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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  REFORMATION.  1517-1917. 

BY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  PH.D., 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

During  Luther’s  lifetime  the  world  passed  through  a  trans¬ 
ition  such  as  men  have  rarely,  if  ever,  passed  through  in  an 
equal  period  before  or  since.  It  is  no  metaphor  but  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  that  the  Reformer’s  contemporaries  discovered  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  Then,  Copernicus  established  his 
momentous  theory  that  our  globe  circled  a  much  larger  sun. 
Then,  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Columbus  and  Magellan  opened 
the  paths  to  the  new  lands  beyond  the  seven  seas.  The  world, 
that  seemed  thus  to  burst  its  physical  bounds,  burst  many  an 
old  spiritual  mete  as  well.  During  Luther’s  lifetime  was 
largely  accomplished  the  economic  revolution  from  the  me¬ 
dieval,  cooperative  society  of  guild  and  feudal  due  to  our 
modern  capitalistic  and  industrial  civilization.  Partly  as  a 
result  of  this,  partly  owing  to  new  methods  of  warfare,  the 
nobility  lost  much  of  their  old  prestige  and  privileges.  Si¬ 
multaneously  the  other  privileged  order,  the  clergy,  were  ex¬ 
propriated  from  their  monopoly  of  learning,  and  many  of 
their  pretensions  discredited.  In  place  of  the  noble  and  sacer¬ 
dotal  orders,  the  third  estate,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  wealthy  city  bourgeoisies,  took  the  leadership 
in  the  state.  In  the  things  of  the  mind  medieval  scholasti- 
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cism  was  giving  way  to  modern  science,  while  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  were  transforming  the  earlier 
Gothic  twilight  into  the  full  "blaze  of  the  newer  beauty.  Last, 
but  not  least  in  importance,  the  monarchy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  broken,  and  a  large  portion  of  her  do¬ 
minions  seceded  to  form  new  organizations,  governed  by 
other  powers  and  animated  by  a  different  spirit. 

In  various  ways  the  Reformation  represented  or  fell  in 
with  many  of  the  changes  of  a  secular  nature  contemporane¬ 
ous  with  its  rise.  That  in  one  aspect  it  was  the  revolt  from 
the  Latin  spirit  and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  state  cannot  be 
doubted.  As  a  racial,  or  cultural,  movement,  it  was  one  of 
the  representative  manifestations  of  the  Teutonic  spirit.  The 
philosopher  Fichte  called  it  the  consummate  achievement 
of  the  German  people,  “  its  perfect  act  of  world-wide  signifi¬ 
cance  ”  (vollendete  Weltthat).  "We  need  not  exaggerate  its 
importance  to  recognize  that  the  Reformation  has  for  man¬ 
kind  a  value  equal  to,  though  characteristically  different  from, 
that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  or  the  English,  American, 
or  French  Revolutions.  Where  the  Italian  strove  for  intel¬ 
lectual  or  artistic  ends,  where  the  French  demanded  political 
equality  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  economic  freedom,  the  Ger¬ 
man  sought  and  won  spiritual  and  religious  emancipation. 
The  great  characteristic  of  the  German  mind  is  its  idealism, 
its  emphasis  on  the  inward  condition  rather  than  on  the  out¬ 
ward  manifestation.  Where  the  Latin  spirit  demanded  good 
works,  the  German  hungered  for  inward  righteousness  and 
therefore  found  the  formula  of  justification  by  faith  only.  If 
we  read  Luther’s  “  Freedom  of  a  Christian  Man  ”  we  learn 
that  he  cared  neither  for  universal  suffrage,  nor  for  equal 
economic  opportunity,  nor  for  our  modern  joy  in  wandering 
untrammeled  in  the  things  of  the  mind  —  art  and  science. 
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No :  “  the  Christian  man  is  most  free  lord  of  all,”  simply 
because  no  power  on  earth  can  make  him  renounce  his  in¬ 
ward  faith. 

So  also  in  its  political  aspect  the  Reformation  was  a  revolt 
from  a  church  that  had  become  an  international  state.  The 
identity  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  Roman  Church  in 
many  particulars  has  been  noticed  by  almost  all  philosoph¬ 
ical  historians,  e.g.  by  -Hobbes  and  Hamack.  When  Hobbes 
spoke  of  the  Latin  Church  as  the  ghost  of  the  empire 
sitting  crowned  upon  its  grave,  he  attenuated  rather  than 
exaggerated  the  truth.  The  church  had '  its  monarch,  its 
laws,  its  representative  legislative  assemblies,  its  law  courts, 
its  lawyers.  It  was  not  a  voluntary  society,  for  if  citizens 
were  not  born  into  it  they  were  baptized  into  it  before  they 
could  exercise  any  choice.  It  kept  prisons  and  passed  sen¬ 
tence  (virtually  if  not  nominally)  of  death;  it  was  supported 
by  involuntary  contributions ;  it  treated  with  other  govern¬ 
ments  as  one  power  with  another;  it  took  counties  and  occa¬ 
sionally  whole  kingdoms  in  fief. 

Now  the  character  of  the  Reformation  was  in  part 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  was,  in  one  aspect,  a  revolt 
from  this  state  in  the  interests  of  nationalism.  During  the 
later  Middle  Ages  the  European  nations  came  into  a  self- 
consciousness  that  showed  itself,  among  other  ways,  in  the 
assertion  of  ecclesiastical  independence.  In  the  English  stat¬ 
utes  of  mortmain,  provisors,  and  praemunire,  and  in  the 
French  pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges  and  the  concordat  of 
Bologna,  we  see  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  that  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  Reformation.  The  national  church  took  the 
place  of  the  universal  church ;  the  ultimate  spiritual  authority 
in  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Anglican  communions  was 
always  the  territorial  government.  There  is  an  analc^  be- 
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tween  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  break-up 
of  the  Roman  Church.  Both  were  caused  by  Teutonic  in¬ 
vasions.  So  much  had  the  world  church  retained  the  spirit 
of  “  Romanitas,”  as  Augustine  called  it,  that  when  the  Protest¬ 
ant  revolt  had  reached  its  maximum  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  Church  were  almost  exactly  those  that  had  once  con¬ 
tained  the  Roman  Empire.  Once  again  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  divided  the  Teutonic  from  the  Roman  lands,  and  in 
the  British  Islands  England,  having  changed  its  character  as 
well  as  its  name  by  the  Saxon  conquest,  became  Protestant, 

f 

but  Ireland,  untouched,  remained  Catholic. 

Far  more  than  a  political,  the  Reformation  was  a  religious 
revolution.  As  such  it  has  not  yet  been  fairly  studied.  The 
religious  element  is  exclusively  selected  for  treatment,  and 
thus  detached  from  its  environment  by  the  church  historians 
of  either  side.  By  the  secular  historians,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  religious  element  has  been  neglected  to  the  point  of  being 
altogether  ignored.  The  double  tendency  of  our  contempo¬ 
rary  scholars  to  interpret  everything  economically  and  to  find 
deep,  underlying,  obscure  causes  instead  of  obvious  ones,  has 
led  to  the  assumption  that  the  movement  was  in  reality  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  but  what  it  purported  to  be,  a  religious 
reform.  Henry  Charles  Lea  says:  “We  may  dismiss  the 
religious  changes  incident  to  the  Reformation  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  they  were  not  the  object  sought  but  the  means  for 
attaining  the  object.” '  From  other  writers  one  might  infer 
that  the  religious  changes  were  not  even  the  means,  but  were 
rather  mere  pretexts  for  secular  ends ;  that  “  the  real  eco¬ 
nomic  content  ”  of  the  Reformation  was  the  desire  to  avoid 
payment  of  tithes  or  to  confiscate  ecclesiastical  property. 
With  these  views  I  wish  to  take  issue.  In  my  judgment  the 
*  Cambridge  Modem  History,  vol.  I.  p.  653. 
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Reformation  owed  both  its  origin  and  its  success  to  its  spirit¬ 
ual  appeal.  Although  it  necessarily  reflected  the  spirit  of  the 
age  as  evinced  in  temporal  matters,  its  primary  achievement 
was  religious.  I  should  like  to  evaluate  this  achievement  by 
pointing  out  the  most  important  differences  between  medieval 
Catholicism  and  sixteenth-century  Protestantism. 

1.  Protestant  ethics  are,  far  more  than  Catholic,  oriented 
by  a  reference  to  the  things  of  this  world.  It  is,  of  course, 
merely  a  matter  of  emphasis,  for  the  Catholic  neither  could 
nor  would  leave  this  world  wholly  out  of  account,  and  the 
early  Protestant  was  not  only  fully  convinced  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  heaven  and  hell,  God  and  the  devil,  but  vividly  con¬ 
scious  of  their  reality.  And  yet  the  contrast  is  undoubted, 
and  important.  It  is  illustrated  best  by  the  opposite  views  of 
the  two  parties  on  asceticism.  The  Catholic  ideal  is  the  mo¬ 
nastic,  to  win  heaven  by  mortifying  the  flesh,  and  saintliness 
by  celibacy,  poverty,  humility,  fasting,  and' self-torture,  —  in 
a  word,  by  renouncing  this  life  and  its  pleasures  as  far  as 
possible.  But  to  the  Reformers  there  appeared  absolutely  no 
virtue  in  asceticism  as  such.  Not  to  forsake  the  world  but 
to  use  it  for  God’s  purposes  was  their  ideal.  Married  and 
industrial  life  became  typically  godly.  Protestantism  has 
l)een  called  by  one  of  its  critics  “  consecrated  worldliness,” 
but  I  do  not  sec  why  it  should  hesitate  to  adopt  the  character¬ 
ization  for  its  own.  When  Luther  said  that  the  man  at  the 
plow  and  the  maidservant  with  the  broom  were  doing  God 
better  service  than  the  monk  and  nun  who  fasted  and  prayed, 
he  introduced  a  new  element  into  religion.  For  the  first  time 
in  a  thousand  years,  if  not  in  all  history,  piety  became  chiefly 
a  matter  of  everyday,  homely  duty.  In  this  Protestantism 
fell  in  with  the  opulent  and  optimistic  spirit  of  the  age.  A 
life  of  idleness  and  pauperism  was  no  longer  tolerated,  much 
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less  canonized.  Thrift  and  industry  were  inculcated  and  the 
ensuing  prosperity  regarded  as  the  blessing  of  God.  Modern 
industrialism  took  its  rise  from  other  sources  than  Protest¬ 
antism,  but  the  ethics  of  the  Reformers  for  the  first  time  gave 
it  a  good  conscience.  Calvinism  and  capitalism  went  well  to¬ 
gether;  Luther’s  proclamation  of  monastic  emancipation  re¬ 
stored  to  the  world  the  energies  of  a  vast  host  of  men  and 
women  whose  lives  had  been  spent  almost  wholly  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  their  own  salvation  in  a  manner  sterile  and  unpro¬ 
ductive  to  society. 

2.  The  laws  governing  the  rise  and  changes  in  religions 
are  as  certain  as  are  all  natural  laws.  The  a  priori  proba¬ 
bility  that  Protestantism  was  but  one  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  becomes  a  certainty  wheh  we  study  it  closely.  As 
the  cultural  exuberance  of  the  new  time  was  expressed  in  the 
first  point  of  difference  I  have  just  mentioned,  so  an  import¬ 
ant  intellectual  tendency  was  evinced  in  the  second  which  I 
am  now  about  to  discuss.  Religious  belief  cannot  long  re¬ 
main  in  contradiction  with  contemporary  knowledge.  Not¬ 
withstanding  some  exceptions,  often  more  apparent  than  real, 
men  cannot  long  continue  to  assert  opposites,  to  believe  one 
thing  in  the  head  and  something  inconsistent  with  that  in  the 
heart.  Now  the  sixteenth  century,  still  far  from  the  modern 
scientific  conception  of  the  uniformity  of  natural  law,  had  yet 
arrived  at  a  far  more  philosophic  idea  of  God  than  had  the 
simpler  ages  preceding  it.  From  Erasmus  and  other  writers 
prior  to  Luther  we  know  that  instructed  men  found  nothing 
but  offense  or  matter  for  ridicule  in  the  prevalent  worship  of 
the  saints.  Medieval  Christianity  was  only  nominally  mono¬ 
theistic  ;  practically  a  host  of  canonized  persons  took  the 
place  of  the  heathen,  pantheon.  There  was  a  separate  holy 
patron  for  every  locality,  for  every  common  experience  in 
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life,  almost  for  every  disease,  and  how  assiduous  and  grossly 
material  were  the  prayers  of  the  vulgar  to  them  can  be  veri¬ 
fied  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  time.  In 
abolishing  the  cult  of  images  and  of  the  saints  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  Protestantism  expressed  the  spirit  of  the  time  also  seen 
elsewhere,  and  restored  Christianity  to  monotheism  much  as 
Christianity  had  triumphed  over  polytheism  in  its  earlier 
epoch.  There  is  an  analogy,  and  an  instructive  one,  to  the 
curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  saints  in  the  political  move¬ 
ment  of  the  age  from  feudalism  to  an  absolute  monarchy  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  third  estate.  Neither  God  nor  king  any  longer 
needed  vassals  or  intermediaries  to  come  between  him  and 
his  people. 

3.  When,  in  the  name  of  justification  by  faith  only,  Luther 
attacked  and  overthrew  the  sacramental  and  hierarchical  sys¬ 
tem  of  Catholicism,  he  introduced  a  change  of  vast  impK)rt. 
The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that  salvation  is  dependent  on 
the  grace  imparted  by  certain  rites  known  as  sacraments. 
This  grace  is  bestowed  on  all  who  partake  of  the  sacrament 
without  actively  opposing  its  operation,  and  it  is  bestowed 
automatically,  or,  in  the  scholastic  phrase,  “  ex  opere  operate,” 
merely  from  the  work  being  done.  These  sacraments,  save 
baptism,  could  be  administered  only  by  priests,  who  thereby 
became  arbiters  of  the  future  eternity  of  their  fellow  men.  To 
a  believing  age  this  made  of  the  priests  a  ruling  class,  privi¬ 
leged  and  armed  with  the  most  fearful  of  powers.  It  also 
made  the  sacraments  mechanical  means  of  winning  definite 
ends ;  magical  or  supernatural  rites.  Every  mass  devoutly 
attended  by  a  living  person,  and  every  mass  chanted  for  a 
soul  in  purgatory,  accumulated  just  so  much  merit  and  so 
much  remission  of  sin  and  of  penalty.  It  represented  God  as 
keeping  a  sort  of  debit  and  credit  with  individuals,  and,  con- 
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versely,  it  represented  the  individual  as  capable,  if  not  of 
bribing  the  Almighty,  at  least  of  buying  his  grace  at  a  fixed, 
sometimes  at  a  bargain,  price.  Luther  swept  all  that  away 
at  one  stroke,  for  his  own  experience  made  him  believe  that 
when  faith  is  lacking  and  the  grace  of  God  not  freely  given, 
the  sacraments  are  an  illusion.  His  attack  on  the  sacra¬ 
mental  system  of  the  church  was  important  not  because  he 
reduced  the  number  of  sacraments,  but  because  he  absolutely 
changed  their  character.  They  no  longer  had  the  slightest 
power  to  influence  a  man’s  salvation.  Grace  was  given  freely 
or  not  at  all,  wholly  independently  of  any  act  or  effort  of  man’s 
will  at  all.  By  the  same  blow  Luther  destroyed  the  old  hier¬ 
archy.  According  to  him  there  was  absolutely  no  distinction 
in  Christians ;  some  men  were  set  apart  to  preach  just  as  oth¬ 
ers  were  chosen  to  make  shoes,  but,  and  this  is  his  own  illus¬ 
tration,  one  calling  is  no  more  spiritual  than  the  other. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  dogma  as  the 
essence  of  religion  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  do  justice  to 
the  immense  importance  of  this  change  from  a  sacramental, 
priestly  cult  to  a  religion  of  individual,  unconditioned,  and 
unmediated  responsibility.  It  really  represents  a  religious 
revolution  equal  to  that  accomplished  by  modern  science  in 
the  dogmatic  sphere.  According  to  many  students  of  com¬ 
parative  religion,  as  Durkheim  and  Frazer,  there  is  something 
more  fundamental  in  religion  than  dogma.  The  sacrament, 
the  rite,  the  habit,  generally  antedate  the  creed.  This  sacra¬ 
mental  habit,  or  attitude,  was  common  to  medieval  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  many  other  faiths.  For  it  Luther  substituted  its 
antithesis,  the  almost  purely  ethical  attitude  of  disinterested 
morality  and  unconditioned  salvation.  The  transcendental 
philosophy  and  the  categorical  imperative  lay  implicit  in  Lu¬ 
ther’s  famous  sola  fide. 
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4.  There  is  a  certain  contrast,  though  one  that  cannot  be 
pressed  too  far,  between  Protestantism  as  the  religion  of  pri¬ 
vate  judgment  and  Catholicism  as  the  church  of  authority. 
Luther  himself  expresses  the  theory  as  clearly  as  anyone  can 
in  a  letter  written  in  1521 :  “  The  pope  is  no  judge  in  matters 
concerning  God’s  Word  and  faith,  but  every  Christian  must 
■examine  and  judge  for  himself,  just  as  he  must  live  and  die 
according  to  it ;  for  faith  and  the  Word  of  God  is  the  property 
of  every  man  and  of  the  community.”  This  is  splendid:  the 
only  trouble  is  that  Luther  did  not  persevere  in  this  high  level 
of  trust  in  reason.  In  later  life  he  came  to  regard  subject¬ 
ivism  as  tantamount  to  anarchy.  Private  judgment  was 
conditioned,  in  his  theory,  by  the  external,  objective  (or 
objectively  felt)  authority  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Christian 
community.  But  his  example  worked  more  powerfully  than 
his  precept.  He  had  appealed  from  indulgence-seller  to  pope, 
from  pope  to  general  council,  and  then  had  declared  that  gen¬ 
eral  councils  had  erred.  What  authority  was  left?  None  but 
that  of  the  Bible  and  the  interpretation  of  that  was  neces¬ 
sarily  various.  Only  on  the  untenable  assumption  of  the  per¬ 
fect  clearness  and  consistency  of  the  Bible  in  all  points  could 
any  ground  for  enforcing  uniformity  be  found.  Luther  in¬ 
sisted  on  thinking  for  himself,  and  thus  successfully  vindicated 
the  right  of  private  judgment  for  at  least  one  man.  Others 
were  not  slow  to  follow  his  example.  Within  ten  years  of 
the  posting  of  the  Theses  a  number  of  men  had  already 
arisen  within  the  new  fold  to  differ  from  Luther,  and  several 
divergent  sects  had  already  been  founded.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
paradox,  one  might  almost  say  the  torment  as  well  as  the 
beauty,  of  Protestantism  that  it  can  never  stop  at  any  given 
point,  but  must  always  lead  to  something  and  look  to  some¬ 
thing  beyond. 
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And  now,  having  pointed  out  the  essential  facts  of  the 
religious  revolution,  I  beg  leave  to  say  something  on  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  Reformation  to  progress,  specifically  to  the  causes 
of  tolerance,  democracy,  and  science.  As  everything  is  now 
apt  to  be  judged  by  this  standard,  and  quite  rightly,  it  is  nat¬ 
ural  that  the  question  should  have  been  vigorously  agitated. 
From  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  idea  of  progress  be¬ 
gan  to  spread,  until  late  in  the  nineteenth,  the  Reformation 
was  nearly  always  reckoned  with  the  Renaissance  and  the 
English,  American,  and  French  Revolutions  as  one  of  the 
great  emancipations  of  humanity.  But  there  were  a  few  dis¬ 
senters.  Goethe,  for  example,  though  at  times  he  expressed 
the  most  lively  admiration  for  Luther,  at  other  times  hinted 
that  it  might  have  been  just  as  well  for  freedom  of  thought 
if  the  forces  of  the  Renaissance  had  been  allowed  to  work 
themselves  out  uninterrupted.  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  bringing 
to  the  study  of  Christianity  a  brilliant  intellect  sharpened  by 
demoniac  hatred,  was  the  first  to  express  this  view  with  un¬ 
qualified  clearness.  According  to  him  the  Reformation  was 
‘‘  a  reaction  of  spirits  behind  the  times  against  the  Italian 
Renaissance.”  Luther’s  “  evangelical  freedom  ”  was  nothing 
but  “  the  courage  of  his  sensuality.”  His  revolt  from  the 
church  was  the  “  jacquerie  of  the  human  spirit,”  full  of  sound 
and  fury  but  destitute  of  any  principles  of  light  and  culture. 
In  short,  “  the  Reformation  was  a  reduplication  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  spirit  at  a  time  when  that  spirit  no  longer  had  a  good 
conscience.”  Nietzsche  thus  expresses,  in  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  language,  a  view  that  has  obtained  considerable  cur¬ 
rency  of  late.  In  certain  quarters,  especially  of  America,  it 
has  become  almost  a  commonplace  that,  as  one  professor  has 
put  it,  “  the  Protestant  Revolt  was  one  tenth  conservative  and 
nine  tenths  reactionaty.”  Let  us  examine  the  facts. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Reformers  were 
not  usually  tolerant.  Luther  himself  was  fairly  so  until  about 
1525,  saying  that  “  thoughts  were  free  of  taxes,”  and  that  it 
was  wrong  to  put  heretics  to  death.  “  Heresy,”  he  wrote  in 
1523,  ”  can. never  be  prevented  by  force  .  .  .  even  if  the  secu¬ 
lar  power  fill  the  world  with  blood.  For  heresy  is  a  spiritual 
thing;  it  cannot  be  cut  with  iron  nor  burned  with  fire  nor 
drowned  with  water.”  Nor  was  this  a  .merely  academic 
opinion.  There  were  at  this  time  in  Saxony  men  who  set 
themselves  up  against  Luther,  and  whom  he  protected  from 
punishment.  But  the  Peasants’  Revolt  of  1525  unhappily 
convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  some  sort  of  uni¬ 
formity  by  the  state.  In  1529  an  imperial  edict  was  passed 
with  the  approval  of  the  •  Lutherans  condemning  Anabaptists 
to  death,  and  in  pursuance  of  it  a  regular  inquisition  was  set 
up  in  Saxony  with  Melanchthon  at  its  head.  Several  non¬ 
conformists  were  put  to  death,  and  others  imprisoned  for 
long  terms  or  banished.  Luther  wrote  a  tract  to  justify  this, 
dividing  heretics  into  three  classes:  1.  Those  who  were  an¬ 
archists  or  seditious,  or  who  preached  against  private  prop¬ 
erty,  should  be  put  to  death.  2.  Those  who  taught  against  a 
manifest  article  of  faith  universally  believed,  as,  if  one  taught 
that  Christ  were  not  God  but  a  mere  man,  were  not  only  here¬ 
tics  but  blasphemers,  and  should  be  put  to  death.  3.  Where 
there  are  two  sects,  like  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  in  the  same 
territory,  the  government  should  banish  one  to  preserve  or¬ 
der.  Jews  should  also  be  prohibited  from  practising  their 
religion. 

Their  ideas  were  followed  all  too  faithfully  by  other  re¬ 
formers.  Zwingli  had  Anabaptists  drowned,  the  punishment 
being  considered  a  practical  satire  on  their  rite  of  baptism 
by  immersion.  Calvin’s  name  is  stained  by  the  judicial  mur- 
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der  of  Servetus.  Knox  was  pitiless.  Freedom  of  conscience, 
foreshadowed  in  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  and  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  was  first  granted  on  principle  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies,  and  in  them  cannot  be  considered  chiefly  the 
fruit  of  Protestant  belief.  Nevertheless,  though  it  is  no  credit 
to  the  Reformers’  enlightenment,  there  was  something  in  their 
sturdy  individualism  as  well  as  in  their  mutual  disagreements, 
that  made  for  ever-growing  breadth.  The  men  who  vindicated 
for  themselves  the  right  to  freedom  cut  away  their  only 
ground  for  persecuting  others. 

Democracy  owes  much  to  the  Reformation,  but  here,  too, 
the  gain  was  indirect,  an  unforeseen  consequence  and  not  an 
intended  result.  There  never  was  a  more  essentially  demo¬ 
cratic  message  than  that  of  the  excellence  of  the  humblest 
Christian  and  the  perfect  equality  of  all  before  God.  This 
element  was  present  in  both  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  commun¬ 
ions,  but  in  the  former  it  was  inhibited  by  other  and  stronger 
tendencies.  Luther  was  a  mystic,  a  man  who  cared  so  much 
for  his  citizenship  in  heaven  that  he  almost  despised  his  rights 
on  earth.  For  social  reform  he  cared  much,  but  it  must  come 
from  above,  not  from  the  people.  From  the  New  Testament 
I  he  took  the  maxims  that  the  bondsmen  should  not  seek  to  be 
\free,  and  that  the  subject  owed  perfect  obedience  to  the  di- 
»vinely  constituted  king.  He  reserved  the  right  to  criticize 
kings,  to  say  that  they  were  “  commonly  the  worst  fools  and 
greatest  knaves  on  earth,”  and  to  call  one  of  them  “  a  dam¬ 
nable  and  rotten  worm  ” ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  preferred  their 
rule  to  that  of  the  multitude.  This,  he  thought,  would  result 
in  anarchy,  and,  moreover,  he  esteemed  the  right  of  political 
freedom  very  low.  To  seek  enfranchisement,  he  once  said, 
is  to  make  the  freedom  Christ  has  given  us  a  carnal  thing. 
Is  it  not  instructive  to  note  that  in  Lutheran  Germany  there 
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has  arisen  a  government  of  the  kind  Luther  would  have  ap¬ 
proved,  one  enlightened  and  efficient  beyond  others,  at  least 
in  the  treatment  of  its  own  subjects,  but  one  in  which  the 
people  have  little  say? 

Even  where  Luther’s  principles  were  not  democratic  his 
methods  were  so.  Lacking,  at  the  start,  any  governmental 
or  aristocratic  support,  he  must  needs  appeal  to  the  people 
by  way  of  argument.  His  success  was  a  triumph  in  fact  of 
public  opinion,  that  is,  of  the  common  man. 

Calvinism,  lacking  the  inhibiting  mysticism  of  Luther,  was 
from  the  first  actively  republican.  If  the  theocracies  of  Zurich 
and  Geneva  were  tyrannical  in  some  respects,  they  were  freer 
than  the  monarchies  around  them.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
republican  feeling  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  all 
of  it  cannot  be  traced  to  the  Reformation.  Humanists  like 
Erasmus  poured  scorn  on  the  absurdities  of  monarchy;  the 
free  cities  kept  alive  the  love  of  liberty ;  the  study  of  antiquity 
made  the  Greek  and  Roman  republics  popular,  and  even  the 
Jesuits  were  capable,  when  it  suited  them,  of  defending  tyran¬ 
nicide.  But  it  was  the  Huguenots  and  the  Puritans  who  were 
most  fiercely  and  consistently  egalitarian.  Regarding  them¬ 
selves  as  kings  by  the  election  of  grace,  and  priests  by  the 
imposition  of  the  hand  of  God,  seeing  that  all  men  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  Him  by  an  infinite  distance  in  comparison  with 
which  human  distinctions  in  rank  vanish,  these  men  went 
through  life  with  a  matchless  pride  and  disdain  of  all  earthly 
pretensions  to  grandeur.  While  they  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  terrible  decree  of  Providence  they  trod  on  the  neck 
of  kings.  In  France,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  they  awakened 
strong  democratic  passions;  in  Holland  they  erected  a  Re¬ 
public;  and  in  America  they  sowed  the  wilderness  with  the 
most  democratic  communities  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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For  social  reform,  as  distinct  from  popular  government, 
Luther  cared  a  vast  deal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  brought  in  a  new  and  powerful  impetus  in  this  direction. 
The  whole  change  of  spirit  from  that  of  asceticism  and  other¬ 
worldliness  has  already  been  noted,  as  has  the  most  influential 
of  all  sixteenth-century  reforms,  the  abolition  of  sacerdotal 
celibacy.  I  may  here  mention  a  few  other  fields  in  which  the 
Reformation  has  won  for  us  valuable  results. 

In  the  field  of  education  Luther  was  a  leader.  Both  in  ex¬ 
tending  it  and  in  introducing  better  methods  his  work  was 
tireless,  enlightened,  and  successful.  He  valued  education 
partly  for  religious  reasons,  for  the  Christian  must  be  able, 
he  thought,  to  read  and  understand  God’s  Word ;  but  also  for 
itself,  in  order  that,  as  he  put  it,  young  men  might  be  fitted 
for  their  public  duties,  war,  and  government,  “  and  be  bril¬ 
liant,  reasonable,  and  able  persons,  polished  in  all  arts  and 
sciences.”  One  of  his  important  works  was  “  On  the  Erec¬ 
tion  and  Maintenance  of  Christian  Schools.”  In  it  he  urged 
all  cities  to  build  such  schools,  and  all  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  them.  Many  parents,  said  he,  reason  that  their 
children  would  do  better  to  learn  a  trade  early  than  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  but  he  labors  hard  to  convince  them  of 
their  error.  “  The  civil  authorities,”  he  wrote,  “  are  under 
obligation  to  compel  the  people  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  If  the  government  can  compel  such  citizens  as  are 
fit  for  military  service  to  bear  pike  and  musket,  to  mount 
ramparts  and  perform  other  military  duties  in  time  of  war, 
how  much  more  has  it  the  right  to  compel  people  to  send 
their  children  to  school.”  This  is  the  first  definite  demand  for 
the  compulsory  and  free  education  that  is  now  at  the  basis 
of  our  modern  life.  Nor  did  Luther  limit  his  interest  to  the 
training  of  boys.  Girls  should  also  be  taught,  he  urged.  One 
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immediately  thinks  of  the  large  number  of  learned  ladies, 
Margaret  Pirckheimer  and  Margaret  More,  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  adorned  that  period.  Public  libra¬ 
ries  in  each  town  he  recommended. 

In  method  Luther  also  improved  upon  the  medieval  cur¬ 
riculum.  Latin  continued  to  be  the  chief  subject  taught,  as  it 
is  still  in  England.  In  addition  to  that,  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
mathematics,  history,  and  music  are  recommended.  The  uni¬ 
versities  were  to  be  purged  of  most  of  Aristotle’s  works, 
which  at  that  time  meant  medieval  scholasticism,  but  his 
Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Poetics  were  to  be  kept.  The  human¬ 
ities  and  some  science  were  to  be  substituted.  Physical  exer¬ 
cises  are  recommended  for  their  benefit  to  health,  and  of 
course  abundant  instruction  in  religion  is  provided  for. 

Luther  also  protested  against  the  harshness  of  the  preva¬ 
lent  method,  whereby,  as  he  put  it,  “  we  were  martyred  with 
declension  and  conjugation  and  yet  learned  nothing  with  all 
our  anguish  and  crying.”  I  cannot  go  into  the  medieval  sys¬ 
tem  here,  but  if  anyone  has  ever  seen  a  Latin  textbook  of  that 
time,  written  all  in  Latin  and  in  an  inconceivably  abstract, 
difficult,  and  scholastic  style,  he  will  understand  the  necessity 
of  getting  better  methods.  The  martyrdom  of  the  rod  was 
perhaps  even  worse  than  that  of  the  book.  Boys  were  flogged 
repeatedly  and  savagely  for  slight  faults.  Luther  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  abolishing  this  altogether,  but  he  did  protest  against 
its  extreme.  Moreover,  he  did  much  to  exalt  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  public  for  the  schoolmaster,  who  was  then  re¬ 
garded  as  a  sort  of  lackey,  and  acted  accordingly.  But  Luther 
said  that  there  was  no  nobler  profession,  save  that  of  preach¬ 
ing,  and  that  in  the  last  day  he  believed  an  honest  teacher 
would  be  honored  more  than  any  pope. 

A  second  social  reform  we  owe  to  the  Reformation  is  scien- 
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tific  poor-relief.  The  exaltation  of  “  apostolic  poverty  ”  by 
the  monks  had  filled  Europe  with  a  horde  of  beggars.  Figures 
must  be  given  with  caution,  but  probably  a  quarter  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  lived  in  this  sordid  way.  Charity  was  regarded  as  the 
highest  of  virtues  and  was  administered  indiscriminately  by 
individuals  and  institutions.  Only  the  government  regarded 
pauperism  as  outside  of  its  purview.  Luther  changed  all  that. 
As  early  as  1520  he  advocated  that  begging  be  forbidden  by 
law,  as  a  rascally  trade,  and  that  each  city  take  care  of  its 
own  poor.  Following  his  principles,  ordinances  were  passed 
at  Wittenberg  in  1521  for  the  first  time  scientifically  caring 
for  the  poor.  Sturdy  beggars  were  punished,  but  the  deserv¬ 
ing  poor,  orphans  and  students,  were  helped,  poor  girls  given 
dowries,  and  workmen  loaned  capital  -at  the  low  rate  of  four 
per  cent.  The  principles  thus  introduced  spread  to  other 
cities,  and  have  become  of  immense  benefit  to  society  at  large. 

In  many  other  matters  the  Reformation  tried  to  solve  hith¬ 
erto  unsolved  social  problems.  What  is  now  known  as  the 
social  evil  was  attacked  and  partly  suppressed.  Luther  rec¬ 
ommended  wise  laws  against  mono}X)ly  and  in  favor  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  both  of  production  and  of  prices.  He  vig; 
orously  urged  a  simplification  of  law,  a  matter  at  that  time 
more  needed  than  it  is  now.  The  Canon  Law  he  would  abol¬ 
ish,  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  Roman  law,  leaving  each 
state  to  be  governed  “  by  its  own  short  laws  according  to  its 
own  ways  and  gifts.”  But  we  must  not  imagine  that  Luther 
was  too  far  ahead  of  his  age.  He  was  in  general  against  the 
taking  of  interest  on  money,  and  he  had  too  little  sympathy 
with  the  altogether  reasonable  demands  of  the  peasants  set 
forth  in  their  official  programme.  The  Twelve  Articles. 

In  all  reforms  advocated  by  Luther  there  was  a  spirit  not 
only  of  moral  earnestness  but  of  sweet  reasonableness  as  well. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Calvinists,  in  their  extremer  bodies, 
carried  social  reform  to  a  point  beyond  the  power  of  human 
nature  to  endure.  Regulations  which  would  have  been  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  free  and  joyous  spirit  of  Luther,  or  to  the 
serene  and  liberal  mind  of  Zwingli,  were  put  through  by  the 
Puritans  with  uncompromising  ruthlessness.  They  reformed 
away  not  only  vice,  but  innocent  pleasure;  dancing,  games, 
the  theater.  Indeed,  they  finally  reduced  the  staple  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  legitimate  recreation  to  meditation  and  prayer.  But 
these  excesses  should  not  blind  us  to  the  real  and  valuable  ele¬ 
ment  of  reconstruction  introduced  by  Luther. 

‘  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was 
directly  hostile  to  science.  It  is  alleged  that  by  focusing  men’s 
attention  on  dogmatic  subtleties  it  diverted  them  from  culti¬ 
vating  more  fruitful  fields  of  knowledge.  This  view,  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Francis  Bacon,  has  often  been  maintained.  The 
rather  peevish  judgments  of  Erasmus  that  “  where  Luther¬ 
anism  flourishes  learning  perishes,  although  that  sort  of  men 
is  particularly  nourished  by  learning,”  and,  again,  “  that  just 
as  the  obscurantists  were  being  worsted  Luther  came  and 
threw  the  apple  of  Discord  into  the  arena,”  have  been  much 
quoted. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  was 
anything  but  consciously  rational.  Luther  spoke  of  “  natural 
reason  ”  as  “  Frau  Hulda,  the  devil’s  harlot.”  '  Calvin  warned 
against  the  danger  of  consulting  the  light  of  reason  rather 
than  that  of  the  gospel  as  strongly  as  did  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Nor  has  either  church  been  hospitable  to  science. 
Luther  rejected  Copernicus  in  these  words: — 

“A  new  astrologer  wishes  to  prove  that  the  earth  moves  and  re- 

‘  Hulda,  the  old  Northern  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  had  become^ 
In  medieval  mythology,  a  foul  witch  and  the  devil’s  paramour. 
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volves  instead  of  the  heavens,  the  firmament,  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  just  as  when  one  is  sitting  in  a  wagon  or  ship  imagines  he 
is  still  and  the  earth  and  trees  marching  by.  So  it  is  nowadays. 
Who  would  be  wise  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  pleased  by  any¬ 
thing  which  others  do;  he  must  do  something  original  and  claim 
his  way  of  doing  it  as  best  of  all.  The  fool  wishes  to  revolutionize 
the  whole  science  of  astronomy.'  But,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  show, 
Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  not  the  earth.” 

So,  later,  the  Catholic  Church  condemned  Galileo  and  forced 
him  to  recant.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  religion  with  the 
whole  weight  of  the  negative  opinion.  The  evidence  of  the 
senses  seemed  very  strong  in  favor  of  the  stability  of  the 
earth,  and  the  evidence  of  tradition  also.  The  absence  of  any 
observed  stellar  parallax  long  after  Copernicus’s  day  con¬ 
vinced  some  men,  like  Bacon,  who  were  under  no  theological 
bias,  that  Copernicus  was  wrong.  If  the  churches  have  op¬ 
posed  many  other  scientific  discoveries,  from  evolution  to 
anjesthetics,  they  have  made  a  mistake,  but  they  have  not 
been  by  any  means  the  only  opponents  of  progress. 

In  one  field  of  science  particularly  their  own,  that  of  Bib¬ 
lical  criticism,  the  record  of  the  Reformers’  is  singularly 
mixed.  Just  as  in  modern  times  the  higher  criticism  of  the 
Bible  has  been  opposed  by  organized  religion,  so  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  rational  textual  criticism  of  Erasmus  was 
bitterly  denounced  by  Luther.  On  the  other  hand  there  was 
never  a  freer  critic,  nor  up  to  his  own  time  a  sounder  one, 
than  was  the  Wittenberg  professor.  Some  of  his  historical 
and  philological  judgments  about  the  books  of  the  Bible,  as 
that  of  the  Book  of  Kings  was  more  credible  than  Chronicles, 
that  Moses  did  not  write  all  the  Pentateuch  nor  Paul  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  are  undoubtedly  correct.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  his  doubts  about  the  Apocalypse  and  his  wish  to 
exclude  James  from  the  canon,  he  at  least  evinced  great  free¬ 
dom  of  opinion. 
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Speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  Reformation  to  reason,  it 
is  sometimes  urged  that  the  horrible  superstitions  of  demon¬ 
ology  and  witchcraft  flourished’  as  luxuriantly  on  Protestant 
as  on'  Catholic  soil.  Luther  himself  was  not  only  a  believer 
in  the  Devil  but  actually  visualized  him  in  a  terribly  vivid 
way.  He  also  believed  in  witches,  and  advised,  as  the  medieval 
church  has  commanded,  that  they  be  put  to  death.  And  yet 
here  again,  as  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject  has  shown/  the 
superstition  was  not  deduced  from  any  theological  premises, 
but  was  already  deep  in  the  soil.  Where  the  people  were 
tinctured  with  beliefs  in  magic,  they  seldom  thought  of  re¬ 
ferring  their  ideas  to  religious  authority. 

The  most  we  can  fairly  charge  the  Reformation  with,  in 
my  judgment,  is  that  it  did  not  actively  espouse  the  cause  of 
reason.  And  yet,  even  here,  it  has  been  easier  for  Protestants 
to  assimilate  the  results  of  modern  science  and  philosophy 
than  for  Catholics.  Claiming  no  infallibility  they  could  with¬ 
draw  from  positions  previously  held.  Divided  into  numerous 
sects,  the  exile  from  one  could  find  refuge,  if  he  chose,  in 
another.  One  belief  after  another  could  be  discarded  as  non- 
essential  until  Protestantism  has  sometimes  become,  what  a 
philosopher  has  called  it,  little  more  than  “  a  pious  skepti¬ 
cism.” 

If,  then,  the  services  of  the  Reformation  to  the  causes  taken 
as  typical  of  modern  progress  were  indirect  and  unintended, 
wherein  did  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  movement 
consist?  To  my  mind  it  was  a  revolution,  and  a  great  one, 
chiefly  because  it  sharply  challenged  and  in  part  overthrew 
the  religion  that  had  been  accepted  for  twelve  hundred  years, 
that  had  dominated  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  that  had  molded  its  art  and  literature  and  knowl- 
^  KIttredge,  American  Historical  Review,  October,  1917. 
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edge  and  education,  that  had  inextricably  interwoven  itself  in 
every  department  of  political,  of  social,  and  of  private  life. 
Even  now  religion  is  one  of  the  great  conservative  forces,  but 
in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  far  stronger,  narrower,  and 
more  sure  of  itself.  It  had  neither  remained  unquestioned  in 
the  schools,  nor  was  it  by  any  means  the  exclusive  interest  of 
the  masses,  but  it  was  far  more  generally  held  and  far  more 
deeply  felt  then  than  now.  The  man  who  could  change  the 
character  of  this  religion  for  half  of  Europe  (and,  indeed,  to 
some  extent  for  the  remaining  half)  effected  a  revolution  of 
prime  importance  in  itself  and  one  which  became  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  thought  a  powerful  solvent  of  conservatism. 
The  only  real  revolution  is  the  change  of  the  public  mind. 
To  make  the  whole  people  think,  earnestly  and  passionately, 
on  their  own  beliefs  and  habits,  this  is  the  essence  of  change 
and  the  beginning  of  progress,  and  this  is  just  what  Luther 
did.  To  expect  from  him  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  a 
modern  radical  is  an  anachronism.  It  is  because  he  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  we  have  gone  beyond  him.  What  was  new  and 
vital  in  his  day  has  become  commonplace  in  ours.  But  his¬ 
torically  we  can  appreciate  his  services,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  as  follows : — 

1.  He  introduced  various  practical  reforms,  as  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  poor  relief. 

2.  By  sharply  questioning  the  ancient  and  almost  unani¬ 
mously  held  religion  of  Western  Europe,  he  made  the  masses 
think  for  themselves,  and  thus  introduced  a  powerful  solvent 
of  the  “  cake  of  custom  ”  not  only  in  religion  but  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  life. 

3.  He  broke  the  monopoly,  which  had  too  often  proved 
the  tyranny,  of  the  medieval  ecclesiastical  state.  Even  in 
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Catholic  lands  the  church  was  never  able  again  to  assert  its 
former  supremacy. 

4.  By  declaring  all  laymen  priests  he  made  all  priests 
simple  laymen,  and  thus  abolished  a  privileged  class. 

5.  By  preaching  the  excellence  of  the  humblest  Christian 
and  the  equality  of  all  before  the  divine  majesty,  he  sowed 
the  seed  which,  on  proper  soil,  was  destined  to  bring  forth 
the  demand  for  popular  rights. 

6.  For  a  primitive,  sacramental  religion  he  substituted  a 
new  type  of  piety  more  in  harmony  with  the  ethical  and  philo¬ 
sophical  ideals  of  the  age. 

7.  By  asserting  for  himself  the  right  of  private  judgment 
he  introduced  a  new  spirit  into  Christianity,  one  inevitably 
bound  to  evolve  in  time  complete  religious  individualism  and 
complete  religious  liberty. 

8.  By  shattering  the  ascetic  ideal  of  the  church  he  restored 
to  this  world  energies  previously  dedicated  to  the  next,  and 
gave  an  immense  stimulus  to  the  forces  making  for  wealth 
and  social  improvement. 

For  these  reasons  I  regard  the  Reformation,  with  all  its 
limitations,  as  a  progressive  movement,  and  not  in  any  sense 
the  return  to  an  earlier  point  of  view,  either  to  that  of  prim¬ 
itive  Christianity,  as  the  Reformers  themselves  claimed,  or  to 
that  of  the  dark  ages,  as  has  been  latterly  asserted. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  SQUARE  DEAL  — OR  THE  OBLONG? 

BY  THE  LATE  WILUAM  I.  FLETCHER. 

[In  sending  this  communication,  a  short  time  before  his 
death  (June  15,  1917),  the  distinguished  and  lamented  author 
wrote,  “Twenty  years  ago  (January,  1897)  you  printed  an 
article  for  me  on  ‘  The  Master-Passion.’  Ever  since  I  have 
been  mulling  over  a  complementary  article  which  I  have  at 
last  written  out,  and  I  now  enclose  it  with  the  wish  that,  if 
it  is  acceptable,  it  might  appear  with  a  note  calling  attention 
to  its  predecessor.”  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  two  articles 
treat  in  a  masterful  way  the  most  sensitive  points  in  modern 
sociological  speculation. — Editor.  ] 

A  MERCHANT  of  my  acquaintance  heads  his  advertisement 
in  the  local  paper  with  the  motto  “  On  the  Square  ”  followed 
by  his  name  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  figure  which,  however, 
is  not  square  but  oblong.  My  first  thought  on  seeing  this 
was  that  it  might  seem  to  hint  that  his  dealings  were  not  as 
broad  as  they  were  long,  —  rather  a  sinister  meaning.  But 
as  I  thought  a  little  about  the  vaunted  “  square  deal  ”  I  soon 
saw  that  it  falls  far  short  of  the  Christian,  that  is  the  fra¬ 
ternal,  ideal,  and  that  the  oblong  figure  is  a  much  truer 
type  of  dealings  which  conform  to  that  ideal,  that  is,  of  deal¬ 
ings  in  which  one  gives,  or  tries  to  give,  more  than  he 
gets.  Since  Jesus,  the  great  discoverer  in  morals,  called 
attention  to  the  unquestionable  fact  that  “  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,”  the  men  of  good  will  in  all  pursuits 
have  sought  that  blessedness,  and  have  been  not  quite  satis- 
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fied  with  their  part  in  any  transaction  in  which  the  element 
of  giving  did  not  exceed  that  of  receiving.  And  it  is  quite 
true,  though  it  sounds  paradoxical,  that  in  every  truly  honest 
trade  or  dealing  both  parties  are  gainers. 

All  human  industry,  trade,  or  business  is  merely  the  col¬ 
lecting,  preparing,  and  distributing  of  the  products  of  the 
earth,  that  is  of  the  gifts  of  God  with  which  the  earth  is 
stored ;  every  addition  to  the  wealth  of  men  or  of  nations 
is  drawn  ultimately  from  that  great  storehouse.  “  God 
giveth  the  increase  ”  in  the  sense  that  man  can  really  add 
nothing  to  the  resources  available  to  mankind ;  his  part  it  is 
to  share  in  God’s  work,  and  by  various  processes  of  separating 
and  combining  and  working  over,  to  add  values  for  human 
use  to  the  raw  products  of  the  earth ;  nothing  is  more  glar¬ 
ingly  false  than  the  statement  often  made  that  what  one  gains 
another  loses. 

All  gains  from  business  must,  in  the  last  analysis,  be 
regarded  as  wages  for  service  rendered  to  the  community, 
although  the  man  in  business  generally  fixes  the  rate  at  which 
he  shall  be  paid  and  collects  his  pay  from  the  business  as  it 
passes  through  his  hands,  much  as  the  old-time  miller  took 
his  toll  from  each  bag  of  grain.  It  is  right  here  that  the 
business  man  meets  his  temptation.  Horace  Greeley  is  quoted 
as  having  said,  “  It  is  the  darkest  day  in  a  young  man’s  life 
when  he  first  thinks  of  getting  a  dollar  for  which  he  does  not 
render  an  equivalent.”  We  must  go  farther  and  say  that  to  / 
have  the  sense  of  walking  in  the  light  one  must  feel  that  he 
renders  at  least  a  little  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  he 
gets :  so  only  is  he  conscious  of  being  something  more  than 
'  an  “  unprofitable  servant  ” :  so  only  may  he  rejoice  in  being 
a  coworker  with  God  in  His  great  work  of  blessing  and  up¬ 
lifting  the  human  family. 
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It  is  common  for  critics  of  existing  conditions  and  methods 
in  business  to  allege  that  their  underlying  principle  is  selfish¬ 
ness.  Professor  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  for  example,  in  his 
admirable  book,  “  Christianizing  the  Social  Order,”  says : — 

“  Business  Is  the  unregenerate  section  of  our  social  order.  If  by 
some  magic  it  could  be  plucked  out  of  our  total  social  life  In  all 
its  raw  selfishness,  and  isolated  on  an  island,  unmitigated  by  any 
other  factor  of  our  life,  that  island  would  Immediately  become  the 
object  of  a  great  foreign  mission  crusade  for  all  Christendom.  .  .  . 
Our  first  need  Is  to  analyze  our  economic  system  so  that  we  may 
understand  wherein  and  why  it  is  fundamentally  unchristian  ” 
(pp.  156-157). 

If  this  were  true  in  this  twentieth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  we  might  well  despair  of  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 
But  while  it  is  easy  to  find  a  mass  of  evidence  that  selfish¬ 
ness  governs  in  large  sections  of  the  business  world  we  cannot 
admit  that  it  is  regnant  throughout.  Of  course  business  must 
be  so  conducted  as  to  yield  a  profit  or  it  cannot  be  carried  on ; 
this  is  only  saying  that  “  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  But 
to  say  that  my  fellow  men,  including  some  of  my  relatives  and 
many  esteemed  friends,  who  are  in  business,  are  in  it  only 
for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it  seems  to  me  like  a  slander  of 
them  which  I  must  resent.  I  know  that.it  is  true  of  many 
of  them,  and  I  believe  it  is  of  most,  that  they  see  in  their 
business  an  agency  for  advancing  the  common  weal,  and  that 
their  primary  interest  in  it  is  to  see  it  succeed  as  such  an 
agency. 

Rauschenbusch  alleges  that  certain  departments  of  the 
social  order  have  been  Christianized,  among  them  the  family, 
the  school, 'the  church,  even  politics  (in  a  measure),  basing 
the  assertion  on  the  fact  that  in  these  departments  of  life  the 
workers  are  prompted  by  regard  for  their  fellow  men,  so  that 
for  one  of  them  to  be  seeking  merely  or  mainly  his  own  profit 
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or  advancement  is  a  monstrosity,  as,  for  example,  when  a 
politician  is  confessedly  in  politics  for  gain.  The  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  public  conscience  with  regard  to  these  matters  is 
evidence  indeed  of  the  general  application  of  high  standards 
of  conduct ;  no  newspaper  is  so  “  yellow  ”  as  to  condone 
breaches  of  trust  committed  by  men  in  any  walk  of  life,  and 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  all  business  is  essentially  trus¬ 
teeship. 

It  were  indeed  a  strange  view  of  things  that  would  credit 
men  engaged  in  the  professions  or  in  public  life  with  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  common  weal,  and  include  all  business,  industry, 
and  trade  in  a  sweeping  denamciation  as  devoid  of  such  a 
motive.  Properly  looked  at,  all  forms  of  enterprise  and  business 
are  parts  of  that  great  undertaking  in  which  preacher,  teacher, 
statesman,  author,  business  man,  farmer,  laborer,  are  all  en¬ 
gaged,  satisfying  the  needs  and  advancing  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  In  every  department  of  effort,  even  in  the  highest, 
there  are  doubtless  many  who  look  at  their  work  selfishly,  re¬ 
garding  it  as  merely  a  means  of  money  getting,  or  at  best 
of  providing  for  those  dependent  on  them.  It  may  be  said 
in  passing  that  the  loving  devotion  of  many  workers  in  all 
lines  of  effort  to  the  welfare  of  wife  and  children  reacts  on 
the  work  itself,  elevating  it  to  something  like  a  sacrament. 
But  after  all  the  family  is  a  sort  of  enlarged  self,  and  to 
provide  for  wife  and  children  is  not  quite  the  highest  of  vir¬ 
tues,  is  certainly  not  an  excuse  for  aberrations  of  conduct 
toward  others. 

The  Christian,  that  is  to  say  the  only  truly  human,  and 
humane,  view  of  business  transactions  of  all  kinds  is  that  no 
decent  man  will  be  content  unless  his  contribution  to  the  com¬ 
mon  good  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the  return  he  receives. 
Man  is  by  nature  and  instinct  a  creator,  a  coworker  with  God 
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in  making  the  world  richer  and  fuller.  The  principle  of  the 
“  square  deal  ”  would  seem  to  be  simply  to  leave  things  as 
they  are,  none  the  worse  for  one’s  deeds,  but  also  none  the 
better.  To  be  content  with  such  a  negative  and  barren  re¬ 
sult  of  one’s  efforts  is  to  abrogate  the  chief,  the  divinest 
function  and  prerogative  of  man.  To  have  one’s  heart  set 
on  being  of  service  to  one’s, fellows,  collectively  or  individ¬ 
ually,  is  to  obey  the  injunction  “  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself  ” ;  for  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
understand  these  words  as  an  injunction  to  have  a  certain 
feeling  or  emotion  towards  others.  “  Love  cannot  be  com¬ 
manded,”  my  feelings  are  not  under  my  control,  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  and  sufficient  excuse  for  not  obeying  the  command  so 
understood.  The  whole  trend  of  the  Bible  goes  to  show  that 
the  command  to  love  refers  to  deeds,  not  to  sentiments ;  act 
toward  your  fellow  men  as  if  you  loved  them  is  everywhere 
its  equivalent.  The  good  Samaritan  “had  compassion”  (the 
instinctive  reaction  of  the  unspoiled  human  heart  to  suffer¬ 
ing  ;  witness  its  outgoing  to  the  lost  child  or  the  victim  of  an 
accident  on  the  city  street),  but  the  emphasis  in  the  story  is 
on  the  very  practical  aid  he  rendered. 

The  present  purpose  is  to  set  up,  and  if  possible  vindicate, 
the  claim  that,  in  every  human  transaction  of  whatever  char¬ 
acter,  the  principle  of  the  “  oblong  deal  ”  should  prevail.  It 
is  often  alleged  that  modern  industrialism  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  corporate  method  make  practically  impossible  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  ideal  ethical  principle  to  business  transac¬ 
tions.  Most  writers  on  these  subjects  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  to  correct  the  evils  of  our  present  order  of  things  by 
legal  and  legislative  processes  is  hopeless,  and  that  the  way 
out  must  be  through  the  “  conversion  ”  of  individual  men 
from  selfishness  to  good  will,  insuring  that  when  men  work 
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through  combination  into  companies  and  corporations  they 
will  not  tolerate  measures  that  are  repugnant  to  a  good  con¬ 
science.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  both  the  legis¬ 
lative  method  of  attack,  and  the  .approach  through  the  indi¬ 
vidual  conscience,  should  not  be  employed  coincidently,  as 
indeed  they  are  at  present  being  employed  as  never  before; 
but  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  these  late  years,  great 
as  it  is,  is  slow  enough  to  discourage  those  who  would  like 
to  see  Rome  built  in  a  day.  But  if  the  churches,  the  educa¬ 
tors,  the  journalists,  all  whose  mission  it  is  to  hold  up  ideals 
of  character  and  conduct,  would  get  well  beyond  mere  “  eth¬ 
ics,”  mere  “  moral  ”  principles,  and  grasp  the  essential  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  the  great  saying  “  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,”  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a  new  era,  singularly 
like  the  much-talked-of-millennium.  In  that  era  all  conduct 
will  be  expected  to  be  of  an  heroic  or  romantic  type,  such  as 
we  now  see  exemplified  in  the  passengers  and  crew  on  a 
sinking  ship  or  the  occupants  of  a  burning  building;  under 
such  circum.stances  humanity  recoils  by  a  true  instinct  from 
the  cry  “  Each  for  himself,  and  de’il  tak’  the  hindmost,”  and 
regards  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  save  others  as  the  only  con¬ 
duct  worthy  of  a  human  being  in  such  a  case;  a  short  shrift 
is  given  to  the  soldier  who  is  caught  attempting  to  shield 
himself  behind  a  comrade,  and  bitter  denunciations  follow 
the  man  who  defrauds  his  own  kin  or  his  trusting  associates. 

Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Jesus  undertook  no  less  a 
task  than  to  bring  in  an  era  of  good  will  in  which  all  human 
transactions  should  be  charged  with  this  element  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  at  the  same  time  he  said,  “  Give,  and  it  shall  be 
given  unto  you;  full  measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.”  After  all  is  said  that 
can  be  about  this  cold  unfeeling  world,  these  words  of  Jesus 
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have  always  proved  true  when  ventured  on,  the  world,  the 
whole  system  of  things  under  which  we  live,  showing  itself 
so  constituted  as  to  justify  the  saying,  “Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened.” 

The  one  condition  on  which  the  responsiveness  of  the 
world  is  based  is  good  will,  unselfishness.  “Ye  ask  and  re¬ 
ceive  not,  because  ye  ask  amiss,  that  ye  may  spend  it  in  your 
pleasures.”  Against  the  self-centered  life  are  arrayed  all  the 
forces  of  the  universe,  “  the  stars  in  their  courses,”  but  “  all 
things  work  together  for  good  ”  to  the  man  who  casts  in 
his  lot  with  God  and  His  world ;  “  and  he  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  streams  of  water  .  .  .  and  whatsoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper.”  The  much-used  phrase  “  the  struggle  for 
existence  ”  has  no  fit  application  to  human  life  if  thought  of 
as  meaning  a  strife  between  men  in  which  one  seeks  his  own 
advantage  at'  the  expense  of  another ;  that  is,  a  “  scramble  ” 
for  the  good  things  of  life.  Man  is  called  on  to  struggle 
against  evils  of  many  sorts  and  formidable  enough  to  give 
him  a  hard  tussle  for  himself  and  for  the  brother  at  his  side; 
if  he  assumes  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  any  of  his 
brothers  he  becomes  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  human  fellow¬ 
ship  and  brotherhood. 

Must  it  be  said,  as  it  is  often  said,  that  mankind  is  not 
ready  for  such  elevated  notions  of  human  relations?  If  so, 
it  is  indeed  a  sad  record  for  twenty  centuries  of  Christianity, 
but  may  it  not  be  that  this  twentieth  century  is  preparing  for 
such  a  long  step  forward  as  will  eclipse  all  previous  records? 
If  all  human  relations  are  to  be  Christianized  in  this  sense, 
international  relations  must  be  included,  in  spite  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  beliefs  that  nations  must  be  selfish  at  least  in  their 
economic  dealings  with  one  another.  These  ideas,  prevailing 
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as  they  have  in  “  Christian  Europe,”  show  results  that  should 
make  these  nations  ready  to  try  another  philosophy,  and  it  is 
to  be  devoutly  wished  that  when  they  get  together  at  the 
close  of  this  terrible  war,  they  will  be  inspired  to  devise  means 
of  applying  the  law  of  love  as  a  basis  for  the  international 
law  of  the  future.  The  United  States  has  done  much  to  blaze 
the  way  for  progress  in  this  direction  by  its  efforts  in  China 
and  Japan,  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  To  the  cynically  disposed  there  is  plenty  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  censure  in  the  half-hearted  way  in  which  we  have 
undertaken  the  task  of  the  big  brother  in  some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  ;  at  the  same  time  we  have  certainly  made  evident  that 
the  altruistic  spirit  may  be  shown  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  * 

A  new  definition  of  patriotism  is  needed  for  the  new  era. 
A  genuine  love  of  country  does  not  mean  anything  antagon¬ 
istic  to  any  other  co'untries ;  any  more  than  one’s  love  of  his 
family  signifies  ill-will  toward  his  neighbors ;  in  fact,  it  is  true 
that  from  a  home  suffused  by  a  deep  family  affection  there 
radiates  an  influence  powerful  to  bless  all  that  are  within  its 
reach.  So  a  nation  blest  with  high  ideals  of  virtue  and  honor 
will  be  eager  to  share  those  ideals  with  other  nations  who 
may  be  less  favored;  and  the  fact  of  any  nation’s  being  be¬ 
hind  in  the  race  will  be  reason  enough  why  the  more  favored 
countries  shall  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  thought  of  what 
would  ensue  if  international  strifes  and  jealousies  should  give 
place  to  universal  good-will  is  almost  overwhelming,  but  need 
not  be  rejected  as  dreamy  and  impractical.  Unless  the  con¬ 
gress  of  nations  assembled  at  the  close  of  this  war  to  estab¬ 
lish  peace  on  a  sure  foundation  shall  plow  as  deep  as  this, 
the  effort  might  as  well  be  abandoned  and  the  fighting  be  re¬ 
sumed  and  continued  indefinitely. 

To  sum  up,  all  human  relations,  in  business,  in  politics,  in 
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statesmanship,  can  and  must  be  brought  under  the  rule  of 
Christ,  which  must  be  accepted  as  the  normal,  truly  reason¬ 
able  law  of  life,  grounded  in  the  nature  of  things  and  resting 
on  no  authority,  on  no  one’s  ipse  dixit,  but  commending  itself 
to  every  man’s  conscience  and  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
the  race.  For  all  problems,  individual  or  social,  local  or 
world-wide,  economic  or  religious,  love  is  the  “  universal 
solvent.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

A  NEW  SOLUTION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCHAL 
PROBLEM. 

BY  MELVIN  GROVE  KYLE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

XENIA,  OHIO. 

I  HAVE  no  theory  to  present.  In  the  course  of  the  collat¬ 
ing  and  arranging  of  materials  on  the  subject  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuchal  Law  for  the  department  of  Biblical  Theology  and 
Biblical  Archjeology  in  Xenia  Theological  Seminary,  some 
facts  came  under  my  notice  to  which  I  wish  now  to  direct 
attention.  Being  primarily  an  archjeologist  rather  than  a 
critic,  my  method  of  research  was  archieological  rather  than 
critical ;  I  pursued  the  simple  and  comprehensive  method  of 
going  carefully  over  all  the  materials,  noting  and  classifying 
the  essential  facts  for  use.  Such  a  method  anticipates  noth¬ 
ing;  certainly  I  did  not  anticipate  the  results  which  I  am 
about  to  present ;  the  final  result,  especially,  was  as  surprising 
to  me  as  it  will  be  to  others.  Some  of  the  simplest  facts 
brought  out  by  the  investigation  are,  also,  most  surprising; 
I  have  hardly  persuaded  myself  that  they  have  always  here¬ 
tofore  escaped  notice  by  critics,  but  such  seems  to  be  the  case. 
It  is  the  old  story  of  stumbling  over  diamonds,  while  chas¬ 
ing  rainbows. 

I  wish  to  share  the  pleasure  of  discovery  with  my  readers ; 
so,  to  that  end,  will  present  the  investigations  as  they  were 
originally  pursued,  anticipating  little  or  nothing,  but  allow¬ 
ing  each  item  of  interest  to  appear  in  its  own  place  and 
making  the  comparison,  which  brought  to  me  the  greatest 
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surprise  of  all,  only  at  the  last,  when  it  will  be  exactly  in 
order. 

A  pleasant  obligation,  however,  requires  me  to  anticipate 
just  enough  to  say  that  the  investigations  raised  many  legal 
questions.  That  I  might  make  no  mistake  in  legal  nomen¬ 
clature,  and  especially  might  not  make  great  results  to  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  mistaken  legal  interpretation,  I  sought  the  coun¬ 
sel  and  advice  of  my  genial  friend  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr.,  Esq., 
of  Philadelphia.  The  mass  of  evidence  which  the  investiga¬ 
tions  cover  is  appalling  even  to  a  lawyer.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  Mr.  Scoville  for  his  assistance,  and  desire  here 
to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  his  patience  as  well  as  his  learn¬ 
ing;  a  debt  which  the  readers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  will 
also  share,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  join  with  me  in  this 
expression  of  thanks. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  original  investigations,  under  the  caption  “  Materials 
of  the  Law,”  were  pursued  as  follows: — 

I.  First  Investigation. 

The  legal  terms  of  the  Pentateuch  noted  and  listed  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  text  of  all  the  laws. 

It  would  be  a  useless  consuming  of  time  to  put  down 
here  all  the  results  of  this  investigation;  such  exactness  and 
completeness  of  detail  belongs  only  to  the  schools.  It  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  this  presentation  of  evidence  to  give 
only  such  products  of  the  research  as  have  direct  bearing- 
upon  the  solution  of  the  Pentateuchal  Problem. 

1.  General  terms.  Of  the  legal  terms  of  the  Pentateuch 
there  may  be  noted,  first,  some  descriptive  words,  general 
terms,  usually  of  no  technical  signification  whatever,  used 
in  describing  the  laws  as  a  whole  or  in  part.  There  are  a. 
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number  of  such  descriptive  terms  employed,  usually  in  a 
general  way,  occasionally  more  specifically,  in  a  half  tech¬ 
nical  way,  of  the  law  or  portions  of  the  law.  It  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  mention  enough  of  these  and  such  selection  of  them 
as  will  indicate  clearly  the  class  of  legal  terms  to  which  they 
belong,  and  so  differentiate  them  distinctly  from  some  im¬ 
portant  legal  terms  to  be  mentioned  later.  Note  the  follow¬ 
ing:— 

(1)  Law. — Of  these  descriptive,  general  terms  applied  to 
the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  by  far  the  most  common  is  the 
word  “  law  ”  ( Hebrew  torah,  from  yara,  “  to  cast,”  then  “  to 
throw  out  the  hand  ” ;  hence  “  to  give  directions,”  and  so, 
“a  law”).  It  is  used  for  a  particular  kind  of  law,  as  the 
Law  of  the  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  49;  cf.  also  Num.  xv.  10,  and 
Dent.  xvii.  18-19).  It  is  used  for  any  kind  of  a  law  or  laws 
(Ex.  xviii.  16;  xviii.  20).  Again,  it  is  used  for  a  statute  of 
the  Ceremonial  Law,  as  the  Law  of  the  Meat  Offering  (Lev. 
vi.  9  and  14  [Heb.  vi.  2,  7]  ;  cf.  vi.  18  and  22  [Heb.  vi.  11 
and  15]  and  Num.  xix.  14;  cf.  21).  It  is  used  also  for  the 
whole  law  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  as  in  the  addresses  of 
Moses  in  Deut.  i.  5 ;  iv.  44. 

(2)  Words. — “  Word  ”  is  of  the  widest  application  in  many 
languages;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Hebrews  should  use 
it  to  denote  laws.  It  is  usually  employed  in  the  Bible  as  a 
general  term  in  the  plural,  debarim,  “  words,”  in  the  more 
solemn  sense  of  “  utterances,”  hence  oracles.  It  is  used  in  its 
most  important  sense  of  “  utterances  ”  especially  in  the  Ten 
Commandments,  as  in  Ex.  xxiv.  3 ;  xxxiv.  1,  27,  and,  es¬ 
pecially,  28;  Deut.  v.  22;  and  x.  4  (“the  ten  words”).  The 
word  is  used  also  more  generally  still  of  many  laws,  as  in  Ex. 
xxiv.  4  (“all  the  words”). 

(3)  Covenant. — The  word  “covenant”  (Heb.  b’ritk)  is,. 
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perhaps,  the  most  significant  of  all  the  descriptive,  general 
terms,  applied  to  the  law  in  the  Pentateuch.  Though  its  use 
is  restricted,  it  has  a  deep  ethical  and  theological  significance 
in  that  it  introduces  the  idea  that  the  law  or  laws  should  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  covenant  between  the  lawgiver  and  the 
subjects.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  in  primitive  times,  courts 
were  weak  in  authority  and  in  power  to  enforce  authority, 
and  so  the  moral  influence  of  a  covenant  was  added  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  mandates  of  the  courts.  This,  however, 
does  not  fully  explain  the  application  of  a  covenant  to  the 
laws  of  God.  This  word  is  applied  originally,  in  reference 
to  the  law,  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  28 
(“And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant, 
the  Ten  Commandments  ”)  ;  also  Dent.  iv.  13,  cf.  Dent.  v. 
2;  ix.  9,  11,  15,  where  the  tables  of  the  law  are  called  “the 
tables  of  the  covenant.”  The  word  “  covenant  ”  is  also  used 
to  denote  the  whole  body  of  laws  at  any  time  existing  under 
the  covenant,  as  in  Ex.  xxiv.  7  and  8,  where  the  covenant  at 
Sinai  is  made  to  include  all  the  laws  made  under  it  at  that 
time.  Cf.  also  Ex.  xxxiv.  4-10;  Lev.  xxvi.  25.  In  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  ark  of  the  covenant,”  the  word  “  covenant  ”  re¬ 
fers  to  all  the  laws  enacted  under  the  covenant  at  Sinai  (Num. 
X.  33,  and  many  places). 

(4)  Testimony. — The  word  “testimony”  (Heb.  ‘edha  or 
‘edhuth)  is  another  word  of  not  much  less  deep  moral  sig¬ 
nificance  than  covenant.  It  is  used  to  express  God’s  laws  for 
his  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  the  conception  that 
God  is  a  witness,  through  his  laws  to  his  people,  against 
those  who  disobey  those  laws.  This  word  “  testimony  ”  is 
applied  also  first  to  the  Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxi.  18, 
“Two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the 
finger  of  God  ” ;  cf.  Ex.  xxv.  16  and  21 ;  xxxii.  15 ;  xxxiv. 
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29;  xl.  20).  It  occurs,  also,  in  the  same  sense  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  ark  of  the  testimony  ”  (Ex.  xxv.  22 ;  and  many  places). 
So,  also,  in  the  expression  “  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  ” 
(Num.  i.  50,  53).  Finally,  this  word  “testimony”  is  used 
in  a  more  general  way,  sometimes  in  the  plural,  to  denote  a 
part  of  the  laws  (Deut.  iv.  45;  vi.  17  and  20). 

The  use  of  these  descriptive,  general  terms  in  reference  to 
the  law  is  so  little  fraught  with  difficulties,  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood,  and  will  be  so  easily  recognized  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  present  more  of  these  words  here,  or  to  discuss  them  fur¬ 
ther.  The  few  thus  presented  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  element  of  contrast  needed  in  differentiating  these 
descriptive  words  from  the  more  important  class  of  terms 
next  to  be  considered. 

2.  Technical  terms.  All  the  legal  terms  of  the  Pentateuch 
have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  of  the  same  kind,  all  being 
descriptive,  general  terms  used  without  very  exact  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  different  kinds  of  laws,  except  where  some 
individual  law,  as  the  Law  of  the  “  Burnt  Offering,”  or  the 
“  Sin  Offering,”  is  mentioned.  A  most  important  fact  de¬ 
veloped  by  this  investigation  is  that  there  are  certain  com¬ 
prehensive  legal  terms  used  in  the  Pentateuch  which  are  in 
the  strictest  sense  technical  legal  terms.  These  technical 
terms  are  used  to  designate  groups  of  laws.  Sometimes  they 
are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  group,  sometimes  at  the 
end,  and  sometimes  once  or  more  in  the  course  of  the  group. 
Sometimes  a  group  of  laws  is  found  to  which  no  title  is 
given,  but  which  may  easily  be  classified  by  comparison  with 
other  groups.  Sometimes,  also,  a  comprehensive  title  is 
added  to  a  long  passage  involving  several  groups  of  laws, 
sometimes  each  with  its  own  title,  for  which  two  or  more 
technical  terms  are  needed  as  a  complete  title.  But  wherever 
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these  titles  may  be  placed,  and  whatever  they  may  be,  they 
are  always  used  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy;  they  are 
never  used  with  inexactness,  never  substituted  one  for  the 
other. 

We  will  now  examine  the  use  of  these  technical  legal  terms 
that  their  character  and  significance  may  clearly  appear.  Pre¬ 
sentation  of  all  the  evidence  would  make  a  book.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  present  all  the  evidence  at  this  time,  but 
such  and  sufficient  evidence  will  be  presented  as  will  make 
each  kind  of  laws  denoted  by  these  technical  terms  perfectly 
distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  will  bring  forward  any  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  in  the  investigation. 

(1)  Judgments. — The  examination  first  of  the  use  of  the 
word  “judgments”  (Heb.  mishpat,  plural,  mishpatim)  will 
best  introduce  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  circle  of  technical 
legal  terms  which  are  used  in  the  Pentateuch,  A  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  etymology  of  these  technical  terms,  and  thus 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  them,  reveals  to  us  that  they  were 
most  accurately  used,  and  thus  leads  us  to  an  understanding 
of  their  exact  significance.  This  word  “judgments”  is  from 
the  Hebrew  word  shop  hat,  “  to  judge,”  and  means  literally 
“  judgings.”  An  examination  of  the  lists  of  judgments  with 
this  definition  in  mind  soon  makes  clear  that  these  laws  were 
real  “  judgings,”  i.e.  decisions  of  judges,  which  had  come  to 
be  recognized  as  just  and  equitable  and  thus  accepted  com¬ 
monly  as  law.  They  correspond  very  closely,  in  this  respect, 
to  the  cases  in  the  Year  Book  under  English  Law,  or  to  the 
unwritten  Common  Law  of  England.  They  are  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  decisions  of  questions  involving  moral 
law.  The  Hebrew  description  of  such  laws  is  quite  charac¬ 
teristic.  In  Deut.  i.  16  we  read:  “And  I  charged  your  judges 
at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the  causes  between  your  brethren, 
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and  judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his  brother, 
and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him.”  This  pleonastic  circum¬ 
locution  of  the  Hebrew  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  our  English 
expression  “  one  with  another.”  These  were  decisions,  in 
cases  of  controversies,  “  one  with  another,”  usually  involving 
some  moral  consideration,  thus  covering  criminal  cases,  and 
civil  cases,  as  well,  which  also  imply  some  dispute  between 
one  person  and  another.  Before  examination  of  instances  of 
the  technical  use  of  this  word  “  judgments,”  it  should  be 
noted  that  all  the  instances  of  the  use  of  this  word  are  not 
in  this  technical  sense.  There  is  a  wide  and  varied  use  of 
this  word  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  The  technical  meaning  and  use  of  this  word  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  entirely  distinct  from  these  various  uses  of  the 
word,  and  will  appear  so  now  upon  examination  of  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

The  first  group  of  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  to  which  this 
title  is  given  is  found  in  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  19.  The  title  is  set 
at  the  head  of  the  g'roup  in  these  words:  “Now  these  are 
the  judgments  which  thou  shalt  set  before  them”  (Ex.  xxi. 
1).  The  exact  character  of  the  laws  entitled  “Judgments” 
appears  clearly  from  the  examination  of  this  one  group  in 
detail.  They  are  laws  “  one  with  another,”  and  nearly  all 
of  them  such  as,  because  of  the  matters  with  which  they  deal, 
evidently  literally  “  judgings,”  early  decisions  of  judges, 
which  were  accepted  as  correct  and  here  incorporated  by  the 
lawgiver  in  the  laws  of  Israel. 


Ex,  xxi.  2-8, 

Ex.  xxi.  7-11, 
Ex.  xxi,  12-14, 
Ex.  xxi.  15, 

Ex.  xxi.  16, 


Manumission  of  menservants  and  their 
famiiies. 

Redemption  of  a  maidservant. 

Homicide  in  different  degrees. 

Assault  on  a  parent. 

Kidnapping. 
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Ex.  xxi.  17, 

Ex.  xxi.  18-19, 
Ex.  xxi.  20-21, 
Ex.  xxi.  22-25, 

Ex.  xxi.  26-27, 
Ex.  xxi.  28-32, 


Ex.  xxi.  33-34, 
Ex.  xxi.  35-36. 
Ex.  xxii.  1, 

Ex.  xxii.  2-3, 
Ex.  xxii.  2-4, 
Ex.  xxii.  5, 

Ex.  xxii.  6, 

Ex.  xxii.  7-8, 
Ex.  xxii.  9, 

Ex.  xxii.  10-13, 
Ex.  xxii.  14-15, 
Ex.  xxii.  16-17, 
Ex.  xxii.  18, 

Ex.  xxii.  19, 

Ex.  xxii.  20, 

Ex.  xxii.  21, 

Ex.  xxii.  22-24, 
Ex.  xxii.  25-27, 
Ex.  xxii.  28, 

Ex.  xxii.  29-30, 

Ex.  xxii.  31, 

Ex.  xxiii.  1, 

Ex.  xxiii.  2, 

Ex.  xxiii.  3, 

Ex.  xxiii.  4-5, 
Ex.  xxiii.  6-9, 
Ex.  xxiii.  10-11, 


Ex.  xxiii.  12, 
Ex.  xxiii.  13, 

Ex.  xxiii.  14-17, 
Ex.  xxiii.  18, 
Ex.  xxiii.  19, 


Cursing  of  Father  or  Mother. 

Assault. 

Homicide  of  a  Servant. 

Injury  to  a  Pregnant  Woman  received  dur¬ 
ing  a  quarrel  between  other  persons. 
Mayhem. 

The  Law  of  Deodands  and  Damages,  accru¬ 
ing  from  injuries  caused  by  domestic 
animals. 

The  Law  of  Negligence. 

Injury  of  one  Domestic  Animal  by  another. 
Larceny. 

Killing  of  a  Burglar  caught  In  the  act. 
Burglary. 

Trespass  by  domestic  animals. 

Negligence  in  regard  to  fire. 

Bailments. 

Trespass  and  Recovery. 

Bailments. 

Bailment  of  domestic  animals. 

Seduction. 

Witchcraft. 

Bestiality. 

Impiety  and  the  penalty. 

Rights  of  Aliens. 

Wrongs  to  Widows  and  Orphans. 

Loans  and  Pledges. 

Contempt. 

Tax  Laws,  “  one  with  another,”  when  the 
other  is  the  community,  the  state. 
Personal  conduct  and  Food  Laws. 

Slander  and  Perjury. 

Riot  and  Perversion  of  Justice. 

Perversion  of  Justice  in  behalf  of  the  poor. 
Restoration  of  Lost  Property. 

Perversion  of  Justice. 

Law  as  to  Civil  Holidays  (Sabbatic  Year), 
“  one  with  another,”  when  the  other  is 
the  state. 

Law  as  to  Civil  Holidays  (Sabbath). 
Blasphemy. 

Law  as  to  Civil  Holidays  (Feasts). 
Blasphemy. 

Perversion. 
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The  title  of  this  group  of  laws  which  we  have  seen  at  the 
beginning  is  repeated  in  Ex.  xxiv.  3 :  “And  Moses  came  and 
told  the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  all  the  judg¬ 
ments.”  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  few  verses  of  narrative 
which  occur  between  the  end  of  the  list  of  judgments  and 
this  repetition  of  the  title  clearly  belong  with  the  judgments 
themselves. 

The  character  of  these  “  judgments  ”  is  clearly  apparent 
from  the  examination  of  this  whole  list.  They  are,  in  all 
cases,  laws  “  one  with  another,”  either  one  individual  with 
another  individual,  or  an  individual  with  the  congregation, 
the  community,  or  the  state.  They  are  usually  concerning 
things  right  or  wrong  in  themselves,  mala  in  se,  and  usually, 
also,  very  manifestly  “  judgings,”  decisions  of  judges  that 
have  been  adopted  by  the  lawgiver  of  Israel,  and  in  every  case 
they  are  such  matters  as  were  to  be  determined  by  the  courts. 
This  definition  of  “  judg^ients  ”  is  confirmed  by  distinct  state¬ 
ments,  as  Dent.  xvii.  8  and  9:  “If  there  arise  a  matter  too 
hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  between  blood  and  blood,  between 
plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke  and  stroke,  being  matters 
of  controversy  within  thy  gates ;  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and 
get  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose;  and  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites, 
and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  inquire; 
and  they  shall  show  thee  the  sentence  and  judgment.” 

This  indicates  that  the  cases  for  judgment  were  cases  of 
controversy.  Deuteronomy  xvi.  18-19  also  shows  that  judg¬ 
ments  were  administered  by  judges:  “Judges  and  officers 
shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  throughout  thy  tribes;  and  they  shall  judge  the 
people  with  just  judgments.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment; 
thou  shalt  not  respect  persons,  neither  take  a  gift ;  for  a  gift 
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doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the 
righteous.”  In  Deut.  xvii.  8-13,  we  have  also  a  provision 
made  for  an  appellate  court.  All  these  sidelights  help  to  com¬ 
plete  the  vision  of  legal  procedure  in  the  matter  of  “  judg¬ 
ments  ”  which  was  followed  in  Israel.  From  the  character 
of  the  laws  in  this  long  list  of  ”  judgments,”  and  from  the 
provision  made  for  a  system  of  courts,  it  begins  to  be  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  word  “  judgments,”  when  applied  to  a  group  of 
laws  as  a  title,  is  the  technical  legal  term  denoting  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  kind  of  laws.  In  fact,  this  technical  sense  of  the  word 
“  judgments  ”  is  exactly  observed  throughout  all  the  law 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  every  instance  where  a  group 
of  laws  is  denominated  “  Judgments,”  it  is  found,  upon  exam¬ 
ination,  that  each  particular  law  in  the  group  is  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  laws  in  Ex.  xxi.  to  xxiii.  19,  which  we  have 
just  examined.  No  other  kind  of  laws  is  ever  found  mingled 
among  them.  Some  groups  of  laws  have  no  title  mentioned 
within  the  group.  From  the  large  number  of  groups  entitled 
“Judgments,”  the  character  of  these  “judgments”  becomes 
so  clear  that  these  groups  having  no  title  are  easily  assigned 
to  their  places.  The  examination  of  each  group  of  laws  in 
detail  must  await  a  larger  publication  of  the  evidence,  but  the 
principal  groups  of  “  Judgments,”  together  with  several  other 
groups  of  laws,  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
investigation,  and  near  the  close  of  the  whole  discussion  the 
sum  of  all  the  groups  of  laws  will  be  exhibited  in  a  diagram. 
All  these  groups  of  judgments,  and  other  groups  of  laws  yet 
to  be  shown,  will  become  immediately  apparent  to  any  one 
who  reads  through  the  law  books  and  .notes  these  groups  as 
indicated  by  the  technical  terms. 

(2)  Statutes. — Another  technical  legal  term,  which  this 
examination  of  the  law  words  of  the  Pentateuch  brings  to 
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light,  is  the  word  “statutes”  (Heb.  khoq  or  khuqqa,  a  word 
nearly  always  used,  however,  in  the  plural,  khuqqim).  This 
word,  in  the  Hebrew,  means  “  a  thing  established,”  a  “  de¬ 
cree  ” ;  hence  “  regulations,”  statutory  “  directions  ”  given, 
infringement  of  which  was  not  a  thing  mala  in  se,  wrong  in 
itself,  but  mala  prohihita,  wrong  because  of  the  statute.  When 
once  the  technical  meaning  of  judgments  is  fully  appre¬ 
hended,  it  is  at  once  perceived  that  the  word  “  judgments  ” 
is  not  meant  to  define  all  the  ordinances  by  which  a  people 
is  governed,  and  that  all  the  ordinances  which  are  not  “  judg¬ 
ments,”  matters  “  one  with  another,”  fall  naturally  into  an¬ 
other  class  by  themselves  and  are  accurately  described  by 
this  word  “  statutes,”  regulations  concerning  things  not  mala 
in  se  but  mala  prohibita. 

Naturally  this  word  “  statutes  ”  would  be  applied  to  every 
kind  of  regulation  or  decree,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  Pentateuch 
does  includes  many  kinds  of  regulations.  Use  is  made  of  it 
especially  for  laws  of  procedure  of  every  sort,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  religious  procedure.  Its  use  includes  all  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  instructions  concerning  the  construction  of  the 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture,  and  the  making  of  the  vestments 
for  the  priests,  the  ceremonies  of  the  investiture  of  the  priests, 
and  all  the  ceremonial  laws.  The  distinctive  character  of 
these  “  statutes,”  when  thus  pointed  out,  is  so  familiar  to  us 
that,  except  for  the  sake  of  deepening  the  impression  of  it, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  examples  here.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  in  the  following  gproups  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  the  character  of  the  “  statutes  ”  clear  beyond  any  ques¬ 
tion  : — 


Lev.  1.  3-17, 
Lev.  11.  1-3, 
Lev.  11.  4-16, 
Lev.  111.  1-17, 


The  law  of  the  Burnt  Offering. 

The  law  of  the  Meat  Offering. 

The  law  of  oblations. 

Oblation  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  peace  offering. 
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Lev.  iv.  1-12,  Law  of  Sin  Offering  of  ignorance,  of  the  in¬ 

dividual. 

Lev.  iv.  13-21,  Law  of  Sin  Offering,  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Lev.  iv.  22-26,  Law  of  Sin  Offering,  of  the  ruler. 

Lev.  iv.  27-35,  Law  of  Sin  Offering,  of  the  common  people. 

Lev.  V.  1-19,  Law  of  the  Trespass  Offering,  for  concealing 

guilty  knowledge,  for  touching  an  unclean 
thing,  in  making  oath,  in  sacrilege,  and  in 
sins  of  ignorance. 

Lev.  vi.  1-13,  Law  of  the  Trespass  and  Burnt  Offerings. 

Lev.  vi.  14-23,  Law  of  the  Meat  Offering. 

Lev.  vi.  24-30,  Law  of  the  Sin  Offering. 

Lev.  vli.  1-27,  Law  of  the  Trespass  Offering. 

Lev.  vii.  28-34,  Law  of  the  Peace  Offering. 

Lev.  vii.  35-36,  Law  of  the  Portion  of  the  Priests. 

Examination  of  the  complete  list  of  all  the  laws  called 
“  statutes,”  like  the  complete  list  of  those  laws  called  ”  judg¬ 
ments,”  must  await  a  larger  presentation  of  the  subject.  The 
principal  groups  of  ”  statutes  ”  will  lie  given,  together  with 
the  principal  groups  of  “  judgments,”  at  the  close  of  this 
part  of  the  investigation,  and  the  sum  of  all  the  ”  statutes  ” 
will  also  be  included  in  the  diagram  to  follow. 

Examination  of  the  preceding  lists  of  “  judgments  ”  and 
”  statutes  ”  makes  very  clear  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
“  statutes  ”  as  directions  concerning  things  not  familiar,  and 
not  to  be  known  as  duty  except  by  these  ”  statutes.”  This 
characteristic  stands  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  jjeculiarities 
of  the  “  judgments,”  which  were  familiar  as  common  decis¬ 
ions  of  judges,  and  recognized  at  once  on  general  principles 
of  justice  and  equity.  Some  special  passages  which  bring 
out  still  more  clearly  the  distinction  between  “  judgments  ” 
and  statutes  ”  may  here  be  passed  under  our  notice  before 
going  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  technical  term.  In 
Lev.  X.  11  we  read:  “And  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of 
Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  has  spoken  unto  them 
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by  the  hand  of  Moses.”  Here  is  a  special  injunction  to 
“  teach  ”  “  statutes.”  It  is  true  that  the  whole  law  including 
the  judgments  was  taught,  and  especially  to  the  rising  gener¬ 
ation.  But  such  a  special  injunction  to  teach  the  statutes 
becomes  significant  when  the  character  of  the  statutes  is  ob¬ 
served;  like  all  special  regulations  of  lawgivers,  they  must 
be  learned,  whereas  “  judgments  ”  were  commonly  known 
to  the  people.  It  is  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  each  citizen 
in  a  well-regulated  nation  of  to-day,  he  goes  along  his  way 
trying  to  do  what  is  right  and  having  no  need  to  learn  the 
laws  that  apply  to  the  ordinary  upright  conduct  of  life.  But 
if  he  have  a  case  in  court,  he  must  hire  a  lawyer  to  tell  him 
how  to  proceed.  Or  if  he  conduct  any  public  business,  he 
must  read  over  a  lot  of  directions  and  regulations.  So  Israel¬ 
ites  needed  to  be  especially  taught  “  statutes,”  unfamiliar 
directions  about  things  not  right  or  wrong  in  themselves. 

Another  passage  (Deut.  iv.  5-6)  makes  still  more  emphatic 
the  distinction  between  “  judgments  ”  and  “  statutes  ” :  “  Be¬ 
hold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the 
Lord  my  God  commanded  me,  that  ye  should  do  so  in  the 
land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it.  Keep,  therefore,  and  do 
them ;  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in 
the  sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes, 
and  say.  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understand¬ 
ing  people.”  Why  would  the  “  nations  ”  wonder  at  the  “  stat¬ 
utes,”  though  nothing  is  said  of  their  wondering  at  the 
judgments?  When  the  technical  character  of  these  terms  is 
understood,  the  reason  is  very  plain.  A  “  judgment,”  being 
“common  law,”  in  accord  with  recognized  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  equity,  principles  which  lie  imbedded  in  the  human 
mind  everywhere  and  secure  that  uniformity  of  ideas  con¬ 
cerning  justice  found  the  world  over,  would  be  familiar  to 
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the  “  nations,”  and  hence  would  excite  no  wonder.  But  the 

statutes,”  all  that  wonderful  ceremonial  system,  and  the 
religious  and  hygienic  and  sociological  regulations  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  would  excite  wonder.  An  American  going 
to  Germany  does  not  feel  at  all  strange  or  ignorant  in  the 
presence  of  the  ordinary  applications  of  justice  to  matters 
civil  or  criminal,  the  “  judgments  ”  of  the  land,  but  he  will 
be  truly  moved  to  ”  wonderment  ”  at  the  list  of  things  ver~ 
boten^  the  regulations  of  German  Kiiltur.  Indeed,  a  traveler 
has  something  of  the  same  experience  in  every  new  land  to 
which  he  goes. 

(3)  Commandments. — The  word  “commandments”  (Heb. 
viitsi’ah,  plural  mitsoth,  from  tsavah,  “to  command”),  is  of 
very  frequent  use  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  especially  in  the 
Pentateuch.  It  is  frequently  used  as  a  general,  descriptive 
term  without  any  technical  signification.  As  such  it  refers 
to  any  kind  of  law  or  to  all  the  laws,  especially  as  involving 
moral  principles  (Lev.  xxvii.  34:  “These  are  the  command¬ 
ments,  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of 
Israel,  in  Mount  Sinai”).  Aside  from  this  general  use  as  a 
descriptive  term,  the  word  “  commandments  ”  has  also  a 
technical  use  as  a  legal  term,  to  denote  those  most  funda¬ 
mental  laws  called  the  Ten  Commandments.  Neither  of  these 
three  technical  terms,  “  Judgments,”  “  Statutes,”  “  Command¬ 
ments,”  corresponds  exactly  to  any  particular  class  of  laws 
among  us,  but  the  word  “  Commandments,”  in  its  technical 
use  for  the  Decalogue,  corresponds  more  nearly  to  our  fun¬ 
damental  laws,  like  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Magna  Charta  of  England.  This  word  is  used  in  its 
technical  sense  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12  (“And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be  there:  and  I 
will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law,  and  commandments 
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which  I  have  written;  that  thou  mayest  teach  them”);  also 
in  Deut.  v.  31  (Heb.  v.  28)  ;  vi.  1. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  word  is  not  quite  so  strictly  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  technical  term  to  denote  certain  laws  as  are  the 
other  technical  terms  of  the  Pentateuch.  “  Judgments  ”  and 
“  statutes,”  when  used  as  titles  of  groups  of  laws  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  are  never  used  as  mere  descriptive  terms,  but  always 
strictly  in  their  technical  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only 
is  the  word  “  commandments  ”  used  sometimes  as  a  descrij)- 
tive,  general  term  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  also,  sometimes  some 
other  word  is  employed  in  place  of  this  technical  term  “  com¬ 
mandments  ”  to  denote  specifically  the  Ten  Commandments 
(e.g.,  d'bariam,  “words”;  b'rith,  “covenant”;  Deut.  iv.  10: 
“  Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  said  unto  thee.  Gather  me  the 
people  together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  words,  that 
they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that  they  shall  live 
upon  the  earth,  and  that  they  may  teach  their  children  ” ; 
cf.  Ex.  xxxiv.  28).  Toroth,  “laws,”  seems,  also,  sometimes 
to  be  used  in  place  of  the  technical  term  “  commandments,” 
as  probably  in  Lev.  xxvi.  46 :  “  These  are  the  statutes  and 
judgments  and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and 
the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses.” 

With  these  few  exceptions  in  the  use  of  the  word  “  com¬ 
mandments,”  and  the  occasional  substitution  of  “  words,” 
“  covenant,”  and  “  laws,”  to  denote  specifically  the  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  there  is  a  very  exactly  technical  and  exclusive 
use  of  these  three  technical  legal  terms,  “  commandments,” 
“  judgments,”  and  “  statutes,”  throughout  all  the  four  books 
containing  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  Wherever  a  group 
of  laws  is  entitled  “  Judgments,”  then  only  “  judgments  ”  are 
found  in  that  group,  and  the  character  of  these  “  judgments  ” 
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is  always  the  same  and  clearly  differentiated  from  any  other 
kind  of  laws.  They  are  prevailingly  laws  arising  from  the 
early  decisions  of  judges,  thus  literally  “  judgings,”  which 
came,  in  time,  to  be  a  body  of  laws  similar  to  the  cpmmon 
law  of  England ;  they  are  invariably  concerning  matters  “  one 
with  another,”  either  one  individual  with  another  individual, 
or  an  individual  with  the  congregation,  the  community,  or 
the  state ;  they  usually  concern  matters  right  or  wrong  in 
themselves,  mala  in  se;  but  whatever  variation  there  may  be 
in  some  of  these  characteristics,  they  are  always  laws  con¬ 
cerning  such  matters  as  are  administered  by  courts  of  law, 
with  provision  for  appellate  hearing  of  difficult  cases.  No 
other  laws  than  such  as  these  are  ever  found  in  these  groups 
of  laws  entitled  “  judgments.” 

If  a  group  of  laws  is  entitled  “  Statutes,”  then  only  regula¬ 
tions  and  directions  given  by  the  lawgiver,  and  not  to  be 
anticipated  on  any  ordinary  principles  of  justice  and  equity, 
are  found  in  that  group.  These  “  statutes  ”  are  never  mat¬ 
ters  “  one  with  another,”  but  present  monitory  directions  to 
the  people.  They  do  not  concern  matters  right  or  wrong  in 
themselves,  mala  in  se,  but  things  only  right  or  wrong  be¬ 
cause  of  the  “  statutes,”  mala  proliibita. 

The  word  “  commandments,”  as  we  have  seen,  is  some¬ 
times  used  as  a  general,  descriptive  term.  It  is  also  used  to 
designate  certain  groups  of  laws  as  a  technical  term,  and 
always  the  Ten  Commandments  only  will  be  found  in  the 
group  of  laws  so  entitled.  Its  use,  however,  is  very  infre¬ 
quent  compared  with  the  use  of  the  other  technical  terms. 

These  facts  concerning  the  use  of  these  technical  terms, 
“  commandments,”  “  judgments,”  “  statutes,”  are  enough  to 
establish  their  technical  signification,  but  still  greater  em¬ 
phasis  is  given  to  the  technical  use  of  these  words,  when  it  is 
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noted  that  there  are  frequently  larger  groups  of  laws,  to  which 
a  comprehensive  title  is  given  employing  two  or  sometimes 
three  of  these  technical  terms.  When  this  occurs,  it  is  found 
that,  in  every  instance,  all  these  kinds  of  laws  mentioned  in 
the  title  are  found  in  that  group,  and  no  others.  Other  words 
are  sometimes  used  to  describe  these  various  kinds  of  laws, 
but  these  technical  terms  are  never  used  for  any  other  kinds 
of  laws  than  is  indicated  by  the  technical  meaning  of  these 
various  terms.  The  groups  of  laws  that  are  occasionally 
found  to  which  no  title  is  given  are  easily  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  various  characteristics  of  the  laws  denoted  by 
these  technical  terms. 

By  the  definite  statements  concerning  the  significance  of 
these  technical  terms  and  concerning  the  unvarying  uniform¬ 
ity  in  the  use  of  them  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  no  instances  of  peculiar  use  of  these 
words.  There  are  some  such  instances ;  considering  the 
variety  and  character  of  the  lists  of  laws,  the  wonder  is 
that  so  few  instances  of  peculiar  use  of  these  words  require 
special  consideration.  There  really  are  very  few  such  cases, 
and  most  of  these  present  difficulties  that  are  so  easily  re¬ 
solved  upon  a  moment’s  consideration  that  they  need  not  be 
mentioned  in  any  consideration  of  the  subject,  except  a  com¬ 
plete  publication  of  each  instance  of  evidence  in  the  whole 
Pentateuch.  A  few  instances,  however,  of  the  peculiar  use 
of  these  technical  legal  terms  present  such  difficulties  as  to 
merit  brief  notice  here. 

At  Marah,  there  was  a  miracle  wrought  for  the  sweetening 
of  the  water,  of  which  we  have  account  in  Ex.  xv.  23-26. 
The  incident  is  made  the  occasion  of  legal  enactment  for  the 
future  guidance  of  the  people.  This  enactment  is  called  both 
a  “  statute  ”  and  a  “  judgment  ”  (A.V.  “  ordinance,”  but 
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Heb.  mishpat).  This  seems  at  first  sight  a  confusion  of 
terms,  and  an  exception  to  the  uniformity  of  the  technical 
use  of  these  terms,  “  statutes  ”  and  “  judgments.”  In  reality 
it  is  not  so :  it  is  such  a  discriminating  use  of  terms  as  tends 
to  strengthen  the  case  for  the  exact  technical  use  of  these 
words.  The  instructions  concerning  the  sweetening  of  the 
waters  were  strictly  “  directions,”  “  regulations,”  arbitrary 
enactments  of  the  lawgiver,  not  ”  judgments,”  i.e.  decisions 
of  judges,  not  a  matter  “  one  with  another,”  not  such  a  thing 
as  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  so 
is  properly  called  a  ”  statute.”  But  there  is  added  to  this  a 
penalty  for  disobedience  of  the  people  in  the  future,  and  a 
promise  of  great  reward  for  obedience,  which  at  once  give 
to  the  “  statute  ”  the  general  character  also  of  a  “  judgment.” 
While  the  far-reaching  blessings  of  the  promise,  and  the 
execution  of  the  penalty,  belong  exclusively  to  the  “  Supreme 
Judge,”  yet ’the  determination  of  the  disobedience  might  often 
rightly  pass  before  the  courts  of  the  people.  So  this  law  is 
called  also  a  “  judgment,” 

There  are  only  a  few  instances  of  this  kind  employing  both 
terms,  “  statutes  ”  and  ”  judgments,”  of  which  this  instance 
is  the  most  notable.  In  some  instances  the  form  of  expression 
is  changed  to  read  “  a  statute  of  judgment.”  Here  again  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  use  of  this  expression,  instead  of  showing  any 
looseness  in  the  use  of  the  technical  term,  only  serves  to  make 
more  emphatic  the  discriminating  use  of  words  which  had 
such  definite  technical  meaning  that  such  a  circumlocution  of 
expression  was  necessary  in  order  to  be  exact.  The  law  of 
the  Cities  of  Refuge  in  Num.  xxxv.  9-34  is  called  a  “  stat¬ 
ute  of  judgment”  (Num.  xxxv.  29).  This  law  was  certainly 
in  the  first  instance  a  “  statute.”  For,  so  far  from  being  a 
decision  of  the  judges,  it  was  an  arbitrary  enactment  of  the 
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law-making  power  making  special  provision  for  the  mitiga¬ 
tion  of  the  common  “  judgment  ”  concerning  homicide.  No 
judge  of  a  court  could  recognize  a  city  of  refuge  as  having 
any  place  in  criminal  jurisdiction  without  a  special  “  stat¬ 
ute.”^  This  law  was  a  special  provision  for  mitigating  the 
harshness  of  the  common  “  judgment  ”  in  the  case  of  homi¬ 
cide,  and  so  was  properly  called  “  statute.”  But  at  the  same 
time  it  had  to  do  altogether  with  a  matter  “  one  with  an¬ 
other,”  between  an  individual  and  another  individual,  and 
also  an  individual  and  the  state,  a  matter  wrong  in  itself,  i.e. 
homicide,  and  so,  with  painstaking  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  legal  terms  and  exactness  of  their  technical  meaning,  is 
called  “  a  statute  of  judgment.” 

But  are  there  no  exceptions  to  the  strict  use  of  these  tech¬ 
nical  terms?  I  do  not  find  any  instances  that  seem  to  me  to 
l)e  really  so.  There  are  a  few  that,  at  first  sight,  present 
much  the  aspect  of  real  exceptions ;  some  may  consider  them 
to  be  such.  I  will  mention  the  most  important  of  them,  with 
my  own  opinion  concerning  them,  and  leave  the  decision  of 
each  case  to  the  reader. 

In  Deut.  vii.  11-13  it  is  said:  “Thou  shalt  therefore  keep 
the  commandments,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments, 
which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  do  them;  wherefore  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  hearken  to  these  judgments,  and 
keep,  and  do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep  unto 
thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers,”  etc.  A  first  hasty  reading  of  this  passage  is  almost 
certain  to  leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  that  here  the  word 
“  judgments  ”  is  used  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  as  a 
term  to  denote  all  the  three  kinds  of  laws,  “  commandments,” 
“  judgments,”  “  statutes,”  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
the  passage.  It  may  be  so;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  297.  4  , 
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so  upon  careful  consideration  of  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
The  Lord  here  gives  the  ground  upon  which  he  will  keep  his 
part  of  the  covenant  of  works.  But  the  covenant  of  works 
rested  upon  the  doing  of  righteousness  by  those  under  the 
covenant;  the  doing  of  righteousness  was  formulated  in  the 
commandments,  but  the  practical  formulation  of  them  for  the 
obedience  of  the  people,  was  in  the  “  judg^nents.”  The  doing 
of  righteousness  was  not  at  all  in  the  keeping  of  the  ritual 
regulations,  “statutes”  (“obedience  is  better  than  sacri¬ 
fice”).  God  never  said  to  the  Israelites,  Follow  the  cere¬ 
monial  regulations,  “  statutes,”  and  I  will  keep  my  covenant 
with  you.  So  this  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  “  judg¬ 
ments  ”  seems  to  me  not  only  not  an  exceptional  but  a  most 
discriminating  use  of  the  technical  tenn. 

In  Deut.  iv.  5-6  it  is  said :  “  Behold,  I  have  taught  you 
statutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  thy  God  com¬ 
manded  me,  that  ye  should  do  so  in  the  land  whither  ye  go 
to  possess  it ;  keep,  therefore,  and  do  them ;  for  this  is  your 
wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations, 
which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say.  Surely  this  great 
nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people.”  Here,  again,  a 
first  reading  might  very  easily  leave  the  impression  on  the 
mind  that  the  writer  in  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  had 
abbreviated  the  expression,  “  statutes  and  judgments,”  used 
in  the  first  part  of  the  passage,  to  the  word  “  statutes,”  and 
had  used  this  word  in  a  general,  descriptive  way  covering 
both  kinds  of  laws.  Here,  also,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  rather 
a  nice  discrimination  in  the  use  of  these  technical  terms,  than 
any  exception  to  their  technical  use.  The  “  nations  ”  would 
not  wonder  at  the  “  judgments  ”  of  Israel,  because  those 
“  judgments  ”  were  almost  entirely  “  common  law,”  well- 
known  decisions  of  judges,  for  the  most  part  readily  recog- 
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nizable  upon  common  principles  of  justice  and  equity  resting 
upon  the  moral  intuitions.  Not  so  the  “  statutes  those  were 
regulations  about  unfamiliar  things,  or  new  and  remarkable 
“  regulations  ”  about  things  which  may  have  been  familiar 
before  the  “  statute.”  It  was  the  wonderful  ceremonial  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  directions  for  the  symbolical  tabernacle,  embody¬ 
ing  as  they  did  Israel’s  religion,  which  distinguished  this 
people  above  all  others  in  the  world.  These  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  wonder.  The  Israelites  were  directed  to  keep  both 
“  judgments  ”  and  ”  statutes,”  but  it  was  the  keeping  of  these 
“  statutes  ”  about  which  the  “  nations  ”  would  express  such 
amazement. 

I  have  expressed  myself  as  entirely  willing  to  allow  each 
one  to  reach  his  own  conclusion  about  the  reality  of  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  use  of  these  technical  terms.  It  is  not  of  great 
importance  whether  there  be  any  exceptions  to  the  technical 
use  of  these  legal  terms  or  not.  It  is  not  upon  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  use  of  these  technical  terms,  but  upon  the 
degree  of  unifonnity  that  the  argument  rests.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  uniformity,  in  the  technical  use  of  these  words  is  beyond 
question.  It  is  this  prevailing  technical  use  which  gives  such 
striking  characteristics  to  all  the  divisions  of  the  law  effected 
by  it  as  to  be  unaffected  by  a  few  exceptions.  So,  if  any  find 
these  or  some  other  instances  of  the  peculiar  use  of  technical 
terms  to  be  real  exceptions,  I  have  no  objection  to  offer.  I 
am,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  no  exceptions.  Such  exceptions 
would  not  be  unreasonable.  There  are  certainly  technical 
terms  in  English  and  American  Law.  And  these  terms  are 
not  infrequently  used  in  rather  a  loose  way  by  many  literary 
writers.  This  does  not  affect  the  technicality  of  the  terms. 
Any  one  would  make  himself  ridiculous  by  setting  up  the 
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claim  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  technical  terms,  because 
occasionally  used  by  writers  in  a  not  very  technical  way. 

The  results  of  this  first  investigation  may  be  summed  up 
thus:  The  lists  of  laws  in  the  Pentateuch  are  not  always 

denominated  at  all,  but  are  usually  so,  and  wherever  they 

are  denominated,  the  titles  “  Judgments,”  “  Statutes,”  and 
“  Commandments,”  are  used  with  the  greatest  accuracy ; 
“  Judgments  ”  and  “  Statutes,”  with  unvarying  technicality. 
As  the  word  “  Commandments  ”  has  also  a  descriptive  use, 
even  in  lists  of  laws,  its  technical  use  is  not  so  immediately 
manifest,  but  clearly  appears  upon  examination. 

The  principal  lists  of  groups  of  laws  according  to  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  technical  terms  are  as  follows: — 

1.  Lists  of  Judgments. 

Ex.  xxl.-xxiv.  3:  Title  xxi.  1  and  xxiv.  3. 

Lev.  xxlv.  10-23:  No  title,  but  with  the  expression  “Judg¬ 

ment  of  Law.” 

Num.  XXXV.  9-34:  Title  xxxv.  24. 


2.  Lists  of  Statutes. 


Ex.  xxv.-xxvii.  19: 
Ex.  xxvll.  20-21: 
Ex.  xxvlii.  1-43: 
Ex.  xxlx.  1-46: 

Ex.  XXX.  1-16: 

Ex.  XXX,  17-21: 

Ex.  XXX.  22-38: 


Without  title. 
Title  xxvll.  21. 
Title  xxviil.  43. 
Title  xxlx.  9,  28. 
Without  title. 
Title  XXX.  21. 
Without  title. 


Lev.  i.-xvi.: 


Lev.  xvii.  1-16: 


Lev.  xix.  19: 
Lev.  xxiii.  1-44: 
Lev.  xxiv.  1-4: 
Lev.  xxiv.  5-9: 
Num.  XV.  1-15: 


Twenty-two  short  lists  of  Statutes,  some 
without  titles,  but  all  manifestly  of  the 
same  Statutory  Character. 

A  part  of  the  Law  of  Holiness  which  has 
both  “  Judgments  ”  and  “  Statutes.”  This 
has  title  “  Statute  ”  xvii.  7.  Other  brief 
passages  occur  with  this  title. 

Title  xxiii.  14,  21,  31,  41. 

Title  xxiv.  3. 

Title  xxiv.  9. 

TlUe  XV.  15  (A.  V.  “Ordinance”). 
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2.  Lists  of  Statutes  (continued). 


Num.  xviii.  8-19: 
Num.  xviii.  20-24: 
Num.  xix.  1-10: 
Num.  xix.  11-22: 
Num.  XXX.  1-16: 


Title  xviii.  19, 
TiUe  xviii.  23. 
Title  xix.  10. 
Title  xix.  21. 
Title  XXX.  16. 


3.  Lists  of  Judgments  and  Statutes. 


Lev.  xviii.  1-30: 
Lev.  xix.  1-37: 
Lev.  XX.  1-27: 
Lev.  XXV.  1-55: 
Lev.  xxvi.  1-45: 
Num.  ix.1-14: 
Deut.  iv.  1-12: 
Deut.  iv.  14-24: 
Deut.  iv.  1-49: 
Deut.  xii.  1-32: 


Title  xviii.  5  and  xviii.  26. 
Title  xix.  37. 

Title  XX.  22. 

Title  XXV.  18. 

Title  xxvi.  43. 

Title  lx.  3. 

Title  iv.  1  and  8. 

Title  iv.  14. 

Title  iv.  1,  45. 

Title  xii.  1. 


4.  List  of  Commandments  and  Judgments. 
Num.  xxii.-xxxvl.  13:  Title  xxxvi.  13. 


5.  List  of  Commandments  and  Statutes. 
Deut.  iv.  25-40:  Title  iv.  40. 


6.  Lists  of  Judgments,  Statutes,  and  Commandments. 

Lev.  xvli.-xxvl.:  Title  xxvi.  15. 

Deut.  i V.  44-xxvi.  19 :  Title  iv.  45,  “  Testimonies,  Statutes,  and 

Judgments.” 

Title  V.  1-2,  “  Statutes,  Judgments,  and  Cov¬ 
enant.” 

Title  vl.  1,  “Commandments,  Statutes,  and 
Judgments.” 

Title  vii.  11,  "  Ck)mmandments,  Statutes,  and 
Judgments.” 

Title  vlil.  11,  “  Commandments,  Judgments, 
and  Statutes.” 

Title  xl.  1,  "  Statutes,  Judgments,  Com¬ 

mandments.” 

Title  xxvi.  16-17,  “  Statutes,  Command¬ 

ments,  and  Judgments.” 

Deut  xxvil.-xxxll.:  Title  xxx.  15-16,  “Commandments,  Statutes, 

and  Judgments.” 
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7.  List  of  Statutes,  Judgments,  and  Laws. 

Lev.  l.-xxvi.  46:  Title  xxvl.  46. 

8.  Lists  of  Statutes  of  Judgments. 

Num.  xxvll.  1-11:  Title  xxvll.  11. 

Num.  XXXV.  1-34:  Title  xxxv.  29. 

11.  Second  Investigation. 

A  second  subject  for  investigation  arises  at  once  when  the 
various  kinds  of  laws  have  been  noted  and  the  lists  of  each 
kind  collected  together ;  it  concerns  the  literary  form  in  which 
these  different  kinds  of  laws  are  cast.  Does  each  kind  of  laws 
appear  in  a  different  literary  fonn,  or  are  all  the  kinds  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  same  way?  This  query  has  already  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  by  another  and  in  part  observed  by 
many  others.  In  April,  1907,  Harold  M.  Wiener,  Esq.,  of 
London,  published,  in  the  Princeton  Rez'iezv,  an  article  in 
which  three  different  literary  forms  in  the  expression  of  laws 
in  the  Pentateuch  were  pointed  out.^  The  same  facts  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  same  author  in  “  Studies  in  Biblical 
Law,”  published  in  1904.  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Wiener  for  those  fundamental  facts  which  he  pointed 
out,  and  in  part  for  the  nomenclature  which  I  have  adopted 
in  the  investigation  which  I  am  alxiut  to  record.  The  material 
has,  however,  been  passed  in  careful  review  anew  and  all  the 
facts  verified.  For  the  use  which  I  make  of  the  facts,  and 
for  the  conclusions  which  are  reached,  I  am  responsible. 

The  following  literary  forms  are  to  be  noted  in  these 
groups  of  “commandments,”  “  judgments,”  “  statutes,”  which 
have  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing  investigation: — 

1.  Mnemonic.  Portions  of  these  laws  are  expressed  in  a 
very  brief,  terse  manner.  Rarely  is  a  descriptive  word  or 
phrase  introduced.  A  poetic  tendency  is  also  to  be  discerned ; 

^Republished  In  Pentateuchal  Studies  (1912),  pp.  170-194. 
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indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  ignored.  There  is  a  balancing  of 
clauses,  the  parallelism  so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
Thus  something  of  a  rhythmic  character  is  given  to  the  law 
so  expressed.  The  Ten  Commandments  are  in  part  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  this  literary  form,  and  the  “  Judgments  ”  generally 
manifest  these  characteristics.  In  many  places  they  are  strik¬ 
ingly  distinct,  so  much  so  that  they  appear  as  clearly  in  the 
English  as  in  the  Hebrew.  Ex.  xxi.  12-17 : — 

“  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die, 

Shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

And  If  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into 
his  hand, 

Then  I  will  appoint  thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  flee. 

But  if  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbor 
to  slay  him  with  guile; 

Thou  Shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die. 

And  he  that  smiteth  his  father,  or  his  mother. 

Shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

And  he  that  stealeth  a  man, 
and  selleth  him, 
or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand. 

He  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

And  he  that  curseth  his  father,  or  his  mother. 

Shall  surely  be  put  to  death.” 

See,  also,  Lev.  xxiv.  17-21. 

Two  tilings  suggest  the  name  “  Mnemonic”  for  these  laws 
which  appear  in  this  literary  form.  The  character  of  the 
laws  themselves  suggest  it.  Everybody  needed  to  memorize 
the  Ten  Commandments.  And  the  “  Judgments  ”  needed  to 
be  memorized  by  the  judges  as  a  modern  magistrate  needs  to 
be  very  familiar  with  certain  common  laws,  in  order  to 
hear  the  ordinary  causes  of  men  “  one  with  another  ”  with¬ 
out  detaining  to  refer  to  written  laws.  These  “  judgments,” 
being  for  the  most  part  “  judgings,”  decisions  of  judges,  un- 
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doubtedly  existed  as  common  law  passing  from  mouth  to 
mouth  before  they  were  written  down,  and  thus  would  ac¬ 
quire  this  mnemonic  form.  The  literary  form  itself  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  laws  point  to  a  mnemonic  intent  ex¬ 
actly  as  do  many  arrangements  of  geographical  facts,  gram¬ 
matical  facts,  historical  facts,  for  use  in  primary  schools. 
Wherever  such  are  found,  it  is  at  once  known  that  they  were 
intended  for  memorizing  by  children.  So,  why  should  any 
one  write  laws  in  poetry  or  anything  approaching  to  poetic 
form  except  that  they  might  be  memorized? 

2.  Descriptive.  If  “judgments”  were  common  law  and 
to  be  expressed  tersely,  with  few  or  no  descriptive  words, 
then  laws  about  unfamiliar  things  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
so  expressed,  but  must  introduce  many  descriptive  words 
and  phrases,  and  so  be  written  in  a  descriptive  style;  other¬ 
wise,  laws  about  unfamiliar  things  would  not  be  intelligible 
to  the  people.  Kautzsch  (Literature  of  the  Pentateuch,  p. 
108),  says  of  the  Documents  to  which  he  assigns  these  laws 
about  unfamiliar  things,  “  One  of  the  most  notable  signs 
[of  the  Documents]  is  the  style,  with  its  unfailing  breadth, 
its  fondness  for  exhaustive  details  and  ‘  juristic  formulating  ’ 
and  even  for  pure  schematism.”  Now,  there  are  such  unfa¬ 
miliar  subjects  treated  in  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch.  Such 
were  all  the  laws  of  the  Ceremonial  System.  For,  however  much 
they  may  have  resembled,  in  many  things,  familiar  ritual,  they 
differed  much  in  significance  and  application,  and  so  required 
careful  description.  The  directions  for  the  erection  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  making  of  its  furniture  and  the  vestments 
of  the  priests,  together  with  the  directions  for  the  ceremonies 
and  vestiture  of  the  priests,  were  likewise  unfamiliar.  The 
fact  that  the  tabernacle  was  in  the  main  of  Egyptian  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  its  furniture  and  the  vestments  of  the  priests  in 
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Egyptian  style  and  of  Egyptian  appearance,  and  in  most 
respects  according  to  Egyptian  customs,  does  not  seriously 
alter  the  unfamiliar  character  of  the  directions ;  for  the  al¬ 
lusions  necessary  to  change  these  things  from  the  use  of  a 
polytheistic  religion  to  the  use  of  a  monotheistic  religion,  and 
to  embody  the  symbolism  of  things  shown  to  Moses  “  in  the 
mount,”  require  description.  In  all  the  portions  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  which  record  these  things  this  descriptive  style  pre¬ 
vails.  And  this  style  is  as  plainly  apparent  in  a  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  as  is  the  mnemonic  character  of  the  “  com¬ 
mandments  ”  and  “  judgments.”  It  may  be  observed  in  the 
following  examples:  Ex.  xxv.  31-36  (“And  thou  shalt  make 
a  candlestick  of  pure  gold;  of  beaten  work  shall  the  candle¬ 
sticks  be  made ;  his  shaft,  and  his  branches,  his  bowls,  his 
knops,  and  his  flowers,  shall  be  of  the  same.  And  six 
branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides  of  it;  three  branches  of 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  one  side,  and  three  branches  of 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side;  three  bowls  made  like 
unto  almonds  with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch ;  and 
three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds  in  the  other  branch,  with 
a  knop  and  a  flower ;  so  in  the  six  branches  that  come  out  of 
the  candlestick,”  etc.);  see,  also.  Ex.  xxviii.  6-12;  xxx. 
11-16;  Lev.  xiii.  29-59;  xvi.  15-28. 

3.  Hortatory.  In  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  we  have 
now  discovered  laws  for  very  familiar  usage,  mnemonic  in 
form,  and  laws  for  careful  study,  more  descriptive  in  style. 
It  is  evident  that  the  one  remaining  use  for  laws,  their  adap¬ 
tation  to  public  address  by  statesmen  who  would  give  impulse 
to  National  movements,  calls  for  another  literary  style  quite 
as  distinct  and  characteristic  as  are  these  that  we  have  already 
noticed.  The  judge  of  to-day  will  use  one  style,  brief,  terse, 
pointed,  in  giving  decisions  from  the  bench;  quite  another 
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style  in  the  explanation  of  statutes  for  the  instruction  of  a 
class  of  students  in  a  law  school ;  and  still  another  and  very 
diflferent  style,  if  called  upon  to  mold  public  opinion  and  give 
impulse  to  public  action  by  a  popular  address  concerning 
these  same  laws.  Exactly  so  we  have  the  mnemonic  “  com¬ 
mandments  ”  and  “  judgments  ”  for  memorizing  by  the  people 
and  the  judges,  and  the  descriptive  “  statutes  ”  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  priests.  So  we  have,  also,  in  Deuteronomy 
the  hortatory  style  of  expression  by  which  all  these  various 
kinds  of  laws  were  set  forth  in  public  address  by  the  great 
lawgiver  to  give  impulse  to  righteous  activity  in  Israel,  as 
they  were  about  to  enter  the  promised  land.  This  hortatory 
style  in  the  addresses  of  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
is  also  clearly  apparent  in  translation.  No  one  can  read  the 
eloquent  appeal  for  obedience  in  Dent.  iv.  7-11  without  feel¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  this  hortatory  style: — 

“  For  what  nation  Is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto 
them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him 
for?  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath  statutes  and 
judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before  you  this 
day?  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest 
thou  forget  the  things  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they 
depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life;  but  teach  them  thy 
sons  and  thy  sons’  sons.  Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  when  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Gather 
me  the  people  together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  words,  that 
they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that  they  shall  live  upon 
the  earth,  and  that  they  may  keep  their  children.  And  ye  came  near 
and  stood  under  the  mountain;  and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire 
unto  the  midst  of  heaven,  with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  dark¬ 
ness.” 

Or  consider  this  inspiration  of  patriotism  in  Deut.  xx. 
1-4:— 

“  When  thou  goest  out  to  battle  against  thine  enemies,  and  seest 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  the  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid 
of  them;  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  which  brought  thee 
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up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  And  It  shall  be,  when  ye  are  come 
nigh  unto  the  battle  that  the  priest  shall  approach,  and  speak  unto 
the  people,  and  shall  say  unto  them.  Hear,  O  Israel;  ye  approach 
this  day  unto  battle  against  your  enemies;  let  not  your  hearts 
faint;  fear  not,  and  do  not  tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because 
of  them;  for  the  Lord  your  God  Is  he  that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight 
for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save  you.” 

Or  take  this  extract  from  the  fearful  description  of  the 
consequences  of  disobedience  in  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68,  especially 

37-44 

"And  thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  byword, 
among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.  Thou  shalt 
carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather  but  little  In; 
for  the  locust  shall  consume  it.  Thou  shall  plant  vineyards,  and 
dress  them,  but  shalt  neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the 
grapes;  for  the  worms  shall  eat  them.  Thou  shalt  have  olive  trees 
throughout  all  thy  coast,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself  with 
the  oil;  for  thine  olives  shalt  cast  its  fruit.  Thou  shalt  beget  sons 
and  daughters,  but  thou  shalt  not  enjoy  them;  for  they  shall  go 
Into  captivity.  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locusts 
consume.  The  stranger  that  is  within  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee 
very  high;  and  thou  shalt  come  down  very  low.  He  shall  lend  to 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  lend  to  him;  he  shall  be  the  head,  and 
thou  shalt  be  the  tall.” 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  distinction  between  the  mnemonic, 
the  descriptive,  and  the  hortatory  style  is  maintained  in  the 
highest  degree  in  every  sentence  of  these  different  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch.  There  are  some  “  judgments  ”  concerning 
comparatively  unfamiliar  things,  and  these  are  necessarily 
in  descriptive  style ;  there  are  “  statutes  ”  concerning  most 
common  portions  of  ritual  which  are  very  brief  and  terse, 
perhaps  also  intended  for  memorizing,  and  there  are  some  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  addresses  of  Moses  in  Deuteronomy  which  lag 
far  behind  the  highest  flight  of  his  oratory.  In  this  investi¬ 
gation  concerning  style  it  is  as  in  the  first  investigation  con¬ 
cerning  legal  terms,  it  is  not  upon  absolute  uniformity  of 
style  that  the  argument  rests,  but  upon  the  degree  of  uni- 
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formity..  These  different  styles,  mnemonic,  descriptive,  and 
hortatory,  do  indisputably  prevail  in  these  different  parts  of 
the  Pentateuchal  laws ;  this  prevalence  is  all-sufficient. 

III.  Third  Investigation. 

A  third  investigation  was  made  concerning  the  effect  of 
these  different  kinds  of  laws  and  different  uses  of  laws  upon 
the  vocabulary  and  literary  style  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  upon  the  literary  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch 
thus  afforded.  Much  has  already  appeared  on  this  subject, 
but  some  questions  remained  to  be  considered  more  spe¬ 
cifically. 

1.  The  vocabulary.  The  result  of  the  investigation  into 
the  technical  legal  terms  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  different 
uses  to  which  the  various  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were 
put,  lead  us  at  once  to  expect  a  ver>'  marked  effect  upon  the 
vocabulary  of  these  different  portions  of  the  law.  “  Judg¬ 
ments,”  chiefly  concerning  rights  and  wrong,  ofttimes  men¬ 
tioning  crimes  and  announcing  penalties,  and  at  other  times 
presenting  civil  cases,  naturally  required  words  denoting  such 
criminal  and  civil  matters.  And  these  being  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  will  not  require  many  descriptive  words  to 
make  the  laws  intelligible.  On  the  other  hand,  “  statutes  ” 
concerning  things  civil  or  religious  about  which  the  lawgiver 
announces  arbitrary  enactments,  concerning  things  not  right 
or  wrong  in  themselves,  mala  in  se,  but  only  so  because  of 
the  statutes,  mala  prohibita,  call  for  vocabularies  very  differ¬ 
ent  -from  those  of  the  “  judgments.”  The  subject  matter  of 
these  laws  being  less  familiar,  or  not  at  all  familiar,  naturally 
requires  the  use  of  descriptive  words  that  the  laws  may  be 
clearly  intelligible.  The  words  denoting  crimes  and  penal¬ 
ties,  so  characteristic  of  judgments,  will  be  entirely  wanting. 
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while  terms  denoting  architectural  ideas,  as  in  the  directions 
for  the  tabernacle,  or  stuffs  and  jewels,  as  in  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  of  the  priests,  or  sacri¬ 
fices  and  acts  of  devotion,  as  in  the  ceremonial  law,  will 
abound  in  these  “  statutes.”  The  “  commandments,”  because 
of  their  fundamental  character,  naturally  require  vocabularies 
somewhat  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  because  of  their  deeply 
moral  character,  they  call  for  vocabularies  more  akin  to  the 
vocabulary  of  “  judgments  ”  than  to  that  of  the  “  statutes.” 
The  sum  of  all  these  considerations  about  the  vocabularies  of 
the  different  kinds  of  laws  is  this:  Different  subjects  require 
different  vocabularies  to  express  them,  quite  as  much  as  they 
require  different  technical  terms  to  denominate  them.  Also, 
subjects  differing  so  much  from  each  other  as  to  be  so  sharply 
differentiated  by  technical  terms  lead  us  to  expect  as  great 
differences  in  vocabulary  as  do  different  authors.  Certainly 
our  criminal  laws  differ  in  vocabulary  as  much  from  the 
rubrics  of  religious  worship,  as  Milton  differs  from  Shake¬ 
speare,  Goethe  from  Bismarck,  Victor  Hugo  from  Balzac,  or 
any  other  two  modern  literati  differ  from  each  other. 

2.  Purposes.  Different  purposes  also  require  different, 
very  different,  literary  styles  and  vocabularies.  It  is  a  poor 
rhetorician  who  cannot  adapt  himself  to  his  audience  and 
occasion.  How  delightfully  different  are  some  of  our  great 
preachers  in  a  sermonette  to  the  children  and  in  the 
usual  sermon  to  the  congregation  which  immediately  follows. 
Sometimes  the  congregation  wishes  that  the  sermonette  would 
continue  all  the  way  through.  This  difference  may  be  just 
as  marked,  when  the  same  subject  is  discussed  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpose  in  mind  and  even  on  similar  great  occasions. 
Compare  President  Wilson  in  his  peace  message  to  Congress 
(Jan.  22,  1917)  with  President  Wilson  in  his  war  message 
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(April  2,  1917).  How  unlike  the  same  person,  though  dis¬ 
cussing  the  same  great  subject!  How  very  different  the  style 
and  the  spirit  and,  in  some  measure,  the  vocabulary!  But 
why  should  it  be  necessary  to  heap  up  evidence  on  this  sub¬ 
ject?  What  public  speaker  does  not  know  that  different 
purposes  and  different  occasions  require  different  styles  and 
vocabularies  quite  as  much  as  do  different  authors?  Now  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  law  were  intended  for  different  uses 
on  very  different  occasions ;  some  for  the  common  daily  use 
of  judges  on  the  bench,  some  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests, 
used  as  books  of  reference  by  the  educated  priesthood ;  others 
still  were  intended  for  public  address  as  in  the  exhortations 
of  Moses  to  the  people  on  the  plains  of  Moab.  These  different 
uses  and  different  occasions  were  so  marked  that  they  gave 
rise  to  some  of  the  laws  being  mnemonic  in  form,  that  judges 
could  easily  remember  them ;  others  descriptive,  that  the 
priests  could  easily  understand  them,  and  others  hortatory 
that  the  people  should  be  moved  to  do  them.  With  these 
facts  in  mind,  it  seems  almost  superfluous  to  lay  emphasis 
upon  the  additional  fact  that  these  different  purposes  and  dif¬ 
ferent  occasions  will  certainly  result  in  great  differences  of 
literary  style.  The  mnemonic  “  commandments  ”  and  “  judg¬ 
ments,”  with  their  brevity  and  terseness  and  rhythm,  present  a 
style  as  clearly  marked  as  is  that  of  the  Roman  Laws  of  the 
“  Twelve  Tables.”  The  descriptive  expression  of  the  law, 
the  “  statutes,”  necessarily  becomes  more  verbose  even  some¬ 
times  florid  in  expression,  and  the  addresses  of  Moses  in¬ 
tended  to  inspire  obedience  and  fine  patriotism  and  incite 
spiritual  fervor,  necessarily  take  on  the  impassioned  style  of 
such  statesmanlike  oratory.  Moreover  these  markedly  dif¬ 
ferent  literary  styles  cannot  but  react  upon  vocabulary  and 
change  it  still  more,  for  style  depends  quite  as  much  upon  the 
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choice  of  words  as  upon  the  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
spirit  of  the  author. 

3.  There  are  manifestly  great  differences  of  style  and 
vocabulary  in  different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  have  been  at  the  basis  of  nearly  all  the  critical  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  Pentateuch  during  the  last  century.  Though 
historical  difficulties  have  often  been  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
the  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  differences  of  style  and 
vocabulary  have  furnished  the  criteria  upon  which  the' divis¬ 
ions  have  been  made.  These  differences  of  style  and  vocab¬ 
ulary  have  been  often,  and  very  plausibly,  accounted  for  by 
the  supposition  of  different  authors  for  different  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch.  That  different  authors  would  satisfactorily 
account  for  these  differences  in  style  and  vocabulary  is  in¬ 
disputable.  Even  on  the  most  conservative  views  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Pentateuch  different  authors  have  in  some 
measure  to  do  with  these  differences  in  style  and  vocabulary ; 
for  “  commandments  ”  announced  by  the  voice  of  God  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  “  judgments,”  the  decisions 
of  judges  recognized  as  common  law,  would  not  represent 
the  style  of  Moses  which,  on  this  view,  only  appears  in  the 
“  statutes,”  directions  concerning  the  tabernacle  and  the  cere¬ 
monial  law,  in  narrative  portions,  and  in  the  impassioned 
oratory  of  the  addresses  on  the  plain  of  Moab. 

But  far  more  than  such  differences  of  authorship,  these 
different  subjects  of  law,  which  so  clearly  appear,  and  these 
different  purposes  to  which  the  laws  were  put,  which  are  not 
less  distinct  one  from  another,  make  most  complete  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  explanation  of  the  differences  of  style  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  which  have  so  often  been  pointed  out.  Thus  the  facts 
themselves  of  the  giving  and  use  of  these  laws  in  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  when  carefully  examined,  furnish  a  complete  solu- 
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tion  of  the  problems  of  style  and  vocabulary  which  the  laws 
present. 

IV’.  Fourth  Investigation. 

A  fourth  investigation  was  made,  concerning  the  results 
of  a  comparison  between  the  divisions  afforded  by  these 
different  kinds  and  uses  of  laws  and  the  divisions  presented 
by  the  Documentary  Theory. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  groups  of  the  various  kinds  of 
laws,  “  Commandments,”  “  Judgments,”  “  Statutes,”  were 
gathered  together  respectively,  and  there  should  be  attached 
to  each  collection  the  narrative  portions  which  serve  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  explain  these  “  commandments,”  “  judgments.” 
and  “  statutes,”  and  the  occasion  upon  which  they  were  given, 
there  would  result  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch  with  quite 
striking  characteristics  of  vocabulary  and  style.  If,  again, 
the  mnemonic,  the  descriptive,  and  the  hortatory  laws  were 
gathered  together  respectively,  together  with  the  narrative 
portions  which  serve  to  introduce  and  explain  them,  these 
also  would  result  in  divisions  with  very  striking  literary  char¬ 
acteristics.  When '  these  various  divisions  that  have  been 
named  are  actually  made,  it  is  found  that  the  two  sets  of 
divisions  are  the  same  in  substance.  The  “  Commandments  ” 
and  “  Judgments  ”  are  the  mnemonic  laws ;  the  “  Statutes 
are  the  descriptive  laws ;  and  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  con¬ 
tains  the  hortatory  presentation  of  the  laws. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  also 
presents  certain  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch.  According  to 
this  hypothesis  there  are  certain  main  Documents  as  fol¬ 
lows: — First  among  these  Documents,  because  esteemed  the 
oldest  of  them  all,  is  the  J  Document,  whose  author  is  known 
as  the  Jahvist,  because  he  used  almost  exclusively  the  name 
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Jehovah  in  speaking  of  God.  Another  Document  is  called 
the  E  Document,  whose  author  is  called  the  Elohist,  because 
he  refers  to  the  Deity  almost  exclusively  by  the  Hebrew  word 
Elohim.  These  two  very  early  Documents  were  later  com¬ 
bined,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  into  one  document,  called, 
for  convenience,  the  JE  Document.  It  is  in  this  combined 
document,  according  to  the  Theory,  that  the  two  authors  J 
and  E  appear,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Bible  as  we  have  it. 
A  second  main  document  appearing  in  the  Bible  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  according  to  this  Documentary  Hypothesis,  is  the 
P  Document,  the  Priestly  Writing,  so  called  because  its 
author  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  priest  or  a  company  of 
priests.  Finally,  there  is  the  D  Document,  which  is  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  its  author  is  called  the  Deuteronomist. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller  documents  pointed  out 
by  the  various  advocates  of  the  Documentary  Theory,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  element,  not  a  document,  contributed 
by  a  redactor  or  redactors,  various  editors  who  from  time  to 
time  had  to  do  with  the  publication  of  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  Hebrews.  This  last  element  is  denominated  R.  In  mak¬ 
ing  comparison  between  the  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch  af¬ 
forded  by  these  investigations  and  those  divisions  afforded 
by  the  Documentary  Theory  it  will  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
to  all  that  the  comparison  be  limited  to  the  main  documents 
of  the  Documentary  Theory ;  the  minor  documents  are  so 
brief  as  not  to  affect  the  general  results  of  the  comparison, 
and  the  element  supplied  by  the  redactor  serves  simply  to 
combine  together  the  real  documents.  Comparison  will  be 
made,  then,  with  the  JE  Document,  together  with  such  frag¬ 
ments  of  J  and  E  as  are  still  pointed  out:  the  P  Document, 
including  H,  the  Holiness  Code,  incorporated  with  it;  and 
the  D  Document.  While,  naturally,  all  critics  do  not  wholly 
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agree  in  the  assignment  of  passages  to  the  various  documents, 
there  is  quite  general  agreement  concerning  the  main  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  this  comparison  vve  will  follow  the 
divisions  as  they  are  given  by  Kautzsch  in  the  “  Literature 
of  the  Old  Testament”  (cf.  p.  226),  and  as  shown  to  the 
eye  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  edited  by  Professor  Haupt. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  just  cited,  there 
is  assigned  to  the  JE  Document  (including  the  fragments 
still  assigned  to  J  and  E)  the  Book  of  Exodus,  except  chap¬ 
ters  xxv.-xl.,  portions,  amounting  to  about  one  half,  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  and  portions  of  Leviticus,  especially  of  the 
Holiness  Code.  There  is  assigned  to  the  P  Document  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus  (except  portions  of  H), 
chapters  xxv.-xl.  of  the  Book  of  Exodus,  and  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  not  assigned  to  JE  and  to 
J  and  E.  The  D  Document  is  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
almost  in  its  entirety.  Only  chapter  xxxiii.  and  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  fragments  are  given  other  assignment. 

It  only  remains  to  compare  these  divisions  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  according  to  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  with  the 
divisions  afforded  by  the  different  kinds  and  uses  of  laws 
as  developed  in  the  preceding  investigations.  These  two  sets 
of  divisions  are  almost  exactly  identical.  There  is  a  margin 
of  uncertainty  in  the  assignment  of  difficult  passages  by 
either  process  of  division,  and  a  few  mistakes  may  be  made 
in  either  case.  Thus  a  certain  amount  of  disagreement  is 
reasonably  to  be  expected  in  this  comparison ;  there  is  no 
more  than  that.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows  the  main 
divisions  afforded  by  the  two  methods,  the  divisions  of  the 
Documentary  Theory  above  and  the  divisions  of  these  inves¬ 
tigations  below.  The  extent  of  agreement  is  indicated  by 
the  chromatic  scheme,  agreement  by  red,  disagreement  by 
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blue ;  divided  agreement,  that  is  agreement  in  part,  or  possible 
agreement  and  possible  disagreement,  by  both  red  and  blue. 
The  results  of  the  comparison  are  so  plain  that  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  diagram  will  perceive  that  the  JE  Document, 
together  with  the  scattered  fragments  assigned  to  J  and  E, 
is  made  up  very  exactly  of  the  “  commandments  ”  and  “  stat¬ 
utes  ”  found  in  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  almost  wholly 
mnemonic  laws,  with  the  addition  of  those  narrative  portions 
necessary  to  introduce  and  explain  these  collections  of  laws. 
The  P  Document  is  most  exactly  the  “  statutes  ”  of  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  almost  wholly  descriptive  laws,  with 
the  addition  here,  also,  of  the  narrative  portions  belonging 
with  these  “  statutes.”  The  D  Document  contains,  with  al¬ 
most  perfect  exactness,  the  hortatory  expressions  of  the 
“  commandments,”  “  judgments,”  and  “  statutes  ”  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  binding  thread  of  narrative  that 
makes  Deuteronomy  such  a  graphic  book. 

To  the  whole  agreement  indicated  by  this  comparison  of 
the  divisions  according  to  the  Documentary  Hypothesis  and 
the  divisions  afforded  by  these  investigations  there  is  but  a 
single  real  exception,  the  thirty-third  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
assigned  by  the  Documentary  Theory  to  some  late  author. 

Naturally  a  fifth  investigation  would  be  expected  here,  a 
comparison  of  the  peculiarities  of  vocabulary  and  style  be¬ 
tween  the  divisions  of  the  Pentateuch  according  to  this  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  literary  problems  and  the  divisions  afforded  by 
the  Documentary  Theory.  While  logically  such  a  comparison 
would  make  the  discussion  very  complete,  the  presentation 
of  it  would  be  really  a  waste  of  time,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that,  as  the  divisions  indicated  by  these  kinds  and  uses  of 
laws  are  substantially  identical  with  the  divisions  made  by 
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the  supposition  of  different  authors  according  to  the  Docu¬ 
mentary  Theory,  the  peculiarities  of  vocabulary  and  style 
must,  of  necessity,  be  substantially  the  same  also. 

CONCLUSION. 

These  various  investigations  and  this  striking  comparison 
with  the  Documentary  Theory  to  which  they  lead  do  not 
directly  disprove  the  Documentary  Theory.  They  are  not, 
indeed,  directed  immediately  to  that  end.  It  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant  to  disprove  any  of  the  theories  of  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch  as  it  is  to  present  a  correct  solution  of  the 
literary  problems  of  style  and  vocabulary  in  the  Pentateuch. 
I  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  spent 
much  time  and  great  learning  in  attempts  to  disprove  the 
Documentar\'  Theory ;  their  efforts  are  well  directed,  if  they 
should  prove  successful.  But  merely  to  disprove  the  Docu¬ 
mentary  Theory,  would  not  get  us  on  very  far ;  for  that  would 
leave  the  real  Pentateuchal  Problem  of  style  and  vocabulary 
still  unsolved.  The  original  purpose  of  these  investigations 
was  purely  analytical,  simply  to  discover  what  would  be  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  classifying  of  the  “  Materials  of  the  Law.’'  The 
immediate  purpose  of  the  publication  now  is  not  to  disprove 
any  theory  but  to  present  that  solution  of  the  Pentateuchal 
Problem  which  these  investigations  have  brought  to  light. 

So  I  say  wuth  all  frankness  that  these  investigations  do 
not  directly  disprove  the  Documentary  Theory  and  are  not 
directed  to  that  end.  But  they  do  far  more.  They  present 
only  patent  facts ;  yet  these  facts  afford  equally  as  good  and 
complete  explanation  of  the  literary  phenomena  of  style  and 
vocabulary  in  the  Pentateuch,  as  does  the  Documentary  The- 
or\'.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  something  else  besides 
that  theory  which  satisfactorily  meets  the  requirements  of 
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these  literary  phenomena  of  the  Pentateuch.  Moreover,  this 
it  does  mithout  calling  in  the  aid  of  any  suppositional  ele¬ 
ment,  as  unknown  authors  and  unmentioned  documents.  It 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  examining  and  interpreting 
of  evidence  that  nothing  is  to  be  supposed,  if  the  case  is  made 
complete  by  the  evidence  without  any  supposition.  These 
investigations  show  that  the  case  for  the  differences  of  style 
and  vocabulary  in  the  Pentateuch  is  complete  without  any 
suppositional  element.  It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  no  the¬ 
ory  or  explanation  in  life  and  literature  is  proved  simply  by 
the  fact  that  it  works,  but  an  explanation  that  works  ivithout 
calling  in  the  aid  of  any  suppositional  element  is  more  prob¬ 
able  than  one  that  invokes  such  aid.  Common  sense  does  not 
take  kindly  to  suppositions,  when  none  are  needed.  Thus, 
in  the  presence  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  kinds  and 
uses  of  laws,  indirectly  the  Documentary  Theory,  with  its 
suppositions  of  unknown  authors  and  documents  as  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  peculiarity  of  style  and  vocabulary  in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  niled  out.*^ 

^  The  discussion  of  difficulties  and  objections  will  appear  in  the 
April  number. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

GERMAN  CRITICS  AND  THE  HEBREW  BIBLE. 

BY  T.  H.  WEIR,  B.D.,  M.R.A.S., 

LECTURER  IN  ARABIC,  GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY. 

Among  the  many  things  which  have  been  tried  by  the 
present  War  and  which  have  been  found  wanting  is  the  so- 
called  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  which,  although  none 
of  its  main  features  originated  in  Germany,  is  yet  associated 
in  the  minds  of  most  English-speaking  people  with  that 
country.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  how  firm  a  hold 
that  criticism  had  taken,  not  only  upon  the  professional  schol¬ 
ars  both  of  this  country  and  of  America,  but  upon  the  general 
educated  reading  public  as  well,  than  the  fact  that  textbooks 
dealing  with  the  Biblical  books  no  longer  made  any  pretense 
of  arguing  the  case  for  or  against  this  criticism,  as  had  been 
the  custom  a  few  years  earlier,  although  the  argument  was 
always  conducted  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  critics ; 
but  the  outstanding  results  of  this  criticism  were  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  reader  was  merely  informed  that  “  all  the 
best  scholars  ”  had  decided  the  various  literary  problems  in 
such-and-such  a  way.  He,  as  a  layman  in  such  matters,  was 
not  in  a  position  to  form  a  judgment  for  himself.  He  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  their  opinion  just  as  he  would 
that  of  his  doctor  or  lawyer.  This  autocratic  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  literary  problems  was  entirely  successful,  as  auto¬ 
cratic  methods  are  apt  to  be  in  other  spheres  than  literature, 
with  the  result  that,  not  only  were  the  opinions  of  the  critics 
given  out  in  the  more  strictly  religious  circles  as  demonstrated 
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facts,  but  they  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  stock  in  trade 
of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  of  journalism  from  the  halfpenny 
newspaper  upwards.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any 
one  that,  when  these  writers  spoke  of  “  all  the  best  scholars,” 
they  were  simply  describing  themselves ;  and  so  they  were 
taken  at  their  own  value. 

This  high-handed  manner  of  treating  questions  of  schol¬ 
arship  naturally  did  not  meet  with  universal  acceptance ;  but 
its  advocates  were  in  such  a  majority  that  any  opposition 
which  ventured  to  raise  its  head  was  easily  crushed,  and  the 
fact  that  the  leading  literary  journals  were  on  the  side  of  the 
critics  made  it  difficult  for  the  opposition  to  find  an  outlet. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  men’s  views  on  many 
matters,  and  their  whole  outlook  upon  life,  have  changed. 
The  implicit  reliance  upon  human  reason  as  the  one  infallible 
guide  to  truth,  which  was  general  before  the  War,  has  van¬ 
ished,  and  there  is  a  greater  willingness  to  accept  and  study 
objective  facts.  In  these  circumstances  it  will  not  be  inop¬ 
portune  to  review  some  of  the  weak  spots  in  theories  accepted 
by  many  almost  as  a  religious  tradition. 

There  is  one  fatal  defect  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
Critical  position,  and  it  is  this :  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  the  critic,  whether  in  America  or  in  Europe,  has 
been  trained  in  the  Classical  tradition  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  or  in  the  study  of  the  literature  of  his  own  or  some 
other  people  of  Aryan  race.  Of  Eastern  peoples  and  their 
literatures  he  has  no  first-hand  knowledge,  and  so  the  whole 
Bible  is  to  him,  if  not  a  thing  of  supernatural  origin,  at  any 
rate  an  entirely  unique  product  of  the  human  mind.  All 
those  who  have  accepted  the  results  of  Western  criticism  and 
have  taken  part  in  this  propaganda  are  scholars  versed  in 
the  European  Classics  and  have  received  their  logical  equip- 
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ment  through  the  study  of  Euclid  and  Aristotle,  or  else  their 
minds  have  been  steeped  in  the  philosophical  systems  of  Kant 
and  Fichte  and  Hegel.  They  have  been  taught  to  regard 
everything  in  the  world  as  forming  part  of  a  continuous  pro¬ 
cess  of  evolution,  in  which  there  is  no  room  left  for  origi¬ 
nality,  or  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  human  spirit.  Such  a 
doctrine  makes  impossible  that  East,  in  whose  history  there 
is  no  development,  and  which  is  at  this  moment  being  ruined 
as  a  result  of  the  attempt  to  force  Western  politics  and  West¬ 
ern  science  upon  it.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  condemn 
the  modern  criticism  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature,  it  would 
be  enough  that  no  one  who  has  been  brought  up,  or  who  has 
lived  long,  in  the  East,  is  a  critic. 

The  whole  of  the  modem  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
rests  in  theory  upon  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution  does  not  apply  to  the  East.  We  see  a  pro¬ 
gressive  development  in  the  constitutional  history  of  England 
from  the  early  Saxon  days  down  to  the  present  time,  but  the 
Turkey  of  to-day  does  not  differ  from  the  Abbasid  Chalifate 
of  the  tenth  century,  save  that  then  the  Turks  were  over¬ 
riding  the  Arabs  and  to-day  the  Germans  are  overriding  the 
Turks.  Arabia  to-day  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  it  was 
a  thousand  years  ago.  But  for  the  Medina  railway,  ten  cen¬ 
turies  have  brought  it  nothing  new  save  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
gunpowder,  and  all  these  were  importations.  In  the  West 
institutions  grow  from  less  to  more,  but  in  the  East  they 
burst  fully  armed  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  then  slowly 
decay.  There  is  no  institution  of  which  this  is  more  true 
than  it  is  of  that  institution  which,  more  than  any  other, 
divides  the  East  from  the  West  like  an  impassable  gulf  —  the 
institution  of  Religion.  To  explain  the  sudden  emergence  in 
the  world  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  religion,  of  Christianity,  or 
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of  Islam  by  any  process  of  evolution  is  an  absolute  impossi¬ 
bility.  Like  language,  religion  is  perfect  at  its  birth.  The 
only  development  it  knows  is  in  a  backward  direction,  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  deterioration.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  Arts, 
of  which  it  is  one ;  and  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  critics’  argument 
is  that  they  treat  religion,  not  as  an  art,  but  as  a  science. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  more  recent  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  especially,  of  which  the  outstanding  exponent 
is  the  veteran  Julius  Wellhausen  of  Gottingen,  must  stand 
on  quite  a  diflPerent  level  from  that  of  Ferdinand  Baur  or  of 
David  Strauss,  seeing  that  it  has  been  so  universally  accepted 
in  this  country  and  in  America,  as  well  as  upon  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  whereas  the  criticism  of  the  Tubingen  school 
did  not  take  much  hold  outside  of  Germany  itself.  But  the 
reasons  for  this  difference  are  not  far  to  seek.  When  “  l.eben 
Jesu  ”  and  “  Paulus  ”  appeared  (before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century),  German  was  almost  as  little  known  in 
this  country  as  Russian  is  to-day;  but  when  Wellhausen’s 
Geschichte  Israels”  was  published  (1878),  the  German 
language  and  German  literature  had,  largely  owing  to  the 
labors  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  become  almost  as  familiar  as 
Latin  and  Greek.  More  than  one  German  historian  owes  his 
enhanced  reputation  to  his  English  translator.  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley’s  ”  Jewish  Church  ”  and  Professor  Dickson’s  translation 
have  kept  alive  the  fame  of  Heinrich  Ewald  and  Theodor 
Mommsen  when  their  originals  have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  authoritative.  Wellhausen,  also,  was  fortunate  in  the  spon¬ 
sors  who  introduced  him  to  his  English  public.  Moreover, 
when  he  appeared,  theological  thought  in  this  country  had 
been  set  free  from  the  fetters  of  dogma,  and,  above  all,  there 
was  a  general  weariness  of  the  old  and  a  craving  for  some¬ 
thing  new.  But,  that  the  success  and  apparent  permanence 
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of  the  Wellhausen  school  is  clue,  not  to  any  special  merit  in 
it  over  its  predecessors,  but  solely  to  the  fact  that  it  supplied 
a  popular  demand  of  the  time,  is  clear  from  the  further  fact 
that  both  Strauss  and  Baur  have  been  reintroduced  with  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  English  reader  by  a  well-known  popular  novelist. 

The  truth  is  that  the  whole  of  the  recent  criticism  of  the 
ancient  Hebrew  literature  is  founded  on  an  entire  miscon¬ 
ception  as  to  what  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Semitic 
writer  were.  To  take  only  one  point :  There  is  no  such  thing 
in  Hebrew,  or  perhaps  in  any  purely  Semitic  literature,  as 
a  prose  style.  To  distinguish  one  prose  writer  from  another 
by  his  style,  as  modern  commentators  profess  to  be  able  to 
do,  is  impossible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  each  successive 
writer  borrowed,  not  merely  his  facts,  but  also  his  phrase¬ 
ology,  from  his  predecessor.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose,  as^ 
all  the  critics  seem  to  do,  that  an  author  sat  down,  like  an 
up-to-date  pressman,  with  his  sources  laid  out  before  him, 
and  copied  out  extracts  now  from  one  source  and  now  from 
another.  Nearly  the  whole  of  education  in  the  East  consists, 
and  has  for  ages  consisted,  in  learning  by  heart  the  works, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  the  great  writers  and  authorities 
of  the  past ;  and  when  an  author  wishes  to  describe  an  event 
or  state  a  proposition,  he  does  so,  without  thinking,  in  the 
very  words  which  have  been  familiar  to  him  from  his  school¬ 
days,  and  which  the  extraordinary  power  of  memory  of  a 
semi-literary  people  has  enabled  him  to  retain  almost  ver¬ 
batim.  We  can  distinguish  by  marks  of  style  alone  a  passage 
taken  from  Gibbon  or  Macaulay  or  Carlyle,  but  even  the 
present-day  English  or  German  historians,  who  are  absorbed 
in  the  task  of  examining  authorities  and  getting  at  the  facts, 
cannot  be  distinguished  in  the  same  way ;  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Arab  prose  writers,  whose  whole  concern 
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was  to  hand  on  the  tradition  exactly  as  they  had  received  it 
from  those  who  were  before  them,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
distinguish  one  from  another  by  any  criteria  of  style. 

Moreover,  not  only  is  there  no  prose  style  in  ancient  He¬ 
brew  by  which  one  author  can  be  distinguished  from  another, 
but  the  language  common  to  all  is  very  far  from  being  a 
classical  or  even  grammatical  one.  Hence  most  of  the  latest 
commentaries  upon  these  writers  are  filled  with  corrections 
of  what  they  did  write,  and  conjectural  emendations  indicat¬ 
ing  what  they  ought  to  have  written.  But  this  takes  for 
granted  that  these  Old-world  men  of  letters  always  did  write 
what  they  should  have  written,  or,  what  is  a  rather  different 
thing,  what  the  latter-day  commentator  thinks  that  they  should 
have  written.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  of  the 
New,  was  a  vernacular  dialect,  and  the  books  composed  in  it 
exhibit  almost  every  defect  and  blemish  which  a  literary  com¬ 
position  can;  and  to  judge  them  by  the  polished  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  the  European  critic  does,  is  wholly  to 
misjudge  and  misunderstand  them.  The  work  of  even  a 
good  Arab  historian  or  prose  writer  will  be  found  to  be  full 
of  what  in  an  European  author  would  be  condemned,  — 
omissions,  repetitions,  tautology',  inconsequences,  and  incon¬ 
sistencies.  But  these  are  not  serious  faults  in  an  Arab  or 
Hebrew  writer;  for  they  only  reflect  the  unschooled  mind  of 
the  people.  They  are  the  natural  features  of  a  primitive  and 
rudimentary  stage  of  literary  composition. 

By  far  the  best  specimen  of  this  unformed  and  unde¬ 
veloped  prose  is  to  be  found  in  the  Koran,  the  first  prose 
work  composed  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  Koran  is  filled 
with  anachronisms,  discrepancies,  and  ^elf-contradictions 
compared  with  which  those  of  the  Hebrej^Bible  are  hardly 
worthy  of  remark.  Yet  when  these  phenomena  occur  in  a 
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Hebrew  work,  they  are  regarded  as  indubitably  proving  that 
that  work  was  composed,,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  authors, 
whose  dates  were  centuries  apart,  and  whose  writings  were 
taken  to  pieces  by  later  scribes  and  the  parts  fitted  together 
in  a  kind  of  mosaic,  and  then  given  out  to  the  world  as  the 
original  composition  of  some  national  saint  or  hero  of  a  by¬ 
gone  age.  Precisely  the  same  line  of  argument  is  applicable, 
only  with  tenfold  force,  to  the  Koran ;  and  yet  we  know  that 
the  Koran  was  composed  within  the  space  of  twenty-three 
years  by  a  single  hand.  There  could  be  no  more  decisive 
proof  of  how  far  the  critics  have  gone  astray  in  their  analysis 
of  the  Hebrew  sacred  books. ^ 

But  even  granting  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  different 
hands  (as  in  some  cases  it  undoubtedly  is)  at  work  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  the  Biblical  books,  it  would  not  by 
any  means  follow,  as  the  critics  imagine,  that  these  various 
hands  necessarily  belonged  to  different  dates.  Difference 
of  vocabulary  in  the  case  of  the  Semitic  languages  points,  not 
to  difference  of  date,  but  to  difference  of  locality.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  Arabic  of  Morocco  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  Syria,  but  the  words  used  in  Morocco  to-day 
are  in  the  main  identical  with  those  used  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  the  case  with  Syria  is  the  same.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  true  that,  even  when  the  language  has  changed,  much 
of  the  vocabulary  remains  the  same.  The  Arabic  of  Syria 
contains  a  considerable  number  of  loan-words  from  Syriac, 
which  were  in  use  there  before  the  Muhammadan  conquest 
in  the  seventh  century ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Egypt.  Even 
supposing,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible  at  this  distance  of 
time  to  analyze  the  Hebrew  documents  so  as  to  distinguish 
‘  This  argument  was  worked  out  with  special  reference  to  the 
Books  of  Samuel  by  the  present  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Re¬ 
view  for  March,  1907. 
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the  various  hands,  this  would  not  point  to  a  difference  of 
date,  but  merely  to  a  different  place  of  composition. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  result  of  the  critical 
analysis  of  the  Hebrew  historical  books  was  to  disintegrate 
four  separate  hands  in  their  composition,  which  were  named 
J  and  E,  D  and  P.  It  was  believed  that  after  the  lapse  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  years  it  was  possible  for 
human  ingenuity  to  assign  one  half  of  a  verse  to  one  of  these 
sources  and  the  other  half  to  another.  At  last  the  analysis 
was  carried  so  far  that  it  became  impossible  any  longer  to 
maintain  that  such  persons  as  J  and  E  and  D  and  P  ever 
existed.  The  public  was  then  informed  that  the  documents 
indicated  by  these  symbols  were  written,  not  by  men,  but 
by  schools.  Nothing  could  show  better  how  completely  those 
interested  in  these  matters  had  surrendered  their  liberty  of 
thought  to  the  authority  of  the  critics,  than  the  fact  that  this 
proposition  was  accepted. 

There  is  one  unpleasant  feature  of  the  recent  criticism  of 
the  Hebrew  books  for  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  we 
have  to  thank  scholars  of  German  nationality,  and  that  is  a 
tendency  to  degrade  the  Hebrew  literature  as  far  as  that  can 
be  done.  Thus  we  are  told  that  perhaps  the  most  genuinely 
historical  chapters  in  the  older  books  are  those  at  the  close 
of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  which  describe  the  scandals  which 
took  place  at  David’s  court.  The  prophets  become  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  writers  of  political  broadsides.  In  nearly  every 
brochure  we  are  told  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  was  “  the 
hymn-book  of  the  second  temple,”  there  being  no  personal 
religion  before  the  Exile.  There  are  in  the  Old  Testament 
a  number  of  passages  which  are  capable  of  a  twofold  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  it  seems  to  be  always  the  baser  interpretation 
which  we  are  asked  to  adopt.  When  Amos  told  the  high 
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priest,  “  I  am  no  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet  ”  (vii.  14), 
he  did  not  mean  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  one.  He 
meant  that  an  honest  herdsman  like  himself  was  a  better 
man  than  any  prophet!  And  so,  whenever  we  meet  a  noble 
or  disinterested  sentiment,  it  is  brought  down  to  earth  by 
some  mean  interpretation.  The  advanced  German  scholar 
sees  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  literature  only  the  reflection  of 
the  political  and  moral  ideas  of  his  own  time  and  country, 
and  his  interpretation  is  always  tinged  with  his  own  motives, 
be  it  anti-Semitism  or  socialism  or  commercialism  or  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy.  In  his  hands  there  has  ceased  to  be  a  He¬ 
brew  literature.  Instead,  we  have  an  immense  quantity  of 
detached  fragments,  hardly  any  of  which  are  of  any  moral 
or  spiritual  value. 

And  yet  the  critic  is  never  tired  of  bewailing  the  low  eth¬ 
ical  and  religious  tone  of  the  Hebrew  writers:  In  the  god 
depicted  by  the  source  J  “  cleverness  and  cunning  predomi¬ 
nate  over  truthfulness.”  “  In  ethical  features  the  god  of  P 
is  relatively  wanting.”  ^  “  In  the  P>ook  of  Esther  there  is 

no  trace  of  religious  excitation  and  hope.  .  .  .  National  aloof¬ 
ness  and  national  fanaticism,  hatred  against  the  foreigners 
in  whose  midst  they  dwell,  characterize  it.”  -  Commenting 
upon  the  familiar  Twenty-third  Psalm,  a  leading  critic  de¬ 
clares  :  “  Disagreeable  as  we  feel  it  to  be,  that  the  eternal 
contentions  of  Judaism  cast  their  shadow  upon  this  poem  and 
introduce  a  hateful  feature,  yet  Ps.  xxiii.  has  in  general  de¬ 
served  the  preference  which,  since  ancient  times,  readers 
have  fostered  for  this  idyll  of  the  holy  people.”  ®  One  can- 

*  Handkommentar  zum  A.  T.:  Ex.  Lev.  Num.,  by  Professor 
Baentsch  of  Jena  (1903),  pp.  xx,  xlv. 

*  Handkommentar  zum  A.  T.:  Esr.  Neh.  Est.,  by  Professor  Sieg¬ 
fried  of  Jena  (1901),  p.  141. 

*Kurzer  Hand-Kommentar  zum  A.  T.:  Die  Psalmen,  by  Professor 
Duhm  of  Basel  (1899). 
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not  resist  adding  one  further  quotation  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  Referring  to  the  part  played  by  Haman  in  the  Book 
of  Esther,  one  critic,  so  long  ago  as  1888,  wrote :  “  The 
Hamanism  of  Berlin  knew  no  more  of  the  Cross  than  Haman 
did,  or,  rather,  they  had  the  desire  to  crucify.”  ^ 

The  history  of  Israel  as  “  reconstructed  ”  by  the  critics 
was  practically  the  old  Bible  history  turned  upside  down. 
Instead  of  the  Faith  being  purest  at  the  source,  as  all  re¬ 
ligions  are,  we  were  bidden  to  think  of  the  primitive  Jehovah 
as  a  mere  tribal  god,  the  thought  of  His  universality  being 
unknown  even  to  the  early  prophets.  The  people  of  Israel 
never  were  in  Egypt  at  all,  and  the  familiar  story  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canaan  under  Joshua  is  contradicted  by  the  account 
given  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  according  to  which  each  tribe 
took  possession  of  its  own  territory  for  itself.  On  all  such 
points  the  reconstructed  history  goes  right  in  the  teeth  of 
the  known  course  of  every  other  religious  system,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  how  the  traditional  history  of  Israel  seems 
to  be  followed  point  by  point  in  the  course  which  was  carved 
out  for  itself  centuries  later  by  Islam.* 

If  the  above  argument  is  valid,  it  would  show  that  the 
theory  upon  which  the  history  and  literature  of  ancient  Israel 
have  been  taught  to  old  and  young  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years  is  erroneous.  There  are  many  more  general 
considerations  which  will  readily  occur  to  every  lover  of 
literature  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  more 
one  reads  of  the  stories  of  other  countries  and  the  more  one 
studies  their  books,  the  more  will  he  be  inclined  to  accept 
the  story  of  Israel  as  told  by  her  own  writers  and  poets. 

‘Commentary  on  Esther,  by  Dr.  Pauliis  Cassel,  Berlin  (trans¬ 
lated  by  A.  Bernstein,  1888),  p.  xvl. 

“  This  matter  was  discussed  by  the  writer  in  The  Expositor, 
1904. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE 
COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 


BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER^  M.A.,  LL.B.^  OF  LINXOLN’s  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

I. 

The  question  how  the  Pentateuch  reached  its  present  form 
has  been  under  debate  for  centuries.  For  some  time  it  looked 
as  if  the  line  of  inquiry  suggested  by  Astruc’s  discrimination 
between  the  passages  ^  in  Genesis  which  used  Elohim  and 
those  which  were  characterized  by  the  presence  of  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  had  opened  up  a  possibility  of  solution.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  theories  were  elaborated  which  culminated 
in  the  well-known  documentary  and  evolutionary  hypotheses. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  unsoundness  of  these  hypothe¬ 
ses  in  all  their  branches  has  been  successfully  demonstrated, 
and  the  critics  who  sought  to  vindicate  them  in  open  contro¬ 
versy  have  been  reduced  to  silence.^ 

The  gap  left  by  the  destruction  of  the  documentary  theory 
is  as  yet  unfilled.  The  most  complete  solution  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  problem  which  is  possible  on  the  materials  at  present 
‘See  Studies  in  Biblical  Law  (cited  as  SBL);  Essays  in  Penta- 
teuchal  Criticism  (EPC);  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  (OP); 
Pentateuchal  Studies  (PS);  The  International  Standard  Bible  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  (ISBE);  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (BS),  especially  Jan.  1908 
and  1913-17  (Inclusive);  J.  Dahse,  Textkritische  Materlalien  zur 
Hexatcuchfrage;  A.  Troelstra,  The  Name  of  God;  B.  D.  Eerdmans, 
Alttestamentliche  Studlen.  For  introductions  to  the  present  inves¬ 
tigation,  see  OP  and  ISBE  s.v.  "  Pentateuch.” 
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known  to  exist  cannot  be  given  in  the  lifetime  of  our  gen¬ 
eration,  for  too  much  preliminary  work  is  necessary.  Never¬ 
theless,  our  present  knowledge  makes  it  possible  to  offer 
certain  contributions-  to  the  ultimate  answer  to  the  question. 


I. 

All  extant  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  are  ultimately  derived 
from  one  MS.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  last  common 
ancestor  of  our  existing  texts  will  be  called  the  archetype. 
The  present  section  will  aim  at  making  out  a  prima  facie 
case  for  holding  that  the  form  of  the  Pentateuch  is  partially 
due  to  pre-archetypal  or  archetypal  damage.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity  this  matter  will  be  as  far  as  possible  isolated: 
no  distinction  will  be  made  between  injuries  that  may  be 
supposed  to  have  occurred  at  an  earlier  date  and  those  that 
may  have  happened  later;  and  the  question  of  the  original 
form  of  the  autograph  will  be  reserved. 

It  is  obvious  that  editors  confronted  with  a  damaged  MS. 
might  adopt  various  methods  of  dealing  with  their  difficul¬ 
ties.  They  might  simply  leave  matters  alone  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  they  found  portions  of  it  in  fragments,  they  might 
merely  transcribe  the  fragments  in  any  casual  order.  A 
modern  scholar  finding  an  old  damaged  MS.  would  endeavor 
to  note  the  precise  order  in  which  the  material  was  discov¬ 
ered,  but  that  will  scarcely  have  been  the  method  of  an  un¬ 
critical  age.  In  the  first  examination  of  the  fragments  —  nay, 
in  taking  them  up  from  the  place  in  which  they  were  depos¬ 
ited  —  the  original  order  will  have  been  lost.  Hence  its 
preservation  by  the  editors  is  scarcely  a  possibility. 

Another  method  available  for  ancient  editors  was  to  try 
to  arrange  the  material  on  some  intelligible  principle.  This 
might  make  matters  better  or  worse  according  to  the  clues 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  297.  6 
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followed.  They  might  light  on  the  intention  of  the  author, 
or  they  might  get  further  away  from  his  arrangement  with 
each  attempt  at  improvement. 

Again,  they  might  leave  the  defective  material  untouched 
or  they  might  seek  to  restore  it  from  parallel  passages.  Or, 
lastly,  they  might  rewrite  it. 

These  processes  would  not  necessarily  be  performed  once 
for  all.  They  might  be  carried  on  continuously  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  scholars  commenting  on  and  editing  a  text  that  was 
known  to  have  suffered  in  transmission.  If  it  were  common 
knowledge  that  a  book  was  not  in  its  original  order,  succes¬ 
sive  attempts  might  be  made  to  improve  the  arrangement ; 
and  if  they  were  based  on  erroneous  principles  the  confusion 
would  grow  worse  with  every  endeavor  to  lessen  it. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  show  at  a  glance  that  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  such  a  theory  as  has  been  suggested  are  very  con¬ 
siderable.  It  is  now  necessary  to  point  to  some  of  the  evidence 
that  renders  the  hypothesis  probable.  In  considering  it  the 
reader  should  in  each  case  ask  himself  the  question,  whether 
the  particular  phenomenon  under  discussion  could  possibly  be 
due  to  intelligent  design.  The  issue  between  the  hypothesis 
under  consideration  and  the  documentary  theory  is  this :  The 
documentary  theorists  claim  that  in  each  case  the  phenomena 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  one  or  more  editors  de¬ 
liberately  framing  a  book  from  continuous,  coherent,  pre¬ 
existing  documents.  The  present  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 
contends  that  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  many  facts  other¬ 
wise  than  by  an  hypothesis  of  accident  coupled  with  editorial 
attempts  to  remedy  the  resulting  injury. 

The  first  line  of  evidence  will  be  furnished  by  passages 
where  either  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  text  or  the  inco¬ 
herence  of  the  order  forbids  any  hypothesis  of  intentional 
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selection  or  arrangement.  The  argument  will  be  that  in  each 
case  accident  is  the  only  possible  explanation,  and  the  ad¬ 
missions  of  the  documentary  theorists  will  be  utilized. 

Numbers  vii.  89  furnishes  a  singularly  cogent  example  in 
a  single  verse :  “And  when  Moses  went  into  the  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing  to  speak  with  him,  then  he  heard  the  Voice  speaking  unto 
him  from  above  the  mercy-seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  from  between  the  two  cherubim ;  and  he  spake 
unto  him.”  The  versional  differences  suggest  glossing,  but 
nothing  that  affects  our  present  inquiry.  “  This  verse,”  writes 
J.  E.  Carpenter  {ad  loc.),  “  is  plainly  severed  from  its  natural 
connexion,  for  there  is  no  proper  antecedent  to  ‘  him.’  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  fragment  of  Ps,  being  closely  related  to  Ex.  xxv. 
21  f.,  left  stranded  like  a  boulder,  amid  alien  surroundings.” 
Similarly  G.  B.  Gray  (ad  loc.)  :  “An  isolated  fragment  of  a 
narrative  which  recorded  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made 
in  Ex.  xxv.  22.”  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  (ad  loc.)  :  “A  curious 
fragment  having  no  connexion  with  what  now  precedes  or 
follows.”  Hereafter  we  shall  see  what  light  it  throws  on 
the  state  of  the  Pentateuch  from  another  point  of  view.  For 
the  present  we  are  concerned  merely  to  insist  on  its  frag¬ 
mentary  character  and  the  impossibility  of  supposing  that 
either  its  position  or  its  incomplete  condition  is  due  to  the 
design  of  any  responsible  author  or  editor.  It  points  to  a 
tattered  MS.  every  scrap  of  which  was  zealously  preserved 
by  the  guardians  of  the  text,  and  no  other  explanation  can 
be  suggested  that  would  account  for  its  present  state  and 
location. 

Exodus  xviii.  is  a  misplaced  narrative.  In  xvii.  the  Israel¬ 
ites  are  at  Rephidim,  and  they  do  not  leave  till  xix.  2.  But  in 
xviii.  5  Moses  is  encamped  in  the  wilderness  at  the  Mount 
of  God.  Further,  the  institution  of  the  judicial  system  in 
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25  f.  is  clearly  subsequent  in  date  to  Ex.  xxiv.  12-14.  Deu¬ 
teronomy  i.  9-17  places  the  incident  at  Horeb;  “and  this  is 
supported  in  E  by  Jethro’s  reference  (23)  to  their  approach¬ 
ing  departure.  The  whole  section,  therefore,  originally  fell 
among  the  last  of  the  Horeb  scenes”  (Carpenter  on  ver. 
12).  No  reason  other  than  accident  can  be  assigned  for  the 
displacement. 

On  Ex.  XXX.  17  Carpenter  notes  that  “  the  opening  words 
of  18  ‘  and  thou  shalt  make,”  cp.  1,  3,  5,  25,  35,  suggest  that 
it  was  once  continuous  with  some  other  passage.” 

“  The  most  singularly  and  obviously  inappropriate  ele¬ 
ment  in  chh.  xxxiii.  f.  is  xxxiii.  7-11,  describing  the  practise 
of  Moses  and  Joshua  in  regard  to  the  ‘  Tent  of  Meeting.’  .  .  . 
Besides  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting 
we  have  in  chh.  xxxiii.  f.  the  relation  of  two  other  incidents, 
with  neither  of  which  the  story  of  the  institution  of  the 
Tent  of  Meeting  has  any  real  connection ;  one  of  which 
it  flagrantly  interrupts”  (B.  W.  Bacon,  Triple  Tradition  of 
the  Exodus  [1898],  pp.  139  f.).  • 

On  Ex.  XXXV.  1  Carpenter  writes :  “The  title  .  .  .  suggests 
a  longer  series  of  injunctions  than  the  commands  in  2  f. ;  and 
of  these  2  only  is  actually  contained  in  xxxi.  15,  3  being  en¬ 
tirely  independent.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  was 
the  beginning  of  a  more  extensive  collection,  and  does  not 
stand  in  its  original  place.” 

The  same  commentator  regards  Lev.  x.  8  f.  as  “  a  frag¬ 
ment,  marked  by  a  closing  formula  9b,  but  slenderly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  text  ” ;  10a,  as  “  another  fragment  attached 
to  the  preceding  without  any  apparent  link  ” ;  12  f.,  as  “  also 
a  fragpnent.”  On  xx.  27  he  writes :  “  This  fragment  has 

apparently  been  detached  from  its  original  connexion,  and 
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attached  loosely  to  the  close  of  a  section  containing  cognate 
material.” 

In  Lev.  xxiv.  1-4  we  find  legislation  as  to  lamps.  Carpen¬ 
ter  (ad  loc.),  after  referring  to  the  parallel  passages  in  Ex. 
xxvii.  20  f.  and  Num.  viii.  1—4,  continues :  “The  passage  in 
Ex.  appeared  to  be  out  of  place,  and  this  may  be  the  more 
original.  .  .  .  But  the  context  here  is  not  very  suitable.” 

It  is  immediately  followed  by  verses  5-9,  and  Carpenter 
becomes  more  emphatic.  “Another  disconnected  fragment,” 
he  writes  (ad  loc.),  “concerning  the  shewbread.  .  .  .  Con¬ 
jecture  is  at  fault  concerning  the  reasons  for  incorporating 
these  regulations  here,  immediately  after  the  calendar  of  the 
feasts.” 

Of  Num.  vi.  22-27  (the  priestly  blessing),  Kennedy  writes 
(ad  loc.)  :  “  Its  position  here  instead  of  [?  before  H.  M.  W.] 
Lev.  ix.  23  is  another,  and  not  the  least  striking  illustration 
of  the  lack  of  systematic  arrangement  which  characterises 
the  legislative  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.”  Gray  (ad  loc.) 
thinks  that  “  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  P’s 
general  method  if  the  blessing  had  been  introduced  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  first  occasion  on  which  Aaron  solemnly 
blessed  the  people  (Lev.  ix.  22  f.)  ;  possibly  it  once  stood 
there,  for  we  cannot  be  sure  that  its  present  is  its  original 
position.”  . 

On  Dent.  x.  6  f.  Carpenter  writes :  “  These  verses,  though 
Kuenen  declared  them  inseparable  from  the  rest,  certainly 
seem  out  of  place  here.  ...  By  what  editorial  process  this 
brief  specimen  survived  among  the  dislocated  fragments  of 
E’s  list  of  Israel’s  journeys  and  found  its  way  into  the  his¬ 
torical  annotations  attached  to  one  of  D’s  homilies,  it  is  not 
possible  to  form  any  definite  conception.” 

These  admissions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  clearness.  Nowhere  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  a  documentary  theory  or  such  redactors  as  it  postulates 
can  explain  the  facts.  “  Stranded  boulder,”  “  isolated  frag¬ 
ment,”  “  singularly  and  obviously  inappropriate  element,” 
“  disconnected  fragment,”  “  conjecture  at  fault,”  “  striking 
illustration  of  the  lack  of  systematic  arrangement,”  admir¬ 
ably  express  the  features  to  which  attention  is  drawn.  ^ 

In  these  cases  the  documentary  theorists  are  compelled  to 
throw  up  the  sponge.  All  are  explicable  on  the  view  of  a 
damaged  manuscript  the  fragments  of  which  were  preserved 
by  pious  editors,  but  none  are  compatible  with  a  theory  of  a 
redactor  working  on  documents  with  the  view  to  an  inten¬ 
tional  compilation  on  conscious  principles. 

Before  passing  away  from  this  division  of  the  evidence  it 
is  right  to  say  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  admittedly 
fragmentary  passages  which  fit  in  with  an  archetypal  theory 
at  least  as  well  as  with  any  documentary  theory.  F'or  instance, 
on  Num.  xi.  29-32,  Carpenter  writes:  “The  abruptness  of 
both  opening  and  close  indicates  that  it  is  only  a  fragment.” 
He  proceeds  to  assign  reasons  for  the  conduct  of  the  redactor 
in  dropping  the  context,  but  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  the 
passage  has  become  a  fragment  through  the  same  causes  as 
those  already  noticed. 

Closely  allied  with  the  first  division  of  the  evidence  are  the 
cases  where  the  present  order  is  such  as  cannot  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  either  an  original  author  or  an  editor  working 
on  any  systematic  plan.  Thus,  on  Ex.  xxvii.  20,  Carpenter 
writes :  “  This  reference  to  the  provision  of  oil  for  the  ever¬ 
burning  lamps  breaks  the  otherwise  orderly  sequence  of 
xxv.-xxix.,  cp.  XXV.  6.  It  implies  that  the  Tent  of  Meeting 
is  ready,  and  the  Aaronic  priesthood  installed  in  their  sacred 
charge.  Compared  with  Lev.  xxiv.  1-3,  Num.  viii.  1-4  it 
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seems  to  have  been  inserted  later  here  for  completeness.”  On 
Lev.  i.  la  he  notes  that  “  the  first  legislative  group  i.-vii.  con¬ 
tains  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  offerings  to  be  brought 
to  the  Sanctuary.  In  its  present  position  this  section  inter¬ 
rupts  the  connexion,  for  the  consecration  of  the  priests  in 
viii.-ix.  should  follow  Ex.  xxxv.-xl,  as  Ex.  xxix.  succeeds 
xxv.-xxviii.  To  what  precise  editorial  method  this  is  due, 
whether  Ex.  xxxv.-xl.  and  Lev.  viii.-ix.  were  inserted  later 
on  either  side  of  the  sacrificial  code  in  Lev.  i.-vii.,  or  whether 
the  code  was  subsequently  placed  in  close  relation  with  the 
account  of  the  completion  of  the  sanctuary,  cannot  be  pre¬ 
cisely  detennined,”  On  lb  he  suggests  that  “  the  editor  who 
placed  the  whole  section  here  seems  to  have  attempted  by  this 
title  to  connect  it  with  the  situation  implied  in  the  erection  of 
the  Tent  of  Meeting.”  In  other  words,  the  documentary  the¬ 
ory  can  offer  no  plausible  explanation  of  the  present  location 
of  these  chapters  as  a  whole  on  the  hypothesis  of  intelligent 
redaction. 

The  position  of  Num.  xxx.  seems  to  be  due  to  the  mention 
of  vows  in  xxix.  39.  No  other  connection  can  be  traced. 

The  investigation  may  now  take  a  wider  sweep,  and  glance 
at  the  main  outlines  of  the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  ma¬ 
terial.  Moses  comes  down  from  the  Mount  in  Ex.  xxxiv. 
The  long  passage  xxxv.  4-xl.  is  occupied  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Tabernacle  and  sacred  impedimenta,  culminating 
in  the  erection  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year.  Then 

Lev.  1.  1  speaks  from  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  but 
vil.  38  speaks  from  Mount  Sinai, 
vlil.  and  lx.  deal  with  the  consecration  of  Aaron. 

X.  Is  concerned  with  the  subsequent  sin  of  Nadab  and  Ahlhu, 
some  consequential  matters,  and  some  laws  which  may 
be  misplaced. 
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Lev.  xi.-xv.  contain  no  clear  indication  of  date  or  place. 

xvi.  was  delivered  “after  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of 
Aaron.” 

xvll.-xxlv.  9  contain  no  Indications  of  date, 
xxlv.  10-23.  The  scene  is  laid  at  a  time  when  Moses  was 
in  the  camp,  but 

xxv.-xxvll.  were  given  on  Mount  Slnal.‘ 

Pausing  there  for  a  moment,  we  may  ask  whether  any  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  of  these  phenomena  can  be  found  in  any. 
theory  of  conscious  redaction.  The  order  is  neither  chrono¬ 
logical  nor  topical,  nor  is  it  based^  on  any  other  intelligible 
principle.  How  explain  the  position  of  xxiv.  10-23  except 
on  the  hypothesis  of  accident?  Why  should  such  legislation 
as  xxv.-xxvii.,  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  be  inserted  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  position  of  these  chapters?  If  they  were  taken  from  a 
separate  document,  what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  their 
incorporation  at  this  point  ?  * 

Numbers  resumes  the  narrative  at  a  date  which  is  appar¬ 
ently  later  than  Lev.  xvi.,  but  subsequently  goes  back  to  an 
earlier  time.  Thus 

Num.  1.  1  refers  to  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

48  ff.  The  prohibition  to  number  Levi  refers  to  an  earlier 
time  than  47. 

ill.  1  dates  by  Mount  Sinai,  though  4  recognizes  the  subse¬ 
quent  death  of  Nadab  and  Ablhu. 

14  is  dated  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

V.  1-4.  A  camp  law. 

V.  5-vi.  21.  No  indications  of  date. 

vl.  22-27.  The  priestly  blessing. 

vii.  returns  to  the  completion  of  the  Tent  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  and  the  following  days. 

’  In  Lev.  XXV.  1  the  words  “  in  Mount  Sinai  ”  are  omitted  by  the 
Septuagintal  t  and  Cyr-ed  and  misplaced  in  a  MS.  of  Cyril.  They 
may  be  a  gloss,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  statements  of  xxvl.  46, 
xxvll.  34. 

*  To  economize  space  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  theory 
set  forth  in  the  next  section  solves  these  difficulties. 
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Num.  vlli.  is  undated. 

lx.  1-14.  The  first  month. 

15  reverts  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month. 

X.  1-10.  No  date. 

11.  The  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of  the 
second  year. 

29-32) 

33-36  > undated,  but  probably  belonging  to  this  period. 

xl.  1-3.  Taberah,  no  Indication  of  date. 

4-34.  Kibroth  Hattaavah. 

35.  Journey  to  Hazeroth  and  abiding  there, 
xll.  Events  at  Hazeroth,  journey  to  Paran. 
xlll.-xxl.  11.  (See  EPC,  pp.  114-138.) 

12  ff.  A  passage  shown  by  the  geographical  data 
to  be  out  of  order, 
xxii.-xxiv.  Balak  and  Balaam. 

XXV.  Baal  Peor. 

xxvi.  The  second  census. 

xxvli.  1-11.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (part  1.). 

12  f.  Command  to  Moses  to  go  up  to  the  Mount  of 
the  Abarlm. 

15-23.  Appointment  of  Joshua, 
xxviil.  f.  Table  of  Statutory  Public  Offerings. 

XXX.  Vows  and  oaths. 

xxxl.  The  war  on  Mldian:  "Afterwards  shalt  thou  be 
gathered  unto  thy  people”  (ver.  2). 
xxxii.  The  allotment  of  the  trans-Jordanic  territory, 
xxxlll.  1-49.  The  Itinerary. 

50-56.  Commands  as  to  the  occupation  of  the  land 
given  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.* 
xxxlv.  The  boundaries  of  the  land:  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  effect  the  division. 

XXXV.  1-8.  Law  as  to  Levltlcal  cities  given  In  the  plains 
of  Moab. 

9-34.  Law  of  cities  of  refuge  given  (ver.  10)  east 
of  the  Jordan. 

xxxvl.  1-12.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  (part  II.). 

* "  In  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jordan  at  Jericho  ”  Is  omitted 
by  the  Septuagintal  h  and  misplaced  In  the  original  text  of  B 
(coming  after  “saying”).  In  d  after  “Moab”  we  find  the  words 
“  and  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.”  These  facts  make  It 
probable  that  the  words  omitted  by  h  are  due  to  a  glossator,  but 
the  location  is  guaranteed  by  verse  51. 
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Num.  xxxvl.  13.  Colophon  “  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  Jor¬ 
dan  at  Jericho.”  * 

On  this,  Kennedy  remarks :  “  The  present  arrangement  of 
the  whole  is,  to  the  western  mind  at  least,  confused  and 
illogical.  This  lack  of  orderly  arrangement  is  no  doubt  due 
in  part  to  various  amplifications  which  the  original  account 
(Pg)  has  received  at  the  hands  of  later  priestly  writers” 
(Leviticus  and  Numbers,  p.  185,  my  italics  H.  M.  W.). 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  claim  is  limited  to  partial  exjjlana- 
tion.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  documentary  theory  can 
solve  the  difficulties. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  rearrangements  are  obvious. 
Thus  Num.  xxxi.  should  clearly  precede  xxvii.  15-23:  xxvii. 
1-11  (and  xxxvi.)  presuppose  xxxii.  It  is  possible,  too,  that 
the  last-named  chapter  should  occupy  a  later  position  than 
xxxiv.  16-29  (xxxii.  28  presupposing  xxxiv.  17,  but  this 
consideration  is  not  cogent). 

The  evidence  of  Deuteronomy  as  to  the  order  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  to  the  same  effect,  though  caution  must  be  observed 
in  utilizing  it.^  The  following  table  is  given  for  compari¬ 
son  : — 


Deuteronomy.  Numbers. 

II.  26  Sihon  xxi.  21  ff 

III.  1-11  Og  xxl.  33-35 

12-20  Allocation  of  their  territories  '  xxxii. 

21  f.  Exhortation  to  Joshua 

23-25  Prayer  for  continued  life 

27  Command  to  ascend  Mount  Pisgah  xxvii.  12-14 

28  Instruction  to  command  Joshua  ?  15-23 

29  We  abode  in  the  valley  over  against  Beth- 

peor  ?  XXV.  1 

Iv.  1  ff.  Exhortation  referring  to  Beth-peor 


The  Massoretic  text  of  Num.  xxi.  33-35  is  clearly  a  re- 

*  The  Septuaglntal  k  omits  the  whole  phrase.  G  originally  omit¬ 
ted  ”  at  Jericho.”  HP  16  omits  “  In  the  plains  of  Moah.” 

*  See  as  to  this  EPC,  pp.  122  f. 
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writing  of  Deut.  iii.  1  ff.  and  is  in  fact  wanting  in  the  Old 
Latin.  But  xxxii.  would  naturally  follow  the  narratives  of 
the  conquest.  Here,  then,  the  archetypal  theory  exactly  ex¬ 
plains  the  phenomena.  The  original  Numbers  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Bashan  was  lost  through  damage  to  the  MS., 
and  Num.  xxxii.  lost  its  original  position  through  the  same 
cause  (see  further  the  next  section).  Subsequently  an  early 
post-archetypal  editor,  noticing  the  lacuna,  supplied  xxi.  33- 
35  from  Deuteronomy.  Further,  as  already  remarked,  the 
episode  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  in  Num.  xxvii.  should  follow,  and  not  precede,  the 
assignment  of  land  to  that  tribe  in  xxxii. 

Here,  again,  the  documentary  theory  breaks  down.  If 
Num.  xxxii.  originally  preceded  xxvii.,  no  reason  can  be 
suggested  for  an  alteration  of  the  order  by  the  priestly  re¬ 
dactor  of  the  Hexateuch. 

In  a  number  of  passages  we  can  see  clearly  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  owing  to  lacunje  or  transpositions,  though 
it  is  usually  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  is  missing.  Thus, 
in  Ex.  XV.  25,  we  read ;  “  There  he  made  for  him  a  statute 
and  an  ordinance,  and  there  he  proved  him.”  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  context  to  support  the  statement,  and  it  would 
therefore  seem  that  we  are  confronted  with  either  a  lacuna 
or  (less  probably)  a  transposition.  Apparently,  too,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ”  he  ”  is  here  God,  but  the  subject  of  the  last  verb 
that  now  precedes  this  statement  is  Moses. 

In  Ex.  xviii.  2  we  read:  “After  he  had  sent  her  away,” 
but  we  have  no  account  of  Zipporah’s  having  been  sent  away. 

Exodus  xxxiv.  28  shows  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  lacuna. 
It  is  worth  dealing  wdth  this  verse  in  some  detail,  as  it  has 
occasioned  much  difficulty. 

A  modern  finding  a  document  bearing  the  legend  “A 
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wrote  ”  would  conclude  that  it  narrated  scribal  action  on  the 
part  of  A.  But  if  between  “A”  and  “  wrote  ”  he  found  a 
break,  or  a  smear,  or  an  erasure,  in  the  document  large 
enough  to  allow  for  the  presence  of  some  intermediate  words 
before  any  damage  had  been  sustained,  he  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  In  reproducing  the  document 
he  would  be  careful  to  indicate  by  some  adequate  method  that 
“A”  and  “  wrote  ”  were  not  consecutive  words  in  the  orig¬ 
inal.  Ancient  Hebrew  copyists,  however,  seem  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  have  resorted  to  such  means  of  avoiding  error,  and 
accordingly  “A”  and  “  wrote  ”  would  be  written  consecu¬ 
tively  and  would  give  rise  to  inevitable  mistake.  Now  this 
is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  our  verse.  “And  he  wrote  on 
the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  words.”  Who? 
Grammatically  the  subject  is  Moses  if  the  present  text  be 
read  continuously.  But  we  know  that,  in  fact,  the  original 
narrative  attributed  the  writing  to  God.  This  is  abundantly 
clear  from  the  parallel  passages.  In  xxxiv.  1  we  read ;  “And 
I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words  which  were  on  the  first 
tables  which  thou  didst  break,”  and  in  Dent.  x.  4:  “And  he 
wrote,”  etc.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  question  as  to  the 
original  sense  of  the  narrative.^  But  there  is  equally  little  as 
to  the  grammar  of  the  present  text.  Here,  then,  we  see  that 
there  is  a  lacuna. 

Another  obvious  case  is  provided  by  Num.  viii.  2:  “When 
thou  lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shall  give  light  in 
front  of  the  candlestick.”  This  is  as  pointless  as :  “  When 
you  put  your  boots  on,  your  boots  shall  be  on  your  feet.” 
The  only  suggestion  as  to  a  possible  text  comes  from  late 

*  As  to  the  attempts  to  trace  ten  words  In  xxxiv.  10-26,  they  are 
their  own  refutation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  originally  this 
narrative  agreed  with  the  national  consciousness  In  recognizing 
that  God  wrote  the  ten  commandments  on  the  second  pair  of  tables. 
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copies  of  the  Vulgate  and  is  of  unknown  origin.  In  the 
Clementine  text  it  reads :  “  Cum  posueris  septem  lucemas, 
candelabrum  in  australi  parte  erigatur.  Hoc  igitur  praecipe 
ut  lucernae  contra  boream  e  regione  respiciant  ad  mensem 
panum  propositionis,  contra  earn  partem,  quam  candelabrum  ► 
respicit,  lucere  debebunt.”  C.  Vercellone  (Variae  Lectiones, 
vol.  i.  pp.  405  ff.)  is  certainly  successful  in  proving  that  this 
does  not  belong  to  Jerome’s  rendering.^  If  it  really  preserves 
some  recollection  of  the  archetypal  reading,  the  lacuna  is  post- 
archetypal.  But  we  have  no  ground  for  assuming  that  the 
reading  is  old. 

Numbers  xiii.  30:  “And  Caleb  hushed  the  people  to  Moses 
and  said  [LXX,  “Nay,  but”]  we  will  surely  go  up,”  pre¬ 
supposes  some  statement  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  people 
which  has  fallen  out.* 

The  historical  retrospects  of  Deuteronomy  also  suggest 
lacunae  in  the  text  of  the  earlier  books.  Numbers  contains 
no  account  of  the  arrangement  with  Edom  for  passage  on 
the  northward  journey  which  is  narrated  in  Deut.  ii.  1-8. 

The  prayer  for  Aaron  recorded  in  Deut.  ix.  20  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Exodus,  nor  is  any  statement  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  Ark  before  the  second  sojourn  on  Mount  Sinai  (Deut. 

X.  3),  nor  the  hostile  conduct  of  Amalek  mentioned  in  xxv. 

18.  In  some  of  these  cases  reasons  can  be  suggested  which 
will  look  plausible  at  first  sight,  but  the  plausibility  vanishes  on 
closer  study.  Thus  the  Edomite  incident  might  be  regarded  ais 
incompatible  with  Num.  xx.  14-18,  and  a  redactor  might  be 
supposed  to  have  omitted  it  on  that  account.  But  apart  from  the 

*  The  same  holds  good  of  the  addition  to  the  Vulgate  text  of  xx. 

6:  “Atque  dixerunt:  Domine  Deus  audi  clamorem  hujus  populi, 
et  aperi  eis  thesaurum  tuum  fontem  aquae  vivae,  ut  satiati  cesset 
murmuratio  eorum  ”  (after  “faces”).  This  looks  ecclesiastical. 

*  See  EPC,  p.  141. 
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evidence  we  have  seen  of  the  scrupulous  preservation  of  even 
unconnected  fragments  which  makes  such  a  theory  a  priori 
unlikely,  it  is  now  certain  that  these  chapters  of  Numbers 
have  suffered  grave  derangement  (EPC,  pp.  114-138).  And 
the  omission  of  any  narrative  of  the  Amalekite  acts  of  hos¬ 
tility  is  extremely  puzzling.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
documentary  theorists  hold  that  the  Deuteronomist  had  an 
earlier  work  (E  or  JE)  before  him  from  which  he  drew  his 
facts.  Accordingly  they  have  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the 
redactor  in  omitting  from  our  present  Pentateuch  the  passage 
which  was  known  to  D.  This  they  fail  to  do. 

The  foregoing  evidence  could  be  strongly  reenforced  by 
following  up  the  clues  given  by  different  subjects  and  show¬ 
ing  (1)  that  matter  which  in  the  present  arrangement  stands 
later  is  frequently  presupposed  by  that  which  stands  earlier, 
and  (2)  that  great  improvements  can  be  effected  by  rear¬ 
rangements  ;  but  such  inquiries  may  be  more  conveniently 
undertaken  at  a  later  stage.^  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  also 
contributes  some  testimony  in  favor  of  the  view  taken  in 
these  pages.  It  places  Ex.  xxx.  1-10  immediately  after  xxvi. 
35,  and  endeavors  to  fill  in  various  real  or  supposed  gaps  from 
parallel  passages.  Possibly  these  efforts  were  prompted  by 
a  knowledge  of  what  was  then  relatively  recent  history,  for 

'Those  who  hold  that  Neh.  x.  35  (34)  means  that  a  command  to 
bring  a  wood  offering  was  written  In  the  Law  would  regard  this 
as  evidence  of  another  lacuna.  Our  Pentateuch  contains  no  such 
command.  The  real  reference,  however,  appears  to  he  to  the  com¬ 
mand  to  hum  wood  on  the  altar  (Lev.  vl.  5  [12])  the  language  of 
which  verse  Is  followed  In  Nehemlah.  This  wood  was  not  pro¬ 
vided  by  offerings,  but  by  the  exertion  of  the  bondmen  who  were 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  house  of  God  (Josh, 
lx.  22,  27).  The  arrangement  Introduced  by  Nehemlah  was  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  adequate  up-to-date  machinery  for  procuring  the 
necessary  wood  to  give  effect  to  the  words  of  Leviticus  In  the 
changed  circumstances  of  his  age. 
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it  must  be  remembered  that,  on  any  theory,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  broke  off  from  the  Jewish  tradition  at  a  time 
when  there  must  have  been  much  knowledge  of  stages  in  the 
transmission  of  the  Law  at  which  we  can  only  guess. 

We  may  sum  up  the  argument  thus  far  by  saying,  (1)  that 
there  is  strong  evidence  favoring  some  theory  of  archetypal 
or  pre-archetypal  damage,  and  (2)  that  the  documentary 
theorists  are  admittedly  unable  to  explain  the  facts. 

II. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  two  distinct  conceptions  of 
the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  the  later 
view,  there  was  a  single  large  book  of  the  Law  of  Closes 
which  was  (substantially)  our  present  Pentateuch.  This  idea 
has  influenced  some  of  the  extant  texts  even  of  the  Law  it¬ 
self.^  According  to  the  earlier  view,  which  is  represented  by 
the  earliest  readings,  Moses  was  responsible  for  a  library 
rather  than  a  single  book,  and  the  Law,  in  the  forms  in  which 
we  have  it,  contains  several  books  or  their  extant  remains. 
This  is  so  obvious  that  but  for  the  influence  of  the  later  Old 
Testament  theory'  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  higher  critical 
hypotheses  on  the  other,  it  could  never  have  escaped  notice. 

In  Gen.  ii.  4a  we  are  confronted  with  two  conflicting  read¬ 
ings.  The  Hebrew  has :  “  These  are  the  generations  of  ” ; 
the  LXX,  “  This  is  the  book  of  generation  of.”  Here  the 
clear  issue  must  be  faced.  Which  text  has  undergone  alter¬ 
ation?  Accidental  corruption  is  out  of  the  question.  In 
neither  language  is  there  sufficient  resemblance  between  the 
two  phrases  to  make  it  a  possibility.  nsoriT  has  nothing  in 

*  See  also  Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebralca  on  Josh.  I.  7  and  BS,  Oct.  1916, 
p.  612,  on  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  In  both  of  which  passages  references  to 
the  torah  have  been  Introduced  by  glossators.  Elsewhere  in  Joshua 
the  reference  Is  to  Deuteronomy  or  a  part  of  It,  not  to  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  as  a  whole. 
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common  with  nor  can  avTq  rj  yeveaeot^  be  a  mis¬ 

take  for  avrai  ai  yeveaei^.  One  of  these  readings  is  a  sul>- 
stitution.  No  reason  can  be  suggested  for  an  alteration  in 
the  Greek;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  reading  is  in  conflict 
with  the  idea  of  a  single  book  of  the  Law,  for  whether  we 
treat  the  words  as  title  or  colophon  they  undeniably  point  to 
a  book.  Hence  there  is  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
reading;  and,  as  we  observe  other  changes  that  have  been 
made,  owing  to  this  and  other  theories,  that  presumption  will 
be  strengthened. 

As  it  stands,  the  Massoretic  text  is  nonsense.  Skinner 
(ad  loc.)  finds  the  half  verse  “  in  the  last  degree  perplexing.” 
He  refers  it  to  what  precedes,  and  proposes  to  translate: 
“  This  is  the  genealogical  register  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  in  their  creation.”  He  holds  that  the  word  ”  genera¬ 
tions  ”  always  '  means  “  descendants.”  But  what  precedes 
does  not  refer  to  any  descendants  or  genealogical  register  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  to  their  origin.  Clearly,  then, 
the  LX'X  is  right  in  its  reading,  and  the  singular  noun  in  this 
colophon  has  the  sense  assigned  to  it  in  the  Greek.^ 

In  Gen.  v.  1  we  again  find  a  title  or  colophon  in  which  all 
texts  agree  in  mentioning  “  a  book,”  “  This  is  the  book  of 
generation  (or  generations)  of  Adam  (or  man)”;  for  we  can 
point  mfjin  as  a  plural,  with  the  Massoretes,  or  (preferably) 
as  a  singular,  with  the  LXX  and  the  Vulgate. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  commentators  in  difficulty 
again.  “  The  verses  show  signs  of  editorial  manipulation  ” 
(Skinner).  They  certainly  do,  but  the  key  to  the  trouble  is 

’  Skinner  may  be  right  In  thinking  that,  In  the  formula  “  these 
are  the  generations  of,”  only  a  genitive  of  the  progenitor  Is  possi¬ 
ble;  but.  In  the  formula  “  this  Is  the  hook  of  the  generation  of,” 
the  genitive  that  follows  Is  that  of  the  progeny.  It  Is  objective, 
not  subjective. 
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to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  phrase  was  originally  a  colo¬ 
phon,  as  in  ii.  4,  and  has  been  mistaken  by  editors  for  a  title. 

Genesis,  therefore,  professedly  comprises  the  extant  re¬ 
mains  of  two  books  in  addition  to  other  materials.  There  is 
no  statement  as  to  their  authorship. 

In  Ex.  xvii.  14  we  read:  “And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Write  this  as  a  memorial  in  a  book.”'  What  book?  We 
may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was  not  in  the  book  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  or  the  book  of  the  origin  of 
man.  Thus  we  have  here  a  third  book. 

We  are  better  informed  as  to  the  next  volume  mentioned. 
Moses  wrote  “all  the  words  of  the  Lord”  (Ex.  xxiv.  4), 
and  this  writing  is  specifically  termed  “  the  book  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  ”  (ver.  7).  It  is  clearly  distinct  from  any  of  the  three 
documents  mentioned  before. 

Numbers  xxxiii.  2  states  that  Moses  wrote  “  their  goings 
out.”  We  have  no  information  as  to  whether  this  was  in  the 
book  which  dealt  with  Amalek  or  in  yet  a  fifth  volume. 

Before  dealing  with  the  Deuteronomic  book  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  it  is  desirable  to  clear  the  ground  by  considering  Deut. 
iv.  44  f.  According  to  the  Massoretic  text  we  have  a  double 
title:  “And  this  is  the  torah  which  .  .  .  these  are  the  tes¬ 
timonies.”  Not  so  the  Vulgate.  With  the  support  of  the 
LXX  and  K  99,  136,  Jerome  reads:  “This  is  the  law,” 
omitting  “  and.”  He  translates  it  not  as  a  title,  but  as  a 
colophon  (Ista  est  lex).  He  begins  verse  45,  on  the  other 
hand,  “And  these  are,”  etc.  In  this  he  has  the  support  of  the 

*  The  variations  in  the  rendering  presented  by  the  Greek  authop- 
ities  and  the  displacement  in  the  Bohairic  suggest  that  “  in  a 
book”  may  be  an  early  post-archetypal  gloss.  But  •iBD,  “book,” 
means  any  document  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  phrase  “  in  a  book,” 
therefore,  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning,  and  its  removal  would, 
subtract  nothing. 
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Septuagintal  fi,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Ethiopic.  The  latter 
reading  may  be  wrong,  the  former  appears  to  be  correct. 
Verse  44  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  colophon  to  the 
torah  which  Moses  began  to  explain  in  chapter  i.  (see  i.  5). 
It  should  apparently  stand  immediately  after  iv.  40.  Through 
its  displacement  by  iv..41  f¥.  it  ceased  to  be  a  colophon,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  text  underwent  alterations  to  make 
it  a  title.  The  three  preceding  verses  (41—43)  appear  to  be 
a  misplaced  fragment  of  the  narrative. 

The  following  chapters  contemplate  a  book  containing 

this  torah”  (xvii.  18).  The  colophon  in  xxviii.  69  carries 
our  information  further.  “  These  are  the  words  of  the  cov¬ 
enant  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  make  with  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab  beside  the  covenant 
zvhich  he  made  unth  them  in  Horeh.”  A  book  of  this  torah, 
therefore,  is  additional  to  the  book  of  the  Horeb  covenant. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  i.  6-iv.  40  was  originally  in  the 
same  book  or  whether  the  colophon  iv.  44  marked  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  book ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  a  separate  book  from 
the  Horeb  covenant  book. 

In  Deut.  xxxi.  9  we  read  in  the  Massoretic  text  that  Moses 
wTote  “  this  law.”  ^  In  verse  11  the  Hebrew  speaks  of  read¬ 
ing  “  this  torah.”  ^ 

It  is,  however,  in  verses  22,  24,  and  26  that  the  greatest 
surprises  await  us.  In  verse  22  Jerome  has  “  scripsit  ergo 

‘  In  the  ordinary  Septuagintal  texts  he  wrote  “  all  [Aya,  F  M  N 
fir  ej  a  k  m  q  b;  Arm  Boh  Syr  Cyr]  the  words  of  this  law  In  a 
book  In  a^  he  wrote  “  all  these  words  of  the  law  In  n  and 
K  5,  “  the  words  of  the  law.” 

*  Jerome,  however,  has  ”  the  words  of  this  law  most  Septua¬ 
gintal  authorities,  “  this  law  dpt,  "  the  law.”  “  This  ”  Is  a  fre¬ 
quent  gloss  (omitted  by  the  Vulgate,  Georgian,  Sahldlc,  K,  95,  HP 
30,  In  Deut,  I.  5,  by  the  Vulgate  In  iv.  8,  by  K  9  in  xxvii.  26,  and  by 
n  and  K  5  In  xxxl.  9).  In  verse  12,  for  “  all  the  words  of  this  law,” 
n  has  “  all  these  words.” 
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Moyses  canticum  et  docuit  filios  Israel.”  ^  In  omitting  “  this  ” 
he  has  the  support  of  the  Septuagintal  F,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  a  common  gloss. 

Verse  23  is  generally  admitted  to  be  misplaced.  It  should 
follow  verse  15  immediately. 

In  verse  24  the  Hebrew  has  :  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in 
a  book  until  they  were  finished.”  That  is  obviously  wrong, 
for  (1)  we  have  already  had  a  statement  of  the  writing  of 
the  torah  in  verse  9,  and  (2)  the  context  here  relates  to  the 
song.=*  From  the  subjoined  variants  it  is  clear  that  the  verse 
was  originally  very  much  shorter  and  contained  no  reference 
to  the  law.  It  has  grown  partly  through  what  may  be  called 
normal  glossing,  and  partly  through  glossing  caused  by  the 
displacement  of  verse  23. 

In  verse  26  we  again  find  “  take  this  book  of  the  law  ” ;  but 
this  is  unintelligible.  The  Ethiopic  and  Cyril,  however,  read 
“  this  book,”  rightly,  for  the  reference  is  to  the  song,  not  the 
law,  which  had  already  been  given  to  the  Levites  in  verse  9. 
If  the  whole  context  be  read,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 

’  K  15,  104,  110,  190,  support  him  In  omitting  “  on  that  day.” 

*  K  18,  155,  read  “  the  song  ”  (m'tS^n),  for  “  the  torah  (.ninn).  K  4 
omits  ”  words  K  69,  ”  the  torah  K  196,  “  this  and  K  110,  ”  on 
a  book.”  We  are  accordingly  not  surprised  to  find  the  Septuagintal 
authorities  wavering  between  very  different  readings.  For  ”  writing,” 
dpt  have  "  speaking  ”;  h  m  omit  the  word  altogether.  It  Is  clearly 
unnecessary  If  verse  23  Is  removed  to  Its  proper  place,  but  we  must 
then  read  with  an  Old  Latin  copy,  “And  Moses  finished.”  Most 
Septuagintal  authorities  have  “  all  the  words  of  this  law  ”;  f,  “  these 
things  ”;  1,  “  all  these  words  ”;  b',  “  all  these  words  of  this  law  ”; 
b  w  c  Eth,  “  all  these  words  of  the  law  ”;  N  xa  have  the  wfi  of  law 
over  an  erasure,  and  In  N  the  original  reading  was  tovs,  pointing 
to  “  these.”  The  rest  of  the  verse  Is  omitted  by  HP  71;  “  until 
they  were  finished,”  by  h  u. 
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was  a  copy  of  the  song  that  was  to  be  deposited  by  the  side 
of  the  Ark.^ 

Lx)oking  back  at  the  passages  we  have  considered,  we  see 
that  at  the  very  lowest  possible  estimate  we  have  to  do  with 
six  books,  of  which  four  at  least  were  Mosaic:  (1)  the  book 
of  the  origin  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth;  (2)  the  book  of 
the  origin  of  man;  (3)  a  book  in  which  Moses  wrote  about 
Amalek;  (4)  a  book  of  the  Horeb  covenant;  (5)  a  l)ook  of 
the  Deuteronomic  covenant;  (6)  a  book  of  the  song  depos¬ 
ited  by  the  side  of  the  Ark.  The  itinerary  may  have  been  in 
(3)  or  may  have  formed  a  separate  volume.  The  bulk  of 
the  first  four  chapters  of  Deuteronomy  with  their  distinct 
colophon  probably  formed  another.* 

These  passages  are,  however,  far  from  exhausting  our  in¬ 
formation,  for  we  know  that  there  were  plenty  of  other  Mo¬ 
saic  laws,  and  that  writing  was  a  common  practice  with  Moses 
(see,  in  addition  to  the  passages  already  cited,  Xum.  xi.  26; 
xvii.  17  f.  [EV  2  f.]  etc.),  and  we  find  several  colophons  in 
the  Pentateuch.  Other  considerations  combine  with  these 
to  make  it  probable  that  Moses,  in  fact,  wrote  many  short 
books.  Several  of  those  already  noted  were  short.  This  ap¬ 
plies  certainly  to  the  books  of  the  origin  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  and  of  man,  the  book  of  the  Horeb  covenant,  and 
the  book  of  the  song,  probably  also  to  the  itinerary.  That  a 

*  Before  xxxii.  44  the  LXX  repeats  xxxl,  22,  converting  the  "  song 
Into  the  “  law.”  Variations  in  the  readings  again  suggest  that  the 
original  text  was  much  shorter  and  that  both  the  Massoretic  text 
and  the  LXX  have  been  amplified  by  glossators.  Finally,  in  verse 
46  M  omits  “  all  the  words  of  this  law.” 

*  “  The  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  ”  mentioned  in  the  Masso¬ 
retic  text  of  Num.  xxi.  14  is  not  Included;  first,  because  the  verse 
is  very  corrupt  and  nobody  knows  what  the  true  reading  is;  and, 
secondly,  becausel  the  whole  passage  from  “  for  Arnon  ”  in  verse  13 
to  the  end  of  verse  15  appears  to  be  a  commentator’s  addition. 
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lawgiver  who  habitually  used  writing  should  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  all  his  laws  in  accordance  with  the  universal  custom  of 
his  age,  but  should  have  preferred  to  rely  on  the  relatively 
uncertain  and  perishable  method  of  oral  transmission  in  the 
case  of  some  (and  only  some)  of  them  is  incredible.  That 
he  should  have  preferred  one  long  scroll  to  a  number  of  short 
ones  is  most  improbable.  The  practical  inconvenience  would 
be  really  f>ortentous.  A  priest  wishing  to  refresh  his  mem¬ 
ory  on  some  point  of  leprosy  law  or  oaths  would  certainly 
not  care  to  have  to  unroll  the  equivalent  of  some  two  or 
three  hundred  octavo  pages  in  order  to  find  his  place.  Nor 
is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why  matter  relating  to  differ¬ 
ent  topics  and  addressed  to  different  audiences  should  be 
included  in  one  long  roll.  We  are  expressly  told  that  much 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  to  reach  the  people  through  priestly 
teaching.^  How  explain  the  combination  of  such  legislation 
in  a  single  roll  with  the  book  of  the  song  or  the  Deutero- 
nomic  covenant  or  the  book  of  the  origin  of  man?  Such  a 
course  would  be  unnecessary,  unwise,  and  most  unpractical. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations  we  may  consider  another 
passage.  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  8  expressly  refers  to  the  torah 
of  leprosy  which  will  be  communicated  to  the  people  by  the 
priests.  Such  a  torah  is  to  be  found  in  Lev.  xiii.  f.  These 
chapters  contain  several  colophons,  and  in  their  present  form 
may  represent  not  a  single  Mosaic  “  book  ”  but  several.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  such  questions  as  this  and  to  the  ordinary  processes 
of  textual  criticism,  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  doubting 
their  Mosaic  authenticity. 

There  are  many  colophons  in  the  Pentateuch,  particularly 
in  Leviticus,  and  their  existence  is  certainly  favorable  to  a 
theory  of  many  short  books. 

^  See  Lev.  x.  11,  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  xxxili.  10,  etc.;  OP,  p.  131. 
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On  the  view  that  the  autograph  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
constituted  by  a  large  number  of  separate  “  books,”  many 
difficulties  vanish,  particularly  if  we  suppose:  (1)  that  these 
“  books  ”  were  of  varying  length,  so  that  in  many  instances 
a  short  narrative  or  enactment  that  was  more  or  less  self- 
contained  had  a  “book”  to  itself;  and  (2)  that  no  single 
“  book  ”  was  very  long,  so  that  an  extensive  narrative  or 
work  like  the  Joseph  story  or  the  Deuteronomic  covenant 
would  occupy  more  than  one  volume. 

1.  Numerous  facts  point  to  accidental  displacement  of 
these  “  books.”  Thus  Gen.  xxxviii.  should  stand  in  or  near 
XXXV.  instead  of  in  the  middle  of  the  Joseph  story,  and  we 
have  seen  that  Ex.  xviii.  is  misplaced,  and  Num.  xxv.-xxxvi. 
are  disarranged. 

2.  The  present  confusion  of  groups  of  laws  which  in 
many  instances  are  internally  well  arranged  disappears.  It 
becomes  unnecessary  to  inquire  into,  say,  the  order  inter  se 
of  Lev.  xiii.  and  Num.  xxx.  or  their  precise  positions  in  the 
narrative,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were 
originally  intended  to  form  constituents  of  a  single  large 
work.  Thus  much  of  the  present  confusion  will  have  arisen 
from  the  mere  fact  that  all  these  “  books  ”  were  subsequently 
united  in  a  single  scroll. 

3.  It  becomes  much  easier  to  understand  the  process  by 
which  fragments  reached  their  present  places.  Injury  to 
some  of  these  “  books  ”  through  natural  causes  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  fragments  as  Deut.  iv.  41-43  and  x.  6  f.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  first  of  these  chanced  to  be  placed  between  the 
“  book  ”  that  ended  in  iv.  44  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
Deuteronomic  covenant  document.  It  was  accordingly  copied 
in  that  position  on  to  a  scroll.  Subsequently  iv.  44  was  trans- 
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posed  by  an  editor  who  mistook  it  for  a  title.^  Again,  the 
Deuteronomic  covenant  document  was  too  bulky  for  one 
“  book,”  and  another  fragment  which  had  accidentally  effected 
a  lodgment  between  two  of  its  volumes  was  consequently 
copied  after  x.  5. 

Provisionally,  then,  we  may  regard  the  autograph  of  the 
■Pentateuch  as  a  library  of  different  books  written  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  skins  or  leaves  or  tablets.*  In  transmission  it  suffered 
damage  and  derangement.  The  archetype  represented  an 
edition  of  its  remains.  Our  existing  copies  represent  recen¬ 
sions  of  the  archetype. 

^  Facts  like  this  and  the  displacement  of  Dent.  xxxi.  23,  noted 
above,  show  that  the  archetype  was  not  a  direct  transcript  of  the 
remains  of  the  autograph.  There  were  one  or  more  intervening 
stages. 

*  Some  recent  writers  claim  that  the  Pentateuch  was  written  In 
cuneiform,  so  that  we  should  think  of  tablets.  This  would  suit 
the  facts  we  have  noted,  but  is  contradicted  by  some  passages. 
Cuneiform  can  be  written  only  on  wet  clay.  Hence  It  cannot  be 
contemplated  by  such  verses  as  Num.  v.  23;  xvii.  17  f.  (EV2f); 
Deut.  vl.  9.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  cuneiform  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  we  know  of  other  forms  of  writing  being  used 
centuries  before  the  Exodus  in  Sinai  (W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Researches 
in  Sinai  [1906],  pp.  130  ff.)  and  elsewhere  (Petrie,  Formation  of 
the  Alphabet  [1912],  p.  2). 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  STORY  OF  GEZER. 

BY  WALLACE  NELSON  STEARNS,  B.D.,  PH.D., 

FARGO,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Some  five  miles  southwest  of  Ramleh  with  its  “  tower  of 
forty  martyrs,”  four  miles  northwest  of  the  site  of  ancient 
Nicopolis,  and  along  the  road  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem 
stands  a  mound,  two  low  but  slightly  rock-strewn  hills  with 
saddle  between.  Here  within  an  area  one  half  mile  by  an 
eighth  is  the  burial  spot  of  the  ancient  city  of  Gezer. 

The  discovery  was  one  of  those  strange  happenings  so 
characteristic  of  archaeology.  The  fortunate  man  was  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau.  In  reading  the  Arab  historian  Mujir  ed-Din, 
he  had  come  upon  a  story  of  a  Bedawin  raid.  In  this  account 
mention  was  made  of  the  ”  mound  of  Jezar,”  and  the  story 
located  the  said  mound  between  Ramleh  and  Khuldeh  and 
within  hearing  distance  of  the  latter  place.  ”  Jezar  ”  was 
“  Gezer.”  The  trained  eye  of  the  French  savant  marked  a 
hill,  still  known  among  the  peasants  as  Jezar,  as  the  hill  and 
rubbish  heap  covering  an  ancient  city.  This  was  in  1873. 
Later,  in  1874,  Clermont-Ganneau  was  again  in  Jerusalem, 
and  a  native  brought  him  a  crude  copy  of  an  inscription 
from  the  Jezar  district.  One  Greek  word,  ”  of  Alkios,”  is 
possibly  the  name  of  a  governor.  The  Hebrew  portion  reads, 
“  the  boundary  of  Gezer.”  Clermont-Ganneau’s  conjecture 
was  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Gezer  was  long  a  habitation  for  man.  “  Horam  king  of 
Gezer”  fell  before  Joshua  and  his  army  (Josh.  x.  33;  xii. 
12).  In  the  division  of  the  land,  Gezer  fell  to  the  “  families 
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of  the  children  of  Kohath,  the  Levites  ”  (Josh.  xvi.  3 ;  xxi. 
20  f.),  though  the  native  people  still  held  a  place  (Josh.  xvi. 
10;  Judg.  i.  29).  According  to  Egyptian  records  Gezer  fell 
before  the  armies  (or  allies?)  of  Merneptah  (1225-1215  b,c.). 
Solomon  received  Gezer  as  a  part  of  his  Egyptian  wife’s 
royal  dowry  (1  Kings  ix.  15-17).^  Gezer  marked  high  tide 
of  Egyptian  invasion  of  Syria  in  the  time  of  Pepi  I.  (r.  2500 
B.c.)  ;  was  an  objective  in  the  time  of  Sesostris  I.  (1980-1935 
H-C.)  ;  became  a  part  of  the  great  battlefield  between  Egypt 
on  the'  south,  the  Hittites  from  the  north,  and  the  Philis¬ 
tines.^  Further  light  comes  from  the  Amarna  tablets  (c.  1450 
B.C.).  Yet  the  story  of  the  excavations  far  antedates  these 
written  records.  There  are  evidences  of  a  cave-dwelling 
race  whose  life  on  this  bare,  stony  hilltop  covers  a  period  of 
possibly  five  centuries.  The  story  of  these  primitive  men 
may  easily  go  back  to  a  point  3000  b.c.  In  the  fields  around, 
even  palaeolithic  implements  have  been  found. 

Gezer  was  a  vantage  point.  Situated  at  the  line  where  sea- 
plain  meets  the  rolling  hills  of  the  Shephelah,  the  spot  is  forti¬ 
fied  by  nature.  Water  is  at  hand.  The  rough  nature  of  the 
country  favors  hunting.  There  is  sufficient  vegetation  for 
considerable  flocks  and  herds.  There  is  much  rich  soil  in  the 
vicinity.  The  hill  is  fairly  easy  of  ascent ;  and,  being  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  surrounding  plain,  it  affords  opportunity 
for  observation  and  timely  defense  against  hostile  invasion. 
The  ready  defense  of  crops  in  outlying  fields  would  have  been 
made  easier  by  closer  proximity  in  villages  of  the  plain  —  as 
was  the  case  after  Roman  occupation. 

Thus  archaeology  supports  and  supplements  history.  After 

’  It  continued  In  Hebrew  possession,  the  Canaanites  paying  trib¬ 
ute.  As  "  Gazara,”  the  place  is  frequently  mentioned  in  1  Macca¬ 
bees. 

*  Breasted,  Ancient  Egyptians,  pp.  262,  512. 
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five  hundred  years,  more  or  less,  these  primitive  cave-dwelling 
folk  ^  were  driven  out,  perhaps  by  the  first  of  the  Semitic  in¬ 
vaders,  the  Canaanites,  to  be  followed  in  turn  later  by  others, 
as  the  Hebrews.  The  primitive  race,  or  races,  of  Palestine 
suffered  the  fortunes  of  war  —  absorption  or  extermination. 

The  area  of  the  city  varied  from  date  to  date,  remains  of 
three  walls  being  discovered.  The  middle  wall  was  built  of 
stone  six  and  a  half  feet  high  by  two  feet  two  inches  thick, 
flanked  on  the  outer  side  by  a  rounding  earth  mound  with  a 
facing  of  rough,  small  stones  set  in  hard  mud  batter,  the 
latter  nowhere  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness.  The  presence 
of  a  standing  monolith  in  the  course  of  the  wall  dates  the 
rampart  to  the  cave-dwelling  period.*  The  purpose  of  so 
primitive  a  construction  may  have  been  protection  from 
beasts  rather  than  from  men.  The  inner  wall  is  of  stones, 
compactly  built  in  mud  and  rubble  about  thirteen  feet  thick. 
At  intervals  of  ninety  feet  occur  towers,  forty-one  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  probably  once  containing  rooms.  Stones  in  this 
wall  measured  as  high  as  four  feet  by  a  foot  and  a  half.  Two 
gateways  forty  feet  or  more  in  width  afforded  entrance. 

Next  to  the  walls,  a  point  of  prime  interest  is  the  evidence 
of  water  supply.  Three  such  sources  appeared.  On  the  level 
of  primitive  culture,  a  shaft  opened  to  a  sloping  passage  down 
into  the  rock,  by  rough-hewn  steps  descending  first  south  and 
then  east,  to  a  pool  whose  depth  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Here  is  a  vast  spring,  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply. 
Two  hundred  gallons  drawn  off  made  no  difference  in  level. 
The  cavern  is  natural,  and  the  water  level  is  130  feet  below 
the  present  surface,  ninety-four  feet  six  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  rock.  The  evidence  of  small  objects  found  in  the 

’  PEF  Quarterly  Statement,  Jan.  1916,  pp.  26  ff. 

*  The  arguments  pro  and  con  are  too  exhaustive  for  the  scope  of 
the  present  sketch.  Cf.  Macallster,  Excavation  of  Gezer. 
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silt  Indicates  2000  n.c.  as  a  latest  date  for  this  tunnel  and  such 
additions  as  may  have  been  made  to  the  cavern  at  the  bottom. 
Mystery  envelops  the  origin  of  this  work;  for,  though  in 
Canaanite  strata,  it  indicates  a  higher  leVel  of  civilization 
than  usually  ascribed  to  that  people.  Egyptian  or  Babylonian 
influence  would  imply  some  sort  of  inscription,  but  none  ap¬ 
pear.  The  outer  wall  is  about  4,600  feet  ^  in  circumference, 
with  at  irregular  intervals  towers  of  varying  size  and  pro¬ 
jection,  though  both  wall  and  towers  have  been  plundered 
for  building  materials.  What  remains  shows  large,  roughly- 
shaped  stones  averaging  two  feet  by  a  foot  and  a  half  in  size, 
roughly  built  up  with  rubble.  The  towers  are  not  built  into 
the  wall,  this  lack  of  binding  being  concealed  by  a  rough  stone 
rampart,  or  bastion,  inclosing  both  towers  and  wall  joints. 
Three  periods  are  here  marked;  (1)  the  wall;  (2)  the  in¬ 
serted  towers;  and  (3)  the  masking  bastions.* 

On  the  south  side  was  discovered  another  large  reservoir. 
Estimated  at  600,000  gallons,  it  lay  buried  under  more  than 
fifteen  feet  of  debris.  The  opening  at  the  rock  surface  was 
fifty-seven  by  forty-six  feet,  and  twenty-nine  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  Thence  from  the  bottom  a  smaller  pool  extended  down 
another  twenty-six  and  a  half  feet.  The  rough  walls  of  this 
double  pool  have  a  double  coat  of  cement,  each  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  thick.  In  addition  to  those  was  the  network  of 
cisterns  characteristic  of  ancient  Palestinian  cities,  bottle¬ 
shaped,  round  or  square,  and  varying  in  depth  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-three  feet.  Often  a  conical  hollow  scooped  out  of 

*  About  one  third  of  the  circuit  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  Is  within 
the  walls.  Among  the  finds  were  the  boundary  stones  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  period  (cf.  Macalister,  Excavations  of  Gezer). 

*  Not  found  at  all  of  the  towers.  The  unbonded  towers  and  their 
bastions  are  assigned,  conjecturally,  to  the  periods  of  repair  under 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  16;  cf.  Schumacher’s  finds  at  Megiddo)  and 
Bacchides  (161  b.c.  1  Macc.),  respectively. 
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the  rock  marked  the  presence  of  a  filter  similar  to  those  still 
in  use.  A  notable  instance  is  one  dating-  from  the  Maccabean 
period  —  a  well  shaft  sunk  through  the  bottom  of  a  cistern 
to  natural  water,  possibly  120  feet  down.  The  earth  rampart 
has  been  assigned  to  pre- Semitic  times.  The  presence  of 
Egyptian  objects  —  scarabs,  beads,  and  amulets  —  dates  the 
outer  wall  to  at  least  the  fifteeneth  century  b.c.  Somewhere 
between  these  dates  is  to  be  placed  the  excavation  of  this  last 
reservoir  with  its  connecting  pools. 

It  remains  now  to  proceed  in  reverse  and  read  the  life 
story  of  ancient  Gezer.^  That  primitive  people,  who  must 
have  lived  here  as  long  ago  as  3000  b.c.,  found  a  location  to 
their  taste:  a  bare,  stony  hill  commanding  the  entire  country 
around;  natural  caves  which,  by  reason  of  the  soft  limestone 
rock,  even  their  crude  tools  could  fashion  to  their  need ; 
water,  pasture,  and  large  patches  of  good  soil.  Probably 
these  primitive  architects  followed  lines  of  least  resistance. 
At  all  events,  we  find  chambers  of  irregular  shapes,  twelve 
to  thirty  feet  across,  often  connected  by  narrow  passageways. 
Sometimes  a  rude  trench  about  the  opening  served  to  carry 
away  surface  water  —  at  least  one  instance  occurring  of  a 
storage  cistern ;  in  other  instances  the  dwellers  permitted 
pools  of  water  to  accumulate  and  seep  away  through  flaws 
in  the  rock.  Wall  decorations  there  were  none.  Utensils  of 
perishable  materials  of  course  long  ago  disappeared.  Nor 
do  metal  objects  occur.  Crude,  hand-shaped  pottery  remains, 
sometimes  roughly  decorated  with  red  or  white  lines.  Flint 
knives  also  were  among  the  finds,  as  were  smooth  polishing 
stones,  stones  for  crushing  pigments,  and  other  stones  for 
heating  or  even  for  defense  at  close  quarters.  Keenest  in¬ 
terest  centers  around  objects  evidently  of  religious  import. 

*  Paton,  Early  History  of  Palestine,  pp.  3-6. 
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About  the  center  of  the  hill  the  rock  was  covered  with  saucer¬ 
shaped  indentations,  some  of  them  of  considerable  size  and 
depth.  Underneath  these  were  two  caves,  one  of  which  was 
divided  by  a  partition  into  two  rooms.^  The  second  cave  was 
notable  for  an  opening  through  the  roof  connected  with  a 
trench  or  drain,  as  though  the  blood  of  victims  was  allowed 
to  flow  down  into  the  room  below,  possibly  a  libation  to  an 
earth  divinity.  Pig  bones  in  the  cave  below  gave  a  hint  as 
to  the  animal  used  in  sacrifice.  Still  another  cave  was  a 
primitive  crematorium,  as  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  a 
chimney  and  heaps  of  calcined  ashes. 

The  point  of  special  interest,  however,  is  the  now  famous 
High  Place,  one  of  the  great  survivals  of  Canaanite  life.^ 
Macalister  *  has  summed  up  an  altar  site  and  its  working  ap>- 
paratus  as  follows: — 

“(1)  The  Altar; 

(2)  The  Standing  Stones  and  Asherdh; 

(3)  The  Laver  for  ceremonial  washings; 

(4)  The  Sacred  Cave; 

(5)  The  Depository  for  refuse." 

Of  the  altar,  discovered  on  other  sites,  no  example  was 
found  at  Gezer.  Possibly  the  Gezer  altar,  or  altars,  was  of 
perishable  materials.  A  near-by  mound  of  hard-packed  earth, 
with  embedded  skulls  that  bore  marks  of  serious  injury,  rep¬ 
resents  at  least  the  site  of  an  ancient  earth  altar. 

Of  the  standing,  unhewn  pillars  there  were  eight  and  the 
broken  stumps  of  two  others,  ranged  in  a  slight  curve  north  and 
south.  The  largest  was  a  huge  monolith  ten  feet  nine  inches  high 
and  twelve  feet  in  circumference.  The  smallest  was  five  feet  five 
inches  high,  suggesting  by  certain  smooth  spots  an  object  of 

*  These  caves  were  entered  by  flights  of  rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 

This  layer  marks  the  Canaanite  period. 

•  Bible  Side-lights  from  the  Mound  of  Gezer,  p.  54. 
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special  reverence  which,  like  the  black  stone  of  Mecca  or  the 
great  toe  of  St.  Peter’s  image,  had  been  polished  by  the  kisses 
of  its  worshipers.^  One  stone  is  not  native  rock,  but  reminds 
one  of  the  rock  about  Jerusalem ;  and  a  groove  around  the 
stone  suggests  a  cable  used  in  transportation.  These  hints, 
coupled  with  a  reference  from  the  Moabite  stone,  suggest 
removal  as  a  trophy  of  victory  and  of  superiority  of  the  tribal 
deity  over  those  of  other  tribes.  The  asherah,  like  the  altar, 
and  for  like  reasons,  is  not  found  at  Gezer.  A  large  rectan¬ 
gular  stone  cut  with  a  square  hollow  ^  answers  to  our  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  ceremonial  laver. 

At  the  northern  end  of  this  row  of  pillars  was  a  cave, 
originally  of  two  rooms,  but,  by  the  blocking  up  of  one 
entrance,  converted  into  one  room,  with  an  inner  secret  cham¬ 
ber  connected  by  a  curved  passage.  This  inner  chaml^er  has 
been  marked  as  having  some  connection  with  the  giving  of 
oracles. 

Lastly,  a  cistern-like  excavation,  partly  filled  with  refuse, 
seemed  to  complete  this  phase  of  Canaanite  occupation  of  the 
site.  The  suggestion  as  to  its  use  finds  added  credibility  in 
the  accumulation  of  bones  —  cows,  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and 
human  beings  being  identified.  These  bones  form  an  indis¬ 
criminate  mass  and  seem  to  include  evidence  of  child  sacri¬ 
fice.^  The  finding  of  this  pit  was  followed  by  the  discovery 

*  For  an  Interpretation  of  these  data,  cf.  Frazer,  Adonis,  Attis, 
Osiris,  pp.  82  f. 

’  6  ft.  1  in.  by  5  ft.  2  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  Hollow,  2  ft.  10  in.  by  1  ft. 
11  in.  by  1  ft.  4  in.  deep. 

*The  earliest  mention  of  the  subject  in  Hebrew  records  is  with 
disfavor,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  prohibition.  Until  the  time  of 
the  allies’  campaign  against  Moab  there  is  a  growing  sentiment 
against  it  (cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  3-7;  Gen.  xxii.;  2  Kings  iii.  27;  xxiii.  10; 
Lev.  xviii.  21;  xx.  2).  Yet  the  custom  long  persisted,  even  among 
the  Hebrews  (2  Kings  xvi.  3;  xxi.  6).  The  prophets  opposed  it 
(cf.  Mic.  Vi.  7). 
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of  numerous  burials  over  the  entire  area  of  the  high  place. 
Infants  were  buried  in  large  jars,  and  smaller  jars  were  filled 
with  food  for  their  needs  in  the  next  world.  Some  skeletons 
showed  marks  of  having  been  sawn  apart,  some  had  been  de¬ 
capitated,  and  still  others  showed  marks  of  fire.' 

Certain  conclusions  may  now  be  made.  The  beginning  of 
the  hill  as  a  high  place  may  be  set  between  2000  and  2500 
B.c.®  At  a  considerably  later  period  the  pillars  were  set  up  — 
not  at  one  time,  but  at  different  times  and  by  different  kings 
of  Gezer.®  Pillar  No.  7,  the  one  out  of  the  series  of  ten  that 
is  clearly  from  another  locality  and  probably  a  trophy  of  war, 
dates  possibly  from  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  b.c., 
the  date  of  the  Amarna  letters.  The  presence  of  the  cemetery 
attests  the  custom  of  child  sacrifice.  Eventually  increasing 
population  lessened  the  area,  though  probably  not  the  sanctity 
of  the  place. 

Of  striking  interest,  also,  is  a  Semitic  temple,  dating  per¬ 
chance  to  the  time  of  the  Judges.  There  were  a  paved  area, 
probably  a  chamber  or  cella,  before  which  was  a  row  of  pil¬ 
lars  aligned,  like  those  on  the  high  place,  north  and  south, 
and  a  forecourt.  On  five  columnar  bases  once  rested  wooden 
struts  that  supported  the  roof  of  a  portico.  The  temple  of 
Dagon,  where  Samson  performed,  may  well  have  been  such 
a  structure,  hoi  polloi  standing  on  the  roof  of  this  portico 
(Judg.  xvi.).  Resting  against  the  middle  pillars,  Samson 
shoved  the  wooden  supports  from  their  bases,  bringing  upon 
the  crowd  mutual  ruin. 

Making  due  allowance  for  private  taste,  reconstruction,  and 

‘  In  one  pit  were  found  fourteen  such  skeletons.  On  this  subject 
see  Principal  G.  A.  Smith  in  PEF  Quarterly  Statement,  address  for 
July  14,  1905. 

*  The  caves,  or  some  of  them,  date  to  this  time. 

*  This  is  the  Canaanite  period. 
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adaptations  to  needs  and  location,  there  are  in  details  certain 
fairly  universal  phenomena  of  construction.  Foundations  of 
private  houses  are  superficial,  but  in  large  building  footings 
seem  generally  to  have  been  carried  down  to  rock  (cf.  Matt, 
vii.  24-27)  ;  walls  are  built  of  stones  of  all  sizes  from  a  hand 
fist  to  more  than  a  man  can  lift.  The  average  size  has  been 
estimated  at  one  foot  eight  inches.  By  the  Hellenistic  period 
the  arch  was  in  use.  Decorative  stone-dressing  appeared  sel¬ 
dom,  though  notable  in  the  towers  of  the  outer  wall,  some 
later  parts  of  the  Maccabean  palace,  and  on  a  reservoir  of 
the  same  date.  One  section  of  wall,  unexplored  by  reason 
of  the  presence  of  a  cemetery,  showed  drafted  stones.  Sun¬ 
burned  (rarely  kiln-burned)  bricks  of  various  colors  were 
used  —  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  grayish  white.  These  bricks 
varied  from  four  to  five  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  a  foot 
to  a  foot  five  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  In  the  later  periods 
at  least,  walls  in  the  more  pretentious  buildings  were  stuccoed 
and  decorated,  and  floors  were  of  cobble  or  rubble  stone,  and 
in  Roman  times  of  mosaic  laid  in  bands  and  geometrical  fig¬ 
ures.  Doors  swung  on  pivots  above  and  below,  working  in 
cups  hollowed  in  stone,  numbers  of  these  last  being  found 
scattered  through  the  debris.  The  discovery  of  limestone 
rollers  similar  to  those  used  to-day  suggests  mud  roofs.  The 
finds  hardly  warrant  the  belief  in  houses  of  more  than  one 
story.  Silt  of  the  Hellenistic  period  yielded  several  rude  iron 
keys. 

Three  buildings  call  for  special  mention.  Among  the  sev¬ 
eral  buildings  of  evident  public  significance  is  a  group  on  the 
south  side,  from  the  Hellenistic  period.  The  buildings  include 
a  gateway,  a  double  wall  with  inclosed  rooms  (home  of  the 
governor:  the  house  erected  by  Simon  Maccabeus).  On  this 
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last  was  discovered  a  graffito  in  Greek  characters :  “  Pampras, 
may  fire  smite  the  house  of  Simon.”  This  imprecation  has 
parallels,  and  may  express  the  prayer  of  some  dispossessed 
Syrian  householder.  Above  these  in  the  strata  is  a  fine  Syrian 
bath  whose  cemented  floors,  vats,  and  vaulted  roof  show  us 
here  a  well-finished  building  furnished  with  facilities  for  hot 
and  cold  baths  and  rest  rooms.  The  completeness  of  this 
building  was  excelled  only  by  the  remains  of  a  Roman  bath 
discovered  at  a  little  distance  from  the  neighboring  Abu- 
Shusheh,  where  a  complete  structure  once  stood  —  atrium, 
caldarium,  tepidarium,  hypocaust,  and  latrinae.  This  Roman 
building  was  hardly  a  structure  for  public  use  by  the  people 
of  Gezer,  but  rather  marks  the  residence  of  some  wealthy 
Roman  citizen  or  even  community. 

With  the  progress  of  these  ancient  people  and  the  evolving 
of  the  idea  of  immortality,  there  is  increasing  provision  for 
the  deceased  in  the  hereafter.  In  the  Troglodyte  period  dis¬ 
position  of  the  dead  was  by  burning,  the  crematorium  with  its 
broken  chimney  being  a  survival  of  this  custom.  Later,  in 
the  earliest  Semitic  period,  the  bodies  were  simply  laid  away 
in  the  cave  without  regard  to  position  or  orientation,^  save 
as  here  and  there  niche-like  inclosures  and  large  earthen  jars 
(for  infants)  mark,  possibly,  higher  caste.  Burials  under 
house  foundations  had  religious  significance,  and  burials  in 
cisterns  and  other  unusual  places  may  probably  be  ascribed 
to  accident  or  violence.  The  pottery,  scattering  beads,  discs, 
and  other  jewelry  that  marked  the  Troglodyte  burials  con¬ 
tinue  also  here.  The  second  Semitic  period  differs  from  the 
first  in  the  larger  provision  of  food  and  drink,*  in  the  supply 

’  Bodies  generally  In  crouching  position. 

*Jars  with  pointed  bottoms  always  placed  on  end,  with  smaller 
jar  within  as  drinking  cup. 
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of  beads,  bronze,  silver,  and  gold.^  Lamps  begin  to  appear. 
Shaft  tombs,  especially  hewn,  are  found.  In  the  remaining 
Semitic  periods  are  sloping  approaches  to  the  tombs,  and 
shelves  along  the  walls  for  placing  the  bodies.  The  Hellen¬ 
istic  period  is  marked  by  square  and  well-hewn  chambers 
with  loculi  cut  into  the  walls  at  a  little  distance  from  the  floor. 
Well-cut  doorways  are  stopped  by  slabs  of  stone.  As  many 
as  three  chambers  occur  in  a  single  tomb.  Boxes  (ossu¬ 
aries)  hewn  out  of  limestone  and  decorated  with  incisions 
and  painted  lines  and  rosettes  occur  —  a  few  of  them  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  names  of  the  dead.  Byzantine  burial  caves 
were  constructed  with  benches  around  the  sides  (except  the 
door  side),. on  which  l^enches  (arcosolia)  the  shrouded  corpses 
were  placed. 

Of  priceless  value  is  the  endless  diversity  of  objects  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  tombs,  also  from  the  various  ruined  chambers. 
It  is  from  these  survivals  that  the  story  of  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  is  retold. 

Gezer’s  habit  of  life  was  largely  shaped  by  the  agricultural 
character  of  the  country.  Stores  of  charred  grains  and  fruits 
reveal  traces  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  figs,  grapes, 
pomegranates,  olives,  even  masses  of  straw  fodder  such  as  is 
used  by  the  fellahin  to-day.  An  inscribed  limestone  tablet, 
probably  the  oldest  Hebrew  inscription  yet  discovered,^*  gives 
the  round  of  the  year’s  sowing  and  harvest.  January,  August, 

*  Five  early  graves,  sarcophagus  shaped,  hullt  of  stone  slabs,  ce¬ 
mented,  and  provided  with  covers  were  regarded  as  Philistine 
burials.  Richly  ornamented  articles  of  iron,  gold,  bronze,  silver, 
glass  and  precious  stones,  vases,  jars,  jewelry,  jars  of  alabaster. 
These  Philistine  dwellers  of  the  land  were  worthy  descendants  of 
their  forefathers.  Part  of  a  lapidary’s  stock  in  trade,  also,  was 
found,  about  seventy  stones  ranging  from  the  uncut  stone  to  the 
finished  gem. 

’  Eighth  century  b.c.,  so  Gray,  Lldzbarski,  Ronzevalle:  sixth  n.c., 
Pere  Vincent,  Marti,  Cook. 
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September,  Noviember,  are  lacking,  according  to  Dalman’s 
scheme,  which  reads: — 

July,  the  time  of  fruits.^ 

December,  the  time  of  sowing. 

February,  the  time  of  late  sowing  or  preparing  of  the  fields. 

March,  the  time  of  flax. 

April,  the  time  of  barley. 

May,  the  time  of  general  harvest. 

June,  the  time  of  vines. 

July,  the  time  of  fruits.* 

Traces  of  iron  plows  were  found,  as  were  hoes  of  several 
shapes ;  flint-toothed  sickles ;  rubbing  stones  for  grinding 
flour,  the  lower  heavy,  the  upper  light  and  easily  moved 
(Deut.  xxiv.  G;  Judg.  ix.  53);  mortars  and  pestles;  brick 
ovens ;  what  may  have  been  stone  bases  for  fire  drills ;  bronze 
dishes  and  flesh  hooks ;  and  shell  spoons.  There  are  remains 
of  wine-  and  oil-presses  and  filtering  vessels.  Large  inverted 
jars  with  several  circular  openings  suggest  crude  beehives. 
For  the  weaver’s  art  there  were  spindle  whorls;  weights,  two 
shreds  of  linen,  with  needles  and  pins  of  iron,  bronze,  bone, 
ivory,  and  silver.  Even  buttons  are  found.  Jewelry  included 
pendants,  rings,  earrings,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  beads  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  and  —  later  —  bracelets  of  glass.  For 
the  toilet  were  tweezers,  spatulae,  pencils,  perfume  boxes, 
combs,  scrapers,  brush  handles,  and  mirrors. 

Among  the  debris  large  place  is  found  for  arts  and  crafts. 
The  flint  implements  continued  into  the  fourth  Semitic  period 
and  included  knives,  saws,  boring  instruments,  sickle  flints, 
chisels,  and  scrapers ;  also,  of  course,  spear  heads  and  arrow 
heads.2  The  art  of  the  gold-  and  silver-smith  ®  has  been  spoken 

*  Note  should  be  made  also  of  the  finding  of  a  zodiacal  tablet. 

*  See  table  for  chronological  range,  Excavation  of  Gezer,  vol.  11. 
p.  127. 

*  Note  especially  cave  marked  “  2811,”  Macallster,  vol.  1.  pp.  111- 
141;  111.,  Plates  XXX.-XLIII. 
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of.  One  of  the  interesting  finds  was  of  gold  ingots  from  the 
fourth  Semitic  period,  reminding  one  of  Achan’s  tongue  of 
gold.  Molds  for  molding  or  casting  ornaments  came  to  light, 
as  also  stone  molds  for  casting  bronze.  Palettes  for  the  painter 
and  materials  for  the  scribe  were  found,  as  were  inscril)ed 
stones,  bones,  and  metals.  A  host  of  stone  weights  of  ma¬ 
terial  taking  a  high  polish  where  picked  out,  also  inscribed 
lead  weights  from  the  Hellenistic  era. 

The  finds  at  Gezer  have  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of 
Palestinian  pottery.  History  is  not  discrete  but  continuous. 
Divisions  into  periods  are  pure  makeshifts,  aiding  the  mind 
in  its  investigation  but  having  no  actual  existence.  Life  goes 
on  with  its  continuous  progress,  its  backsets,  diversions,  and 
intrusions.  Nevertheless,  a  sort  of  chronological  guide  was 
fixed  upon,  in  part  determined  by  previous  finds,  as  at  Lachish. 
We  append  Macalister’s  table.^ 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  history  of  Gezer,  Egyptian  objects 
of  constant  occurrence  bring  no  surprise.  One,  a  seated  fig¬ 
ure,  had  arms  clasped  about  the  knees,  the  right  hand  grasp¬ 
ing  the  ankh,  Egyptian  symbol  of  life.  Another  figure  of 
granite,  only  four  and  a  quarter  inches  high,  was  of  a  kneel¬ 
ing  man  sitting  back  on  his  heels.  Still  others  were  of  bronze, 
ivory,  and  stone.  The  listed  scarabs  number  three  hundred 
and  ninety-seven,  and  they  cover  the  period  from  the  twelfth 
dynasty  to  the  Hellenistic  period.  Likewise  are  represented 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Greece,  and  the  Islands  of  the  i?Lgean. 

‘  Excavation  of  Gezer,  vol.  11.  p.  131.  Fresh  stimulus  from  with¬ 
out  (col.  3,  4,  8)  led  to  improvement.  Decline,  however,  followed 
(col.  5,  6,  7). 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PASCAL. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  LINDSAY,  D.D., 

IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 

Pascal,  one  of  the  last  great  representatives  of  the  me¬ 
diaeval  idealism,  is  marked  by  an  elevation  and  purity  all  his 
own.  As  writer,  mathematician,  and  physicist,  the  author  of 
the  “  Pensees  ”  and  the  “  Lettres  Provinciales  ”  takes  rank 
with  Descartes.  His  thought  was  influenced  by  Cartesianism, 
by  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Montaigne,  by  the  system  of  Epictetus, 
by  Port  Royal,  and  by  Augustinianism.  As  a  scientific  thinker, 
he  was  mainly  indebted  to  Descartes.  From  him  Pascal  learnt 
to  make  mathematics  the  training-ground  of  the  spirit,  and  to 
regard  thought  as  the  specific  worth  or  value  of  man.  Philo¬ 
sophical  speculation  Pascal  did  not  cultivate  as  an  end  in  itself : 
he  valued  it  as  it  could  prove  an  aid  in  bringing  men  to  relig¬ 
ious  belief.  With  no  philosophical  system  of  his  own,  Pas¬ 
cal’s  influence  on  French  thought  was  yet  such  as  to  render 
his  name  significant  for  the  history  of  philosophy.  His  re¬ 
ligious  genius  —  his  capacity  for  faith  —  led  him  to  leave 
geometrical  and  physical  researches,  that  he  might  pursue 
religious  thought  and  inquiry.  He  made  the  psychological 
study  of  man  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  more  after 
the  fashion  of  Augustine,  than  by  the  rationalistic  mode  of 
Descartes.  He  did  not  even  pursue  moral  science  in  any 
technical  philosophic  sense. 

The  idea  of  the  Infinite  plays  an  important  part  in  Pascal’s 
philosophy.  He  speaks,  in  express  terms,  of  the  universe  as 
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an  infinite  sphere,  whose  center  is  everywhere,  and  whose  cir¬ 
cumference  nowhere.  He  dwells  not  only  on  the  immeasur¬ 
able  vastness  of  its  dimensions,  but  on  the  innumerableness  of 
its  parts.  The  incomprehensibility  of  the  infinite  universe  to 
man  is,  in  his  view,  due  to  man’s  place  in  Nature,  which  ren¬ 
ders  him  incapable  of  comprehending  things  in  the  infinity  of 
their  beginning  and  their  ending.  Pascal  thought  we  know 
that  the  Infinite  exists,  but  do  not  know  its  nature.  Man,  as 
finite,  has,  in  his  view,  no  standard  for  the  idea  of  the  In¬ 
finite  :  mystery  and  incomprehensibleness  are  therefore,  he 
thinks,  the  end  for  man ;  in  other  words,  he  declares  we  are 
a  mean  between  everything  and  nothing.  All  this,  however, 
would  make  an  easier  entrance  to  agnosticism  than  he 
thought.  It  is  not  correct,  however,  to  say  that  Pascal  de¬ 
nies  the  legitimacy  of  the  metaphysical  proofs  of  God;  what 
he  emphasizes  is  their  difficulty  and  their  inutility  in  certain 
forms  of  presentation.  He  says  that  “  the  metaphysical  proofs 
of  God  are  so  remote  from  human  reasoning,  and  so  compli¬ 
cated,  that  they  strike  ifs  but  little,”  and  “  this  sort  of  proofs 
can  only  guide  to  a  speculative  knowledge  of  God.”  The 
knowledge  of  God  must  not,  in  Pascal’s  view,  rest  upon  the 
mind  alone,  but  also  uix)n  the  soul,  else  we  “  make  an  idol 
of  truth  itself.”  Pascal  thinks  God  is  perceptible  to  the  heart 
naturally ;  but  the  soul  has,  for  all  that,  to  apply  itself  and  its 
volitional  power,  else  it  will  not  rise  to  the  idea  of  God.  This 
divine  feeling,  unlike  slow  reasoning,  “  acts  in  an  instant,  and 
yet  is  always  ready  to  act.”  He  is  like  much  modern  think¬ 
ing  in  this.  Pascal  is  very  different  from  Descartes  in  his 
treatment  of  the  concept  of  God.  Descartes  had  given  it 
only  metaphysical  value,  making  it  the  necessary  pre¬ 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  thought.  But  Pascal,  by 
a  new  insight,  gave  the  God-concept  its  place  in  re- 
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ligion  and  in  ethics.  It  was  through  religion  Pascal  reached 
this  discernment.  “  Labour  to  convince  yourself,”  he  says, 
“  not  by  increase  of  the  proofs  of  God,  but  by  the  dim¬ 
inution  of  your  passions.”  He  recognized  the  validity  of 
human  reason  in  its  own  realm,  but  he  would  make  it  con¬ 
scious  of  its  own  weakness  and  limitations :  he  would  have  it 
known  that  its  knowledge  is  but  relative:  he  would  have  it 
acknowledge  that  it  is  necessary  to  believe.  Reason  was,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  viewed  as  in  some  sort  arbiter  or 
king  in  all  things,  only  reason  was  regarded  as  itself  belong¬ 
ing  to  Nature.  The  orthodox  method  of  viewing  life  was 
that  of  supernaturalism  or  super-rational  insight.  But  the 
foundations  of  religion  were  laid  by  Pascal  deep  in  the  needs 
of  human  nature  and  in  our  spiritual  intuitions.  The  prac¬ 
tical  aspect  of  the  rational  search  for  God  has  Pascal’s  em¬ 
phasis  :  we  must  know  our  imperfection,  as  well  as  the  fact 
of  our  existence.  Pascal  even  thought  it  the  crowning  act 
of  reason  to  acknowledge  that  a  multitude  of  things  lie  be¬ 
yond  its  reach.  But  there  was,  I  think,  for  all  that,  no  more 
fundamental  fact  for  Pascal  than  the  fact  of  intellectual  life. 
The  analysis  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  working  of  the  passions, 
yet  formed  Pascal’s  great  aim.  He  held  that  there  is  a  moral 
condition  required  of  the  reasoning  that  would  rise  to  God. 
For  “  it  is  incomprehensible  that  there  should  be  a  God,  and 
incomprehensible  that  there  should  not  l)e ;  that  there  should 
be  a  soul  in  the  body,  and  that  we  should  have  no  soul ;  that 
the  world  should  have  been  created,  and  that  it  should  not.” 
Hence  deeper  digging  than  merely  intellectual  is  needed  to 
gain  certainty.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Pascal  makes 
everything  hinge  upon  the  heart  without  considering  what 
he  means  by  the  heart.  When  he  says  that  “  the  heart  has 
reasons  of  which  the  reason  knows  nothing,”  he  evidently 
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means  the  spiritual  intuitions.  But  he  did  not  subordinate 
the  understanding  to  sentiment.  This  setting  of  the  heart 
over  against  the  reason  thus  meant,  in  his  case,  less  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  the  desires  than  the  power  by  which  we  intuitively 
apprehend  the  eternal  and  the  infinite.  The  intuitional  power 
or  faculty  was  in  Pascal  not  free  from  the  rule  of  revelational 
authority. 

Pascal  is  distinguished  by  his  fine  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  man  to  the  blind  and  monstrous  forces  of  nature,  as  we 
see  in  his  great  saying  about  man  being  a  “  reed,”  but  a 
“  thinking  reed,”  and  greater  than  the  universe,  in  virtue  of 
his  consciousness.  This  consciousness  of  limit,  over  against 
the  unlimited,  is  a  striking  feature,  here  and  elsewhere,  in 
Pascal.  Voltaire  only  revealed  himself  when  he  declared,  as 
touching  this,  how  thought  made  the  whole  dignity  of  man. 
Too  often,  however,  Pascal  means  by  the  term  reason  simply 
ratiocination,  or  something  too  near  of  kin  to  a  syllogism. 
Pascal  had  absorbed  the  spirit  of  geometry  and  the  spirit  of 
acuteness  too  thoroughly  to  be  anything  but  clear  and  precise, 
and  largely  free  from  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  the 
mystic.  His  so-called  skepticism  does  not  really  belong  to 
the  order  of  genuine  skepticism ;  his  mind  had,  I  think,  too 
much  insight  for  such  a  skepticism ;  when  he  seems  to  apply 
methodical  doubt,  it  was  only  to  bring  the  religious  life  to 
independent  validity.  But  there  was,  of  course,  a  certain 
skepticism  involved  in  his  Christian  pessimism,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  which  led  him  to  confidence  in  God  by  way  of  dis¬ 
trust  of  humanity.  Pascal  thinks  there  are  two  excesses  — 
to  exclude  reason,  and  to  admit  nothing  but  reason.  We 
must  “  doubt  ”  or  “  assume  ”  or  “  submit  ”  where  “  requisite.” 
The  last  step  of  reason  is,  in  Pascal’s  view,  a  surrender  to 
faith ;  and  his  eager  mind,  scorning  all  intermediary  stages 
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or  issues,  hastens  to  this  end.  He  thinks  “  it  is  the  heart  that 
feels  God,  not  the  reason,”  but  this  “  heart  ”  of  his  implicates 
basal  intelligence  and  will,  and  is  the  seat  of  all  the  soul’s 
faculties  or  powers.  Not  all  the  world  can  satisfy  it :  the 
misery  which  in  consequence  he  feels  is  proof  of  man’s  great¬ 
ness  :  as  to  this  world-weariness,  he  says  it  is  “  because  he 
has  the  idea  of  a  happiness  which  he  has  lost,  and  which, 
finding  it  not  in  himself,  he  vainly  seeks  in  external  things, 
without  ever  being  able  to  content  himself ;  for  it  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  us,  nor  in  the  creature,  but  in  God  alone.” 
For,  thinks  Pascal,  “  he  who  finds  it  miserable  not  to  be  a 
king  must  be  a  king  dethroned.”  To  Pascal,  “  principles  are 
felt,  propositions  are  inferred,”  and  this  “  with  equal  certi¬ 
tude,  though  by  diflferent  ways.”  It  has  been  said  by  an  able 
American  writer  that  Pascal’s  ”  every  thought  seems  to 
breathe  nostalgia  for  the  true  ” ;  he  places  ”  his  affair  upon 
truth  as  one  would  place  a  wager.”  One  may  be  allowed  to 
hope  that  Pascal  does  not  wish,  as  has  sometimes  been  said, 
to  humiliate  intrinsic  reason  —  though  he  does  sometimes 
scourge  it  —  but  only  reason  as  mutilated  or  isolated  from 
its  true  source  in  God.  Pascal  thought  man  is  evidently 
made  to  think:  “that  is  all  his  dignity  and  all  his  merit.” 
Through  thought  we  embrace  the  World-All,  and  raise  our¬ 
selves  above  it.  Thought  alone  serves  man  as  basis  of  his 
personality.  Without  the  consciousness  of  his  reason-value, 
man  cannot  comprehend  his  moral  call. 

Pascal  is  prone  to  minimize  the  light  of  natural  reason. 
He  does  not  deny  that  there  is  a  natural  knowledge  of  God 
—  the  “  lumen  naturale  ”  —  but  denies  that  it  is  such  as  to 
yield  “  true  satisfaction  or  genuine  fruit.”  He  also  inclines 
to  accord  too  little  liberty  to  the  will.  To  him,  the  only 
healthy  reason  is  that  which  rests  on  emotion  or  affective 
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experience.  He  says  “  we  know  truth,  not  only  by  the  rea¬ 
son,  but  also  by  the  heart,  and  it  is  from  this  last  that  we 
learn  first  principles ;  and  reason,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  tries  in  vain  to  combat  them.”  Religion  remains,  in 
PascaFs  view,  always  an  insecure  value  for  thought.  Pascal 
is  not  free  of  the  tendency  to  make  the  will  —  as  equivalent, 
to  him,  for  heart  and  feeling  —  take  precedence  of  reason. 
In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  we  might  claim  him  as  a  pre¬ 
cursor  of  a  philosophy  of  value,  just  as  Blondel  has  spoken 
of  the  teaching  of  Malebranche  as  an  indirect  and  paradox¬ 
ical  prelude  to  a  philosophy  of  value.^  Practical  life-values 
Pascal  is  inclined  to  rate  more  highly  than  the  knowledge 
that  comes  by  the  understanding.  For  to  him  it  is  upon  the 
will,  rather  than  upon  the  understanding,  that  religion  works. 
His  great  saying,  ”  Thou  wouldst  not  seek  Me,  hadst  thou 
not  already  found  Me,”  certainly  belongs  to  the  faith-order, 
for  its  truth  and  value.  Sabatier  has  told  us  what  an  illumi¬ 
nation  the  saying  proved  for  him,  and  the  paradox  is  one 
which  has  held  up  many  others  also.  Its  value  for  religious 
sentiment  consists,  of  course,  in  this,  that  it  assures  us  the 
search  for  God  is  not  vain,  since  in  seeking  for  God  we  are 
seeking  with  Him.  It  already  points  to  our  spiritual  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Divine  nature.  The  man  who  longs  for  faith 
learns,  Pascal  thinks,  to  subordinate  the  judgment  of  the 
understanding.  Yet,  though  all  this  points  to  a  philosophy 
of  values,  Pascal  will  not  carry  the  danger  to  faith  to  an  ex¬ 
treme.  He  merely  says  that  those  accustomed  to  judge  by 
sentiment  do  not  understand  the  things  of  reason;  and  those 
who  are  wont  to  reason  from  principles,  do  not  understand 
the  things  of  sentiment.  His  emphasis  on  the  danger  of  rea¬ 
son  to  faith  doubtless  sprang  from  the  particular  needs  of 
‘  Revue  de  M^taphysique  et  de  Morale,  1916. 
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his  time.  He  has  no  thought  of  any  exclusion  of  reason  from 
religion.  He  even  declares  that  one  subdues  all  to  reason,  so 
that  our  religion  has  nothing  secret  or  supernatural  about  it. 
If  we  take  offense  at  the  principle  of  reason,  he  avers  that 
we  make  religion  contrary  to  sense  and  ridiculous.  Reason 
is  for  him  the  defense  against  superstition.  No  doubt,  a 
working  together  of  reason  and  faith  was  Pascal’s  aim,  but 
yet  he  could  say  that  true  Christianity  consisted  in  the  sub¬ 
mission  and  use  of  reason. 

The  grace  given  to  us  of  God  first  makes  us  capable,  in 
Pascal’s  view,  of  the  morally  good  life  which  Christianity 
asks  of  us,  and  this  grace  is  given  to  us  of  God’s  pure  mercy, 
not  of  any  merit  of  our  own.  Life’s  purpose  consists,  for 
Pascal’s  saintly  and  straightforward  mind,  in  faith  which 
is  in  God.  Everything  is  by  Him,  and  everything  is  for 
Him,  in  Pascal’s  view.  He  “  makes  the  soul  feel  that  He 
is  its  only  good,”  that  it  has  ”  self-love  deeply  grounded 
in  it,  and  that  He  alone  can  cure  it.”  God  is  always  more 
the  end  and  purpose  of  Pascal’s  action;  from  Him  he  derives 
all  the  strength  for  its  accomplishment.  An  absolute  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  help  of  God  is  what  Pascal  feels.  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  in  this  way  the  life 
of  Pascal  derived  its  superb  moral  and  spiritual-  strength. 
In  grace  in  the  mercy  of  God,  culminates,  for  him,  the  moral- 
religious  significance  of  Christianity.  Jesus,  Who  creates  in 
us  the  new  life,  is  bearer  or  mediator  of  this  grace.  Jesus, 
Who  first  brings  God  near  to  our  human  conception,  is  thus, 
for  him,  the  true  God  of  man,  and  in  freeing  us  from  misery, 
brings  to  us  a  new  morality.  “  The  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ,”  he  says,  “  is  the  middle  way,  because  in  Him  we  find 
both  God  and  our  own  wretchedness.”  In  Him  “  all  contra¬ 
dictions  are  reconciled.”  In  Him  we  find  virtue,  and  happi- 
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ness.  The  most  personal  religious  experience  always  signi¬ 
fies,  for  Pascal,  a  purification  of  the  moral  life.  “  The  first 
effect  of  love,”  he  says,  ”  is  to  inspire  a  great  respect.”  Faith, 
as  viewed  by  Pascal,  is  a  gift  of  God  of  too  arbitrary  char¬ 
acter:  he  runs  to  an  unethical  extreme  when  he  thinks  that 
God  blinds  some,  and  enlightens  others.  He  allows  man  far 
too  little  cooperation  in  the  work  of  grace.  It  was  the  idea 
of  Pascal  that,  though  the  inventions  of  men  might  increase 
from  age  to  age,  the  goodness  and  badness  of  the  world  re¬ 
main,  in  general,  the  same.  “All  men  are  seeking  to  be 
happy,”  he  says.  “  However  different  the  means  they  em¬ 
ploy,  they  all  tend  to  this  end.”  ”  The  will  never  takes  the 
least-  step  but  towards  this  object.  This  is  the  motive  of  all 
the  actions  of  all  men,  even  of  those  who  go  and  hang  them¬ 
selves.”  He  thus  viewed  the  desire  for  happiness  as  inde¬ 
structible,  and  for  him  the  essence  of  sin  lay  in  a  wrong  will. 
But  so  long  as  we  remain  in  this  region  of  individual  desire, 
of  which  Pascal  speaks,  we  are  not  in  the  sphere  of  the  eth¬ 
ical  :  the  ethical  is  not  reached  till  we  have  transcended  the 
merely  individual  desire  of  happiness  —  the  eudaemonistic 
ideal  —  and  reached  the  categorical  imperative.  It  may  be 
granted,  however,  that  there  has  been  much  unwise  and 
needless  repression  and  depreciation  of  the  desire  for  happi¬ 
ness.  But  attempts  to  connect  the  eudaemonistic  ideal  with 
the  categorical  imperative  have  been  unsatisfactory^,  because 
they  have  sacrificed  somehow  or  somewhat  the  absolute  char¬ 
acter  of  morality.  Happiness  must  not  be  made  the  end : 
ethics  is  not  a  technique  of  eudaemonism;  and  happiness  is  no 
direct  quest,  but  the  resultant  of  duty.  Pascal,  however, 
passes  to  the  highest.  P'or  him,  it  is  God  Who  lifts  man  out 
of  his  misery,  and  draws  him  to  Himself.  For  Pascal,  the 
weakness  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  nature;  his  greatness 
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has  its  source  in  the  grace  of  God.  He  declares  that  “  non¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  world  is  the  last  bond  which  binds  the 
non-pious  man  to  God.”  A  man  without  self-knowledge  can¬ 
not  find  God,  he  says,  but  a  man,  with  a  full  consciousness  of 
his  own  weakness,  is  on  the  way  to  God.  Man  desires  only 
something  which  he  knows  and  must  do  without.  Pascal 
practiced  criticism  on  the  systems  of  Epictetus  and  Montaigne, 
in  a  w’ay  that  was  weighty  for  his  spiritual  development,  but 
saw  no  way  of  harmonizing  them.  He  rejected  Montaigne’s 
humiliation  of  reason,  and  the  pride  engendered  by  Epictetus : 
his  criticism  of  them  was  theological  in  its  point  of  departure. 
Pascal,  however,  skillfully  connected  the  modern  naturalistic 
temper  with  the  naturalism  of  classical  antiquity,  by  pointing 
out,  in  a  striking  generalization,  that  the  former,  in  its  lack 
of  inner  faith,  falls,  like  ancient  naturalism,  into  the  extreme 
of  Stoic  pride  or  of  Epicurean  relaxation.  On  the  difference 
between  Stoicism  —  which  greatly  influenced  Pascal  —  and 
Epicureanism  he  bases  his  apologetic,  to  which  I  shall  pres¬ 
ently  refer,  and  founds  his  religious  mysticism,  which  was  not 
without  a  pathological  element.  Pascal  on  occasion  spoke 
profoundly  of  the  soul  in  its  relation  to  the  body,  where,  he 
says,  it  finds  number,  time,  dimension ;  and  he  made  deep 
suggestion  of  the  idea  of  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  Pascal 
held  true  passion  to  be  great :  “  in  a  great  soul  everything  is 
great.”  Passion  had  a  great  significance  for  his  moral  per¬ 
sonality,  which  had  a  very  complex  psychological  devel¬ 
opment.  He  keenly  felt  the  contradictions  found  in  our 
consciousness,  hence  he  could  say,  “  Let  a  man  love  himself 
because  he  has  a  nature  capable  of  good,  but  let  him  not 
therefore  despise  the  vileness  that  exists  in  that  nature.  Let 
him  despise  himself,  because  this  capacity  is  void,  but  let 
him  not  therefore  despise  his  natural  capacity.  Let  him  hate 
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himself,  let  him  love  himself ;  he  has  in  himself  the  power  of 
knowing  the  truth  and  being  happy,  and  yet  has  found  no 
truth  either  permanent  or  satisfactory.”  Pascal’s  being  is 
swayed  by  religious  feeling  from  the  outset:  his  faith  is  too 
spontaneous  and  free  to  appear  always  as  a  fruit  of  reason: 
the  relations  of  his  faith  and  his  thought  present  an  interest¬ 
ing  psychological  study.  His  spiritual  development  was  of 
an  unified  character,  his  spiritual  advance  showing  itself  in 
the  conception  of  Christianity  which  he  finally  attained.  Me¬ 
thodical  scientific  thought  had  its  influence  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  ethical  nature;  modern  religious  individualism 
bore  a  part;  to  these  must,  of  course,  be  added  the  share  of 
Augustinian  Catholicism.  He  had  thoroughly  grasped^  the 
principles  of  the  modern  mathematico-mechanistic  rationalism, 
and  the  Cartesian  principle  of  the  immanence  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  however  little  he  may  have  sought  to  apply  these  prin¬ 
ciples  to  religion  and  ethics,  save  in  formal  respects.  He  does 
occupy  himself,  however,  with  marking  off  the  bounds  of 
religion  and  ethics  against  scientific  thought.  His  intuitive 
religiosity  is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  our  sense  of  the 
perfect  and  the  infinite  is  developed  by  moral  rectitude.  Pas¬ 
cal’s  ethic  was  practical  in  character,  and  unscientific  in  its 
grounding.  He  is  inclined  to  sum  natural  ethics  in  “  the 
misery  of  man  without  God,”  and  to  condense  revealed  mor¬ 
ality  into  “  the  felicity  of  man  with  God.”  In  the  highest 
Christian  ethic,  its  rational  element  —  or  reason-character  — 
becomes  broadened  out,  in  Pascal’s  psychology,  into  the 
wholeness  of  the  thinking,  willing,  and  feeling  spirit.  It  is 
his  distinctively  Christian  position  that  makes  Pascal’s  atti¬ 
tude  so  important,  for  he  relies  on  Christianity  in  operation 
and  in  experience,  not  on  outside  evidences,  nor  on  Church 
testimony.  It  is  in  this  vital  way  he  seeks  to  overcome  athe- 
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ism  and  deism:  mere  intellectual  arguments  did  not  for  him 
suffice.  “All  the  principles,”  he  says,  “  of  sceptics,  stoics, 
atheists,  etc.,  are  true,  but  their  conclusions  are  false,  because 
the  opposite  principles  are  also  true.” 

“  We  never  seek  things,”  says  Pascal,  “  but  the  search  for 
things,”  and  although  the  saying  is  far  from  being  above  crit¬ 
icism,  yet  it  brings  out  how  well  Pascal  knew  the  charm  of 
truth-seeking.  His  need  of  knowledge  was  not  without  the 
aim  of  universality.  Religious  individualism  was  a  strong 
and  independent  principle  in  Pascal :  his  whole  personality, 
indeed,  was  individualistically  determined.  The  end  of  all 
world-culture  was  for  him  the  formation  of  personality.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  his  strong  "personal  religiosity  came  re¬ 
peatedly  into  conflict  with  the  churchly  principle  of  authority : 
the  mediating  office  of  the  Church  between  God  and  man  was 
quite  overlooked  or  discarded  by  his  modern  individualism. 
In  this  connection  his  associations  with  Jansenism  must  be 
noted.  Jansenism,  in  its  severe  piety,  stood  over  against  the 
worldly  spirit  of  Molinism.  The  nobility  of  Pascal  did  not 
keep  him  from  sharing  ascetic  misapprehensions.  It  has  been 
said  that  “  his  great  maxim  was  to  renounce  all  pleasure 
and  superfluity,”  and  that  he  “  laboured  without  ceasing 
for  mortification.”  Both  the  Port  Royalists  and  the  Jansen- 
ists  strenuously  upheld  the  doctrine  of  grace,  as  expounded 
by  Saint  Augustine,  and  held  by  Jansenius.  In  the  contro¬ 
versy  on  grace,  the  Jesuits  were  arrayed  against  the  Port 
Royalists,  headed  as  the  latter  at  first  were  by  their  director, 
St.  Cyvan,  in  their  efforts  at  spiritual  reform.  The  growing 
hold  of  Jansenism,  and  the  power  of  the  Port  Royal  press, 
led  to  firm,  repressive  measures  being  adopted  against  the 
Jansenist  movement.  Pascal,  says  Voltaire  in  characteristic 
fashion,  “  was  intimately  connected  with  these  illustrious  and 
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dangerous  recluses.*’  ^  Consequently,  when  Arnauld  was  ex¬ 
pelled,  Pascal  issued  in  H)57  his  famous  “  Provincial  Letters,” 
eighteen  in  number,  with  telling  effect  upon  Europe.  These 
dealt  with  the  results  to  which,  in  the  development  in  casu¬ 
istry,  the  theory  of  Probabilism  had  led  up.  Voltaire  declared 
they  were  as  witty  as  Moliere,  as  sublime  as  Bossuet,  and 
epoch-making  in  the  literature  of  France.  D’Alembert  spoke 
in  like  terms  of  praise.  The  prose  of  Pascal  had,  without 
doubt,  a  virile  ring:  his  genius  is  seen  in  his  classical  style. 
Macaulay’s  words  were  that  Pascal’s  “  intellectual  powers 
were  such  as  have  rarely  been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  ” ;  that  “  his  spirit  was  the  spirit  of  Saint  Ber¬ 
nard  ;  but  the  delicacy  of  his  wit,  the  purity,  the  energ\’,  the 
simplicity  of  his  rhetoric,  had  never  been  equalled,  except  by 
the  great  masters  of  Attic  eloquence.”  “All  Europe  read  and 
admired,  laughed  and  wept.”  “  It  was  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that,  in  the  literary  contest,  the  Jansenists  were  com¬ 
pletely  victorious.”  ^  I  have  no  call  to  traverse  the  History 
of  the  Jesuits  in  this  connection,  which,  aside  from  the  work 
of  D’Alembert,-  has  l)een  presented  in  an  accessible  form  by 
G.  B.  Nicolini.®  Rather  I  note  that  Pascal  made  the  churchly 
suprana'turalism  the  presupposition  of  all  religion.  He  does 
not,  like  Deism  and  Rationalism  later,  base  his  apologetic  on 
the  universality  and  necessity  of  religious  thought,  but  on  the 
necessity  and  the  comprehensibleness  of  supernatural  reve¬ 
lation.  But  it  is  his  merit  to  do  this  in  a  new  and  psycho¬ 
logically  interesting  fashion,  by  linking  his  supranaturalism 
with  p>ostulates  and  presuppositions  that  were  universal  in 
character.  But  into  these  I  cannot  now  go.  Nor  have  I  room 
to  dwell  on  Pascal’s  attitude  to  prophecies  and  miracles  —  as 

‘  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.,  chap,  xxxvil. 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  11.  pp.  46,  47. 

*  London,  1893. 

Vol.  LXXV.  No.  297.  9 
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outward  proofs  of  Christianity  —  in  which  he  was  too  much 
the  son  of  his  own  age  to  be  satisfying  to  an  age  like  our 
own,  with  its  greater  demands  for  inwardness  in  its  spiritual 
emphasis.  Nature  was  to  him  “  an  image  of  grace,”  and  “  the 
visible  miracles  ”  but  “  images  ”  of  the  “  invisible  ”  ones  God 
would  accomplish.  But  Pascal  was  not  content  to  say,  like 
Coleridge,  that  “  reason  and  religion  are  their  own  evidence.” 

But  it  may  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  on  the  kind  of 
estimates  Pascal  has  evoked,  and  the  kind  of  influence  he 
has  exerted.  Chateaubriand  dealt  with  Pascal’s  religious 
worth,  and  Villemain  declared  the  manifold  significance  of 
Pascal’s  genius.  Neander  emphasized  the  religious  person¬ 
ality  of  Pascal,  and  his  historic  significance  for  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  while  Jacobi  found  in  him  a  religio-philosophical 
significance.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  turned  his  great  critical  and 
luminous  powers  on  Port  Royal  and  Pascal,  opined  that  Pas¬ 
cal’s  piety  kept  his  skepticism  from  becoming  very  accentu¬ 
ated:  he  regarded  Pascal  as  a  religious  personality  of  inward 
type,  in  whom  faith  was  radiant  and  triumphant.  Sainte- 
Beuve  regarded  Voltaire’s  attitude  to.  Pascal  as  proof  that 
the  latter  had  got  to  the  heart  of  Christianity.  Vinet  rejected 
the  notion  of  skepticism  in  Pascal ;  Pascal  turned  from  reason 
to  find  in  feeling  security  for  religion  and  ethics.  Of  Pascal’s 
pessimism  Vinet  says  that  he  was  not  personally  pessimistic, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  universe.  He  says  the  monument 
erected  by  Pascal  was  a  temple,  not  a  citadel,  and  that  is,  no 
doubt,  true.  Pascal  was  a  congenial  theme  for  Vinet,  who  saw 
in  him  a  precursor  of  Schopenhauer  and  of  Schleiermacher. 
Dr.  John  Cairns,  in  his  “  Unbelief  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
as,  in  some  respects,  foremost  in  apologetic  significance.  On 
the  other  hand.  Professor  Allen  in  his  “  Continuity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Thought,”  speaks  of  the  “  thoroughgoing  Agnosticism  ” 
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of  Pascal,  his  thoughts  full  of  the  deepest  sadness,  of  an 
unutterable  melancholy”  (pp.  312,  314).  Pascal’s  work  does 
certainly  afford  some  grounds  for  Professor  Allen’s  strictures, 
but  it  needs  no  pointing  out,  after  what  has  been  advanced 
in  previous  pages,  that  such  an  estimate  is  one-sided  and  ex¬ 
treme,  and  takes  no  adequate  account  of  factors  or  elements 
that  conflict  with  it,  and  greatly  modify  and  correct  it.  It 
misses  the  inward  character  of  Pascal’s  appeal  as  compared 
with  that  of  Grotius  or  of  Bossuet.  P.  Natorp  has  allowed 
the  value  of  philosophic  idealism  to  Pascal’s  fundamental 
thought,  in  which  the  True  and  the  Good  are  imperishable 
ideas.  But  he  finds  a  certain  disunion  in  Pascal’s  thought- 
world  :  he  finds  him  a  radical  skeptic  in  respect  of  an  uncon¬ 
ditioned  knowledge,  but  thinks  he  makes  full  concession  to 
reason,  when  a  conditioned  and  empirical  knowledge  is  in 
question.  E.  Boutroux  has  dealt  with  the  character  and  im¬ 
portance  of  Pascal’s  exposition  of  reason  and  faith.  K. 
Bornhausen  regards  the  ethical  thought  of  Pascal  as  original, 
truly  religious,  and  strikingly  modern.  Pascal’s  significance 
for  the  philosophy  of  religion  he  takes  to  consist  in  his  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  knowledge  of  the  understanding  from  the  faith 
of  feeling,  and  in  claiming  an  independent  territory  for  the 
human  soul  in  religion,  which  he  secures  by  means  of  his 
unique  religious  psychology.  Morality  is  thus  comprehended 
by  Pascal  as  sentiment  or  feeling  —  the  Gesinnung  of  the 
Germans  —  since  piety  is  the  inner  feeling  of  the  heart.  This, 
to  Bornhausen,  is  an  anticipation  of  what  he  calls  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  modern  ethical  thought.  But  with  these 
insistences  of  Bornhausen  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  that 
Pascal  was  one  to  whom  faith  is  the  last  step  of  reason;  so 
much  does  it  depend  on  reason’s  warrant.  It  is  reason  which 
orders  or  authorizes  faith.  Pascal  himself  concludes  that 
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God  wants  no  faith  from  us  without  reasonable  grounds. 
Many  more  have  testified  to  Pascal’s  power  and  influence: 
of  course,  he  has  not  gone  without  detractors,  but  with  these, 
even  though  they  include  Cousin,  we  are  not  now  to  trouble 
ourselves.  Others,  like  Gratry,  are  appreciative  to  a  degree, 
but  mingle  admiration  with  the  view  that,  in  sectarian  mat¬ 
ters,  “  no  otje  was  more  sincerely  blind  and  hasty  than  Pas¬ 
cal.”  We  are,  however,  content  to  leave  secretarial!  matters 
severely  alone.  I  am,  however,  tempted  to  add  to  what  has 
been  said  the  remarks  of  a  writer  in  Mind  (1J)17),  that  “to 
Pascal  ”  we  can  recognize  Rousseau’s  “  debt  in  siiite  of  the 
contrast  in  spirit.  There  is  the  same  distrust  of  reason  in 
matters  of  faith,  the  same  sense  of  the  necessity  of  practical 
choice  in  the  absence  of  knowledge,  the  same  reliance  on  the 
reasons  of  the  heart  —  but  here  the  likeness  ends.”  I  con¬ 
clude  by  saying  that,  every  defect  and  contradiction  in  his 
teaching  notwithstanding,  Pascal’s  genius  remains  splendid, 
his  courage  unblenching,  his  devotion  to  truth  sublime,  his 
enthusiasm  great  even  in  its  somberness,  his  tenderness,  on 
occasion,  touching  and  complete. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

A  WORLD-UNITY  CONFERENCE. 

BY  RAYMOND  L.  BRIDGMAN,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

[In  two  previous  articles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  on  “  The 
World  Person,”  July,  1911,  and  “A  Bureau  of  National  Assistance,” 
October,  1913,  Mr.  Bridgman  had  forecast  most  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced,  since  the  European  War  began,  for  a 
League  to  Enforce  Peace.  The  reader  will  find  it  profitable  to  con¬ 
sult  these. — Editor.] 

It  seems  possible  that  the  Paris  military  conference  will 
open  to  the  nations  a  larger  opportunity  for  united  action 
than  is  generally  realized.  That  opportunity  may  become  ne¬ 
cessity.  If  such  necessity  is  met  as  the  world  crisis  demands, 
then  the  consequences  of  the  action  will  be  nothing  short  of 
the  organization  of  all  the  nations  as  a  political  unit,  with 
permanent  world  peace  and  with  world  prosperity  such  as  is 
impossible  under  the  present  relations  of  the  nations. 

It  is  not  affirmed  that  the  world  peace  will  never  be  broken. 
Our  United  States  of  America  has  had  its  civil  war.  But  we 
do  not  have  any  one  of  our  states  making  war  in  its  own 
name  upon  any  other.  So,  though  the  political  world  unit 
cannot  lie  definitely  insured  against  war  between  its  own 
fighting  elements,  yet  the  divisive  forces  must  eventually  be 
overcome  by  the  centripetal  forces,  if  the  promises  of  civili¬ 
zation  and  progress  have  a  solid  foundation. 

Here  is  the  bearing  of  the  Paris  conference,  its  promise 
of  momentous  political  consequences  for  all  the  world.  War 
emergencies  drove  the  Allied  Powers  to  military  unity.  But 
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civil  unity  must  be  affirmed  back  of  the  military  unity,  be¬ 
cause,  in  every  civilized  government,  the  military  power  is 
subject  to  the  civil.  Otherwise  the  government  is  a  military 
despotism.  If  it  be  said  that  Germany  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  no  objection  need  be  made  to  the  affirmation,  for  it  does 
not  disprove  the  rule.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  world-wide  fact 
that  in  all  stable  governments  of  the  modern  type  the  civil 
authority  must  be  supreme  over  the  military. 

This  Paris  military  conference,  therefore,  implies  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  unity  between  the  civil  governments  back  of 
the  military  authority  which  aims  at  military  headship  some¬ 
where,  definite,  positive,  and  visible,  for  the  Allied  Powers 
as  their  only  salvation  against  the  practical  unity  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Powers  under  their  German  head.  It  is  true  that  this 
civil  unity  is  vague,  formless,  and  unrecognized.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  at  any  time,  what  will  be  the  logical 
result  of  the  military  unity. 

Foremost  among  the  facts  involved  in  the  Paris  conference 
is  this :  that  nearly  all  of  the  civilized  world,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Central  Powers,  is  either  formally  with  the 
Entente  Allies,  or  sympathetic  with  them  and  against  the 
Central  Powers,  or  will  be  a  beneficiary,  directly  and  largely, 
by  the  success  of  the  Entente  Allies.  Hence  it  is  a  fair  prop¬ 
osition  that  practically  all  of  the  civilized  world,  except  the 
Central  Powers,  are  friendly  to  the  Paris  situation  and  to  its 
possibilities. 

That  is,  here  is  practical  cooperation  of  the  nations  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  justify  the  statement  that  they  represent 
the  civilization  of  the  world  and  that  their  relations  necessitate 
civil  unity.  In  other  words,  here  is,  in  actual  development, 
the  germ  of  the  World  State. 

A  material  part  of  the  case,  in  the  present  juncture,  is  the 
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growing  expectation,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  and  publicists  of  the  time,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  that  some  sort  of  solution  will  be 
found  for  the  world’s  war  problem  by  which  future  world 
calamities  like  the  present  will  be  forever  impossible.  Such 
a  sentiment  has  grown  wonderfully  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  as  need  not  be  demonstrated  to  those  who  have  watched 
its  development.  It  exists,  evidently,  as  strongly  in  Great 
Britain  and  France  as  it  does  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  material  element  in  the  crude  idealism  and 
impractical  policies  of  inexperienced  democratic  Russia  which 
have  temporarily  put  it  out  of  the  fighting.  It  is  a  proof  that 
the  world  is  ready  for  the  remedy  af  war  and  is  in  a  frame 
of  mind  friendly  to  reasonable  plans  for  permanent  relief. 

That  is,  there  has  grown  up  since  the  war,  and  is  rapidly 
spreading  now,  a  world  sentiment  for  some  sort  of  World 
Union.  But  the  only  perfect  World  Union  is  the  World  State. 
This  implies  a  World  Government,  with  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment  of  organs,  namely,  the  legislative,  the  judiciary,  and 
the  executive.  It  also  implies  a  sufficient  military  force  to 
maintain  itself  against  all  disruptive  forces.  Government, 
whether  national  or  world,  is  forced,  in  a  world  of  physical 
force,  to  have  sufficient  physical  backing  ^to  overcome  its 
enemies. 

Here,  again,  the  Paris  military  conference  may  prove  a 
momentous  historical  precedent.  Back  of  the  military  unity 
accomplished  at  Paris  is  the  most  resistless  and  world¬ 
embracing  military  force  ever  gathered  on  earth.  Land  and 
sea  strength  are  there  so  mighty  that  they  cannot  be  con¬ 
quered.  Thus,  even  before  the  World  State  takes  formal  ex¬ 
istence,  there  is  at  its  command  ample  military  support  for 
its  assertion  of  its  authority  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 
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In  the  World  State  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Leg’islature  in  1915,  asking  Congress  to  make 
a  declaration  substantially  as  follows,  is  found  the  logical 
basis  for  an  international  conference  to  promote  the  formal 
organization  of  the  World  State,  as  well  as  a  suggestion  of 
the  method  of  procedure.  The  declaration  desired  was  put 
in  these  words: — 

“  The  United  States  of  America  affirms  the  political  unity  of  all 
mankind. 

“  It  affirms  the  supremacy  of  world  sovereignty  over  national  sov¬ 
ereignty. 

“  It  promises  loyal  obedience  to  that  sovereignty. 

“  It  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  organization  of  the 
World  government,  with  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  depart¬ 
ments. 

“  It  invites  all  nations  to  join  with  it  in  the  establishment  of 
that  government.” 

Guiding  principles  for  action  to  this  end  are  plain,  brief, 
and  not  difficult  to  apply.  Our  rule  of  action  must  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  scientist  who  deals  with  the  forces  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  must  be  guided  decisively  by  the  facts  and  by  the 
laws  which  control  them.  Theories  are  folly  unless  he  ac¬ 
cepts  this  guidance.  Here,  then,  are  some  primary  guiding 
conditions  for  this  new  era: — 

All  nations  are  already  one  body  because  they  were  so 
made. 

To-day’s  problem  is  to  organize  this  unorganized  body. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  the  might  to  make  this 
organiz-ation.  This  does  not  mean  that  might  makes  right. 
But  might  is  under  moral  obligation  to  do  right ;  and  when 
might  meets  its  moral  obligation,  the  world  will  have  a  just 
and  stable  peace,  supported  loyally  by  all  who  desire  justice 
and  peace. 

Public  order  is  imperative  for  the  modern  world.  Those 
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who  can  enforce  it  serve  all  the  world  by  using  their  might 
to  maintain  the  public  order.  Only  as  order  is  maintained 
can  there  be  progress  in  securing  larger  justice  and  in  the 
benefits  and  creations  of  civilization. 

If  the  United  States  is  the  best  fitted  of  all  the  nations  to 
lead  them  to  world  peace  through  world  organization,  and  it 
so  seems,  then  the  obligation  is  on  the  United  States  to  take 
the  lead,  to  call  the  world  conference  and  to  set  in  motion  the 
course  of  events  whose  result  will  be  the  permanent  peace  of 
the  world  with  inconceivable  prosperity  for  all  who  obey  the 
imperative  of  loyal  support  of  the  World  State. 

Affirming  the  above-mentioned  guiding  principles,  it  would 
be  fitting  for  the  United  States  to  send  out  word  that  accord¬ 
ingly  it  invites  the  nations  to  send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  world 
conference  to  be  held  in  Washington,  at  a  date  named,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  formal  action  for  the  organization  of  the 
World  State  under  competent  and  permanent  World  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Such  an  invitation  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  saying 
that  acceptance  would  be  understood  to  mean  that  each  ac¬ 
cepting  nation  recognized  the  supremacy  of  world  sover¬ 
eignty  over  national  sovereignty,  holding  it  to  be  the  only 
absolute  sovereignty  and  limiting  all  national  sovereignty  by 
the  organized  political  unity  of  all  mankind. 

Acceptance  would  also  mean  that  every  accepting  nation 
pledged  loyal  support  to  world  sovereignty ; 

That  every  accepting  nation  is  ready  to  take  its  place  as 
a  subordinate  part  of  the  sovereign  whole,  whose  sovereignty 
it  shares  and  helps  to  administer,  in  making  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  supreme  over  the  welfare  of  any  part ; 

That  every  accepting  nation  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
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material  support  and  will  be  ready  to  give  its  share  of  men 
for  a  world  army  and  navy  and  to  contribute  its  share  toward 
the  expenses  of  the  world  administration ; 

That  every  nation  recognizes  the  fundamental  principle  of 
democracy  upon  which  the  World  State  must  be  based,  and 
that  no  nation  can  be  permitted  to  share  the  world  adminis¬ 
tration  whose  people  do  not  substantially  control  their  na¬ 
tional  administration  and  who  will  not  tolerate  the  supremacy 
of  autocracy  and  militarism ; 

That  the  plenipotentiaries  come  empowered  and  prepared 
to  proceed  to  the  organization  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  departments  of  the  World  Government  and  to  take 
steps  to  put  that  government  into  actual  operation. 

For  a  practical  beginning,  in  order  that  the  conference  may 
not  be  too  small  for  suitable  representation  nor  too  large  for 
effective  debate  and  action,  the  invitation  might  be  extended 
on  the  basis  of  one  plenipotentiary  for  every  nation  now 
claiming  absolute  sovereignty,  plus  one  additional  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  population,  say  one  for  every  ten  million  or 
majority  fraction  thereof.  Nations  disqualified  because  of 
not  being  democracies  would  not  come  within,  the  invitation. 
It  might  be  advisable,  looking  forward  to  future  national 
membership  in  the  World  State,  to  invite  plenipotentiaries 
from  Canada.,  South,  Africa,  and  Australia  on  the  same  basis 
as  present  nations  claiming  absolute  national  sovereignty.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  real  danger  from  domination  of  the  con¬ 
ference  by  plenipotentiaries  from  peoples  who  are  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  experienced  in  democracy,  it  might  be  well  to  limit 
the  representation  to  a  certain  proportion  of  that  from  the 
experienced  democracies,  say,  one  fifth  as  numerous  ac¬ 
cording  to  population.  It  might  be  perilous  to  have  a  full 
numerical  proportion  from  China  or  some  other  countries. 
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It  would  be  fitting,  surely,  for  the  United  States,  in  extend¬ 
ing  its  invitation  to  a  world-unity  conference,  to  affirm  its 
purpose  never  to  use  its  strength  or  its  influence  unjustly  for 
itself  or  for  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  against  any  other 
nation  or  group  of  nations ;  never  to  annex  any  territory  by 
conquest;  always  to  offer  its  friendly  offices  for  aid  to  weak 
nations  and  for  cooperation  with  the  strong,  pledging  its 
honor  and  its  resources  to  unselfish  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  the  body  politic  of  united  mankind. 

A  minute’s  attention  here  to  the  United  States  as  a  won¬ 
derful  precedent  for  the  proposed  action  is  well  worth  while. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  our  national  government  there 
has  been  strife  between  the  camps  of  state  sovereignty  and 
of  national  sovereignty.  Even  to-day  many  of  our  people  do 
not  realize  that  state  sovereignty,  as  absolute  in  any  respect 
whatever,  does  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on.  It  is  a  common 
statement  that  our  national  government  has  only  the  powers 
which  are  granted  to  it  expressly  by  the  Constitution,  and 
that  all  other  powers  have  been  reserved  to  themselves  by 
the  states. 

Never  was  there,  in  all  our  disputes,  a  worse  or  more  fun¬ 
damental  mistake.  The  Constitution  says  that  these  uncata¬ 
logued  rights  are  reserved  “  to  ”  the  states,  not  “  by  ”  them. 
It  is  an  immense  difference.  The  truth  is  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  single  whole  (note  how  the  preamble 
begins:  “We,  the  people  of  the  United  States”),  have  re¬ 
served  to  the  states  the  powers  not  conferred  upon  the'  na¬ 
tional  government.  In  other  words,  the  common  sense  of 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  indorsed  by  the  people  of 
the  nation  at  the  time,  drove  straight  to  the  vital  truth  of  the 
situation,  ignored  positively  and  totally  all  ideas  of  state  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  affirmed  national  sovereignty.  They  saw  the 
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controlling  fact  of  unity  and  built  upon  it,  flouting  theories. 

Here  is  the  application  of  this  decisive  precedent  to  the 
case  for  the  organization  of  the  World  State.  Corresponding 
to  the  truth  that  the  American  people  were  really  one  prior 
to  the  affirmation  of  the  Constitution  is  the  truth  that  the 
people  of  all  the  world  are  really  one,  though  there  has  been 
no  official  affirmation  of  that  truth.  Hence  the  only  reason¬ 
able  course  in  this  crisis,  as  the  only  reasonable  course  was 
followed  in  our  national  crisis,  is  to  build  upon  this  funda¬ 
mental  truth. 

Not  only  does  our  history  give  us  justification  for  formal 
leadership  in  the  organization  of  the  World  State,  but  the 
parallelism  between  our  state  sovereignty  under  national 
sovereignty  and  national  sovereignty  under  world  sover¬ 
eignty,  added  to  our  practical  experience  of  well  over  a  cen¬ 
tury  in  our  present  relations,  makes  the  United  States  the 
best  qualified  and  the  most  natural  leader,  presumably,  in  the 
movement. 

Let  another  point  be  noticed  regarding  the  formation  of 
our 'Constitution.  It  was  morally  right  for  the  founders  and 
the  people  as  a  whole  to  affirm  national  unity.  Those  who 
had  the  might  joined  right  to  might,  thereby  giving  the  na¬ 
tion  stable  government,  with  justice,  to  .the  satisfaction  and 
the  protection  of  all  the  people. 

In  like  manner  it  is  the  moral  right  of  the  nations  which 
have  the  might  to  represent  practically  all  the  civilized  world, 
who  sincerely  propose  to  exercise  their  might  only  according 
to  right,  to  take  the  step  of  organizing  and  setting  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  world  government  which  shall  do  for  the  unorganized 
nations  what  our  constitution-makers  did  for  our  unorgan¬ 
ized  colonies.  World  order,  the  preservation  of  the  world 
peace,  promotion  of  world  prosperity,  establishment  of  jus- 
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tice  in  all  parts  of  the  world  between  stronger  and  weaker  na¬ 
tions  and  between  the  stronger  and  weaker  individuals,  and 
other  necessities  of  civilized  peoples,  demand  the  formal 
establishment  of  the  World  State  as  truly  as  the  welfare  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  demanded  formal  establishment  of  their 
actual  unity,  a  unity  which  existed  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
before  it  was  formally  achieved,  just  as  world  unity  exists 
to-day  though  it  has  not  been  formally  achieved  and  promul¬ 
gated. 

World  sovereignty  would  be  affirmed  in  the  creation  of 
the  World  State.  That  is,  the  organized  peoples  of  the  world 
claim  the  right  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  world.  They 
claim  it  by  inherent  right,  just  as  our  United  States  govern¬ 
ment,  resting  its  case  on  our  Constitution,  which  is  a  bald 
assertion  of  alleged  truth  (which  our  people  concede  is  real 
truth),  claims  the  right  to  rule  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

That  is,  in  other  words,  the  World  Government  will  be 
morally  right  in  affirming  its  supremacy  over  all  peoples  in 
the  world. 

Here  is  one  practical  corollary  of  that  proposition:  If  the 
war  is  fought  to  its  military  conclusion  without  action  by  the 
peoples  of  the  Central  Powers  to  remove  their  present  disqual¬ 
ification  for  a  share  in  the  World  Government  because  they 
are  not  democracies,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  World 
Government,  with  its  resistless  military  and  naval  backing, 
to  say  to  the  peoples  of  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey:  “I  depose  your  nominal  sovereigns  and  appoint  a 
temporary  governor  or  chief  executive  to  be  head  of  your 
administration  until  such  time  as  your  nation  shall  become 
an  organized  democracy,  fit  for  self-government.  As  far  as 
your  courts  and  existing  institutions  protect  popular  rights. 
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I  will  continue  their  functions.  Otherwise,  I  will  introduce 
reforms.  I  abolish  all  class  distinctions.  Such  things  as 
dukes,  earls,  marquises,  counts,  knights,  and  the  like,  can 
have  no  standing  in  the  World  democracy.” 

Another  corollary  of  world  sovereignty  embodied  in  the 
World  Government  is  that  the  undeveloped  territory  of  the 
earth  is  the  property  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.  It  would 
have  the  status  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
their  attainment  of  statehood.  It  would  be  open  to  immigra¬ 
tion  from  all  other  lands,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
World  Government.  It  would  be  subject  to  administration 
with  the  probable  destiny  that,  sometime,  its  people  would 
be  admitted,  as  an  organized  nation,  to  a  share  in  the  World 
Government.  ■ 

Such  a  status  would  make  it  seem  that  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  regarding  the  African  territory  which  it  has  con¬ 
quered  from  Germany,  should  not,  could  not,  and  probably 
would  not  claim  it  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  would  recognize  its  status  as  under  the  administration 
of  the  World  Government. 

No  end  of  great  problems  can  be  seen  in  view  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  crisis  which  makes  the  World  State  seem  to  be  an  imper¬ 
ative  necessity  for  the  solution  of  the  world’s  war  problem, 
as  well  as  the  shortest  and  best  way  out  of  the  present  world 
calamity.  Just  now  the  question  is  whether  the  world  states¬ 
men,  like  our  national  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  era, 
will  see  the  dominant  truth  of  world  unity,  as  they  saw 
national  unity,  build  strongly  upon  it,  and  put  all  the  nations 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  World  State  under  the 
World  Government,  exercising  world  sovereignty,  supported 
loyally  by  the  people  of  all  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THREE  NOTABLE  BOOKS  BY  CONSERVATIVE  SCHOLARS. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  remarkable  irruption  of  freaks  into  the  realms 
of  philosophy,  science,  and  criticism.  Agnostic  philosophers, 
materialistic  evolutionists,  and  destructive  critics  so  m.onopo- 
lized  the  thought  of  Christian  civilization  as  to  produce  a  gen¬ 
eral  paralysis  of  the  higher  activities  of  the  soul.  But  error 
is  sure  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  call  forth  the 
activities  of  able  champions  of  the  truth.  In  the  three  vol¬ 
umes  mentioned  below/  we  have  the  ripe  product  of  three  of 
the  best-equipped  scholars  of  the  age,  defending,  with  a  schol¬ 
arship  that  is  unsurpassed,  the  main  positions  respecting  God, 
man,  nature,  and  revelation,  upon  which  Christianity  has 
rested  from  time  immemorial. 

Dr.  Lindsay’s  previous  publications  are  too  well  known  to 
need  any  attempt  at  estimation  on  our  part.  In  this  volume 
he  brings  the  entire  range  of  his  great  learning  to  bear  upon 
the  philos<»phical  theories  that  have  had  currency  from  time 
to  time.  In  eleven  chapters  he  deals  exhaustively  of  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Idealism :  Laws  of  Logic  and  Psychology ;  The  God 
of  Theistic  Idealism ;  The  Metaphysics  of  Creation ;  The 
Metaphysics  of  Time  and  of  Eternity;  History  and  Provi- 

‘  A  Philosophical  System  of  Theistic  Idealism.  By  James  Lind¬ 
say,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  530.  Edinburgh  and  London:  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons.  1917. 

Creation  Ex  Nihilo:  The  Physical  Universe  a  Finite  and  Tem¬ 
poral  Entity.  By  L.  Franklin  Gruher.  With  a  Foreword  by  G. 
Frederick  Wright.  12mo.  Pp.  316.  Boston:  The  Gorham  Press; 
Toronto:  The  Copp  Clark  Company,  Ltd.  1917.  $1.50,  net. 

Studies  In  the  Book  of  Daniel:  A  Discussion  of  the  Historical 
Questions.  By  Robert  Dick  Wilson,  Ph.D.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  402.  New 
York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1917.  $3.50,  net. 
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dence  in  Theistic  Idealism;  The  Philosophy  of  Nature;  The 
Philosophy  of  Science;  The  Philosophy  of  Art;  Freedom  in 
Theistic  Idealism ;  The  Moral  Order,  and  the  Spiritual  World, 
in  Theistic  Idealism ;  and  Immortality  in  Theistic  Idealism. 
A  full  index  of  fourteen  pages  enables  the  reader  to  study 
any  particular  subject  with  ease. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  the  work  lx)th  of  Dr.  Lind¬ 
say  and  of  Dr.  Gruber  how  modern  materialism  approximates 
a  system  of  pure  idealism.  In  resolving  “  solid  mattei  ”  into 
its  constituent  elements,  it  is  first  melted  into  a  fluid  and  then 
resolved  into  a  gas  and  finally  regarded  as  a  mere  center  of 
electrical  activity,  and  the  atoms  are  reduced  to  such  small 
dimensions  that  if  they  do  not  become  “  nothing  ”  they  are 
“  next  to  nothing,"  and  are  made  to  present  the  phenomena 
of  solidity  by  motions  of  infinite  velocity.  Put  with  all  this 
speculation,  the  objective  reality  of  nature  remains  as  distinct 
as  ever,  —  the  product  of  a  creative  fiat.  The  attempt  to 
substitute  evolution  for  creation  does  not  help  matters.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Lindsay,  “  Nothing  is  more  fatuous  and 
blind  than  the  frequent  moral  failure  to  see  that  evolution  can 
be  no  substitute  for  a  Creator.  For  evolution  is  only  history, 
.  .  .  Evolution  begins  with  the  existent,  and  if  the  historical 
evolution  of  the  world  .  .  .  has  been  discovered,  that  is  not  to 
say  that  its  Cause  or  causes  have  been  found,  or  that  its  move¬ 
ment,  activity,  change,  may  not  be  referred  to  the  Absolute. 
.  .  .The  creation  which  we  know  is  creative  evolution,  the 
ceaseless  procession  of  the  Divine  Energy"  (pp.  144,  115). 
But  he  would  diflferentiate  "  theistic  idealism  "  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  doctrine  of  the  divine  immanence  (at  least  in  its  extreme 
forms).  “It  is  the  distinctively  theistic  position  that,  though 
God  is  immanent  in  the  world  of  nature,  God  is  not  nature, 
any  more  than  nature  is  God  "  (p.  105).  In  the  existence  of 
man’s  intellectual  capacities  and  free  will  we  have  the  abso¬ 
lute  demonstration  that  the  creation  is  not  a  mere  emanation 
of  a  blind  pantheistic  force.  “  Theistic  idealism  does  not 
succumb  to  the  biologic  tendencies  of  those  recent  vitalistic 
philosophies,  .  .  .  whereby  mind  is  made  a  helpless  cripple. 
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unable  to  transcend  Nature,  or  embrace  and  scrutinize  life  in 
the  whole”  (p.  274).  Again,  “There  is  no  science  of  Nature 
which  is  not  teleological;  ...  in  Darwinism  utility  and  pur¬ 
pose  came  into  view  as  working  principles  of  primary  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  the  wider  teleology,  based  on  evolution,  which 
to-day  reigns,  and  I  have  already  shown  what  this  implies. 
The  general  process  of  Nature  suggests  purpose  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  the  uniformity  of  Nature  represents  something 
deeper,  to  theistic  idealism,  than  mere  passionless  expression 
of  law”  (p.  318).  The  chapters  on  “Freedom  in  Theistic 
Idealism  ”  and  “  Immortality  in  Theistic  Idealism  ”  are  es¬ 
pecially  thorough  and  helpful. 

In  Dr.  Gruber’s  work,  substantially  the  same,  conclusions 
are  reached  from  an  elalx)rate  and  masterly  survey  of  the 
facts  and  speculations  of  modern  science,  of  which  he  has  a 
remarkably  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge.  Dr.  Gru¬ 
ber  has  not,  like  Dr.  Lindsay,  been  long  known  to  the  public 
by  his  writings ;  but  this  work  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  reputation.  Though  neither  of  these  writers  seems 
to  have  been  familiar  with  the  remarkable  essay  of  the  late 
Dr.  Asa  Gray  on  Darwinian  Teleology,  both  have  arrived  at 
substantially  the  same  result  in  regarding  Darwinism  as  not 
a  destruction  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  but  a  noteworthy 
enlargement  of  it.  Their  general  conclusion  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

The  men  of  science  properly  deal  only  with  secondary 
causes  from  observation  of  which  they  draw  conclusions  of 
more  or  less  probability  with  reference  to  conditions  both  past 
and  future.  Their  investigations  never  lead  them  to  ultimate 
facts.  It  is  still  as  true  as  ever  that,  however  much  you  may 
lengthen  the  chain  of  natural  causes,  you  cannot  reach  the 
ultirnate  link  that  fastens  it  to  its  permanent  support. 

With  regard  to  the  ultimate  source  of  the  universe  of  sec¬ 
ondary  causes,  only  three  suppositions  are  possible :  (1)  that  the 
self-existent  eternal  cause  was  spiritual  and  personal ;  (2)  that 
it  was  material;  and  (3)  that  both  spiritual  and  material  es¬ 
sences  were  self-existent  and  eternal.  The  man  of  science 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  297.  10 
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who  assumes  that  the  self-existent  cause  of  all  things  was 
material,  instead  of  simplifying  the  mystery  of  existence  has 
gratuitously  multiplied  it;  for,  out  of  purely  material  force, 
he  must  develop  personality  and  design  —  qualities  that  do 
not  inhere  in  material  particles  and  forcesi  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  assumes  the  self-existence  of  both  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial  essences,  he  has  made  a  gratuitous  supposition  which 
makes  his  mystery  threefold ;  for  it  involves  the  mystery  of 
the  union  of  the  two  independent,  self-existent,  ultimate 
causes;  whereas  the  theist  unifies  the  mystery  (which  is'  a 
scientific  process),  and  finds  in  secondary  causes  (which  on 
examination  seem  to  be  more  and  more  spiritual)  the  handi¬ 
work  of  the  Creator  —  too  complicated,  indeed,  for  us  to  fully 
understand,  but  whose  nature  can  be  easily  apprehended  by 
faith.  In  these  secondary  causes  we  can  clearly  “  find  God,” 
though  we  cannot  by  any  means  “  find  him  out.” 

It  is  gratifying  in  these  times  of  ephemeral  publications  to 
get  hold  of  a  treatise  which  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
which  is  not  content  with  mere  generalities  but  ferrets  out 
all  the  ambiguities,  fallacies,  and  non-sequiturs  of  atheism, 
materialism,  monism,  and  agnosticism  and  brings  them  to  the 
test  of  the  most  recent  and  most  reasonable  scientific  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  universe.  The  author  is  specially  strong  in  the 
use  of  the  facts  which  demonstrate  the  finite  and  temporal 
character  of  the  universe  and  the  evidences  of  design  apparent 
both  in  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  The  work  displays  pro¬ 
found  and  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  latest  theories  of 
astronomy,  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

The  third  volume  under  consideration  is  of  a  different 
nature,  but  equally  important.  So  persistent,  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  have  been  the  confident  assertions  of 
the  destructive  critics  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Maccabean  era,  that  these  statements  have  l)een 
incorporated  as  demonstrated  fact  into  much  of  the  Sunday- 
school  literature  in  the  lessons  recently  circulated.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  fragmentary  discussions  of  the  subject  have  been 
appearing  from  the  p>en  of  Dr.  Wilson,  who  is  the  able  sue- 
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cessor  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Henry  Green,  but  only  now 
are  the  complete  results  of  his  prolonged  studies  being  brought 
within  reach  of  the  reading  public.  This  volume,  however, 
is  only  the  beginning,  treating  only  of  the  historical  evidence. 
It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  second,  discussing  the  objections 
made  against  the  book  on  the  ground  of  philological  assump¬ 
tions,  and  by  a  third  volume,  discussing  Daniel’s  relation  to  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  the  present  volume  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty  works  bearing  upon  the  subject 
are  cited,  and  all  the  facts  are  presented  necessary  to  form  cor¬ 
rect  opinions  concerning  no  less  than  eighteen  disputed  points, 
such  as  doubts  concerning  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede, 
argument  from  silence,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  madness,  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  Daniel  and  the  wise  men.  The  destructive  critics  must 
now  cease  their  claims  to  have  all  modern  scholarship  on  their 
side,  and  must  get  down  to  details  and  wrestle  with  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  their  own  caliber. 

A  CRITICISM  OF  THE  HUNTINGTON  PALIMPSEST. 

In  the  Journal  of  Theological  Studies  for  January  and 
April,  1917,  my  friend  Canon  Christopher  Wordsworth  in  a 
thoughtful  review  of  the  text  of  the  newly-found  Palimpsest 
makes  the  suggestion  that  it  represents  a  paraphrase  or  tar- 
gum  of  the  original  text.  Without  closing  inquiry  or  pro¬ 
nouncing  definitely  on  the  documentary  evidence.  Canon 
Wordsworth  says : — 

“  To  one,  like  myself,  brought  up  and  accustomed  to  recognize 
the  Church  as  a  witness  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  and  accustomed 
in  either  of  our  current  English  versions  [A.V.  and  R.V.]  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Creeds  and  Liturgy,  as  we  have  them  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  to  And  a  sufficient  presentment  of  the  Divine  Gospel 
message,  the  impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  three  Gospel  lections 
from  the  Huntington  Palimpsest,  probably  suggests  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  the  following:  ‘  Can  this  text  be  the  production  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  orthodox  teacher,  familiar  himself  with  some  Old-Latin  text 
in  character  approximate  to  the  Corbey  MS.,  only  in  his  zeal  to 
deliver  the  message  in  a  form  suited,  as  he  believed,  to  witness  for 
the  Catholic  faith  against  the  tide  of  threatening  heresy,  he  freely 
targums  it,  regardless  of  the  letter?’” 
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The  answer  to  this  suggestion  is  as  follows : — 

1.  At  the  end  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  we  find  these  words: 
“  Here  endeth  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  a  Disciple  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  beginneth 
the  Acts  of  the  Disciples.”  So  likewise  at  the  end  of  St. 
James  there  is  the  subscription,  “  Here  endeth  the  Epistle  of 
James,  a  Disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Beginneth  the  Epistle 
of  Peter,  a  Disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  (There  is  only  one 
Epistle  of  Peter  found  in  the  Palimpsest.)  It  is  unbelievable 
that  a  Christian  would  palm  off  his  ou'n  meditations  as  the 
Gospel  (or  as  the  Epistle)  of  a  Disciple  who  saw  the  glory 
of  the  Son  of  God.  Heretics  in  the  first  three  centuries  in¬ 
vented  many  books  of  pseudo-Scripture  and  attributed  them 
to  Disciples  of  Christ ;  but  no  orthodox  Christian  follower  of 
the  God  of  truth  and  love  could  be  guilty  of  such  forgery. 

2.  The  support  here  and  there  given  to  the  Palim])sest 
text  not  only  by  Beatus  but  also  by  Irish  texts,  and  also  by 
such  venerable  MSS.  as  the  Codex  Veronensis  of  the  late 
fourth  century,  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  one- 
man  text  that  first  saw  the  light  in  the  dark  ages  in  Spain. 
If  the  Palimpsest  had  been  invented  instead  of  copied  when  it 
was  prepared  in  the  ninth  century,  it  coa.ild  not  have  been  retro¬ 
active  and  have  thrown  back  some  of  its  choicest  readings 
(such  as  St.  Luke  xv.  30,  “this  son  of  the  devil  ”;  St.  John 
xii.  19,  “one  that  hath  the  devil  ”)  into  Irish  texts  that  were 
copied  at  Armagh  in  Ireland  under  ecclesiastical  supervision 
from  ancient  Irish  scripts.  Neither  could  it  have  thrown  back 
its  readings  into  the  writings*  of  Beatus,  who  wrote  his  Com¬ 
mentary  in  the  preceding  century.  Neither  could  it  have 
thrown  back  some  of  its  readings  into  the  second  century  to 
agree  with  Iren^eus  and  Tatian.  A  forger  has  to  be  practically 
omniscient  to  succeed  in  the  fierce  historical  light  that  now 
beats  on  all  documents.  The  Palimpsest  says  that  after  St. 
Peter  cut  off  the  ear  of  Malchus  (the  Palimpsest  says  it  was 
the  ear  of  Judas)  our  Lord  said,  “  Forgive  him.”  Is  this 
forgery?  Why  then  is  it  supported  by  the  Codex  Veronensis, 
the  earliest  extant  Latin  MS.  of  the  (jospels?  To  a  patient 
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observer  a  straw  may  indicate  the  direction  of  a  stream,  and 
other  straws  confirm  it. 

3.  Canon  Wordsworth  suggests  that  some  hypothetical 
“  orthodox  Christian  teacher  ”  may  have  targiimed  the  Gos¬ 
pels  to  stop  the  general  flood  of  Arianism,  Macedonianism, 
and  Eunomianism  —  Judaistic  religions  which  sought  to  "ex¬ 
tinguish  the  glory  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  to  set  Judaism  again  on  its  legs. 

My  suggestion  is  that  exactly  the  reverse  happened,  and 
that  this  general  flood  did  overwhelm  the  Christian  docu¬ 
ments  and  substituted  Judaized  Christian  documents  in  their 
place.  The  teaching  of  the  Trinity  (witnessed  to  by  the 
second-century  “  Odes  of  Solomon  ”)  was  not  read  into  the 
Gospels,  but  read  out.  The  Liturgies  from  the  beginning 
preserved  it ;  but  the  Gospel  documents  in  the  first  three  cen¬ 
turies  nearly  lost  it. 

As  to  the  fact  that  both  Canon  Wordsworth  and  myself 
were  taught  by  our  spiritual  teachers  “  to  recognize  the 
church  as  a  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,”  this  declara¬ 
tion  cannot  absolve  us  from  making  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
facts  of  the  case.  We  are  learning  to-day*  to  verify  our  ref¬ 
erences,  anA  to  accept  no  tradition  without  the  strictest  ex¬ 
amination.  If  we  discover  that  the  East  was  deluged  with 
heretical  works  and  “  Logia  of  Jesus  ”  from  the  very  birth  of 
Christianity,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
St.  Jerome’s  version  having  been  rendered  impure  by  these 
corrupted  currents  that  culminated  in  the  Judaized  Greek 
philo.sophy  schools  of  Alexandria.  And  if  St.  Jerome’s 
Greek  text  had  previously  been  corrupted  (as  Bede  con¬ 
cluded),  then  all  Versions  that  depend  on  St.  Jerome’s  text 
are  corrupted ;  and  there  is  still  a  search  to  be  made  for  the 
original  words  of  the  Gospel. 

E.  S.  Buchanan. 

New  York  City. 
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THE  UNITY  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 

Readers  of  this  Review  will  be  familiar  with  the  inroads 
made  during  recent  years  into  the  critical  position  on  the  Old 
Testament,  especially  on  the  Pentateuch.  So  serious  have 
these  been  that  Principal  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  questions  are  still  open  which  were 
thought  to  have  been  settled  twenty  years  ago.  And  now 
comes  another  examination  of  the  problem  by  a  thoroughly 
competent  writer.  First,  a  word  or  two  as  to  his  qualifica¬ 
tions.  He  is  the  grandson  of  the  great  Hebrew  scholar,  Dr. 
Alexander  McCaul ;  the  son  of  parents  both  of  whom  were 
well  versed  in  Jewish  matters ;  himself  born  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  brought  into  touch  thereby  with  Oriental  life  from  child¬ 
hood  ;  and  for  years  past  a  student  and  teacher  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  facts  will  show  his  exceptional  advan¬ 
tages,  and  the  present  work  is  the  outcome  of  many  years’ 
thorough  study. 

The  purpose  is  stated  to  be  “An  Examination  of  the  Higher 
Critical  Theory  as  to  the  Composite  Nature  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.”  It  consists  of  two  main  parts,  the  first  examining' 
the  Evidence  and  the  second  stating  Objections  to  critical 
methods  and  results.  The  book  opens  with  a  careful  state¬ 
ment  of  the  question  at  issue.  Critics  are  agreed  that  the  com¬ 
posite  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  is  one  of  the  “  assured  re¬ 
sults  ”  of  modern  scholarship,  the  dates  covering  over  five 
hundred  years.  Rut  at  the  outset  Mr.  Finn  reminds  his  read¬ 
ers  that  so  complicated  a  theory  as  is  put  forth  by  criticism 
must  be  based  on  the  clearest  evidence,  especially  as  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  single  one  of  these  various 
authors  and  documents.  Indeed,  the  critical  view  is  “  a 
theory  upon  a  theory.”  Even  the  most  conservative  writer 
would  be  ready  to  admit  the  possibility  of  several  sources 
without  denying  the  Mosaic  origin,  for  while  “  it  is  one  thing 

‘  The  Unity  of  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Finn,  with 
Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
8vo.  pp.  vi,  536.  London:  Marshall  Brothers  and  The  Bible  League. 
1917.  10s.  6d.,  net. 
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to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  can  be  resolved  into  separate  doc¬ 
uments  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  show  that  these  documents  must 
belong  to  the  periods  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  ” 
(p.  4).  Then  comes  the  inquiry  whether  the  evidence  bears 
out  the  critical  contention ;  and  it  is  rightly  urged  that  the 
onus  of  proof  rests  on  the  critics,  because  not  only  are  they 
attacking  long-established  beliefs,  but  they  are  maintaining 
that  their  view  is  the  only^  one  compatible  with  the  facts 
(p.  4).  Each  critical  point  is  thereupon  subjected  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination,  starting  with  the  usage  of  the  Divine 
names,  which  has  always  been  the  basis  of  the  Higher  Crit¬ 
icism,  and,  though  Sir  George  Adam  Smith  has  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  is  too  precarious  a  matter  from  which  to 
determine  a  distinction  of  authorship,  it  is  still  used  as  an 
essential  feature  of  the  critical  position.  Mr.  Finn  has  no 
difficulty  in  showing,  that  the  variations  of  the  Divine  names 
so  far  from  affording  proof  of  diversity  of  authorship 
“  rather  point  to  unity  of  design  ”  (p.  15).  A  favorite  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  critical  school  is  that  of  “  duplicate  narra¬ 
tives  ” ;  and  these  are  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr.  Finn,  and 
shown  to  be  no  duplicates  at  all,  but  distinct  stories,  full  of 
subtle  touches,  natural,  consistent,  and  unobtrusive  (p.  31). 

It  is  impossible  in  this  notice  to  follow  all  the  questions 
discussed,  for  there  are  fifty-three  chapters,  with  conclusion 
and  three  appendixes.  It  must  suffice  to  state  that  Mr.  Finn 
deals  most  ably  with  the  leading  features  of  the  critical  posi¬ 
tion  about  the  Narratives  from  the  Creation  to  Joshua,  and 
shows  that  the  critical  contentions  on  these  are  “  not  proven.” 

From  the  Narratives  the  author  turns  to  the  Evidence  of 
the  Laws ;  and,  again,  each  point  alleged  by  the  Higher  Crit¬ 
icism  is  patiently  and  fully  considered,  and  its  baselessness  is 
indicated.  The  Laws  are  first  compared  with  one  another 
and  then  compared  with  the  History.  On  the  Decalogue 
Mr.  Finn  remarks  that  the  critics  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  age 
and  original  form,  Dr.  Driver  favoring  a  view  that  most  of 
the  commandments  can  be  referred  to  the  Mosaic  age,  while 
Dr.  McNeile  comes  to  a  very  different  conclusion  (p.  213). 
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Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Burney  of  Oxford,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Driver, 
argued  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  character  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  on  this  Dr.  James  Hastings,  of  The 
Expository  Times,  made  the  significant  admission,  that,  “  if 
the  Decalogue  can  be  shown  to  come  from  Moses  or  from  the 
age  of  Moses,  the  present  critical  position  on  the  early  re¬ 
ligion  of  Israel  will  have  to  be  abandoned.”  This  candid  con¬ 
fession  proves  that,  if  monotheism  comes  from  the  time  of 
Moses  instead  of  from  the  time  of  Amos,  there  is  a  diflference 
of  about  one  thousand  years.  After  a  thorough  comparison 
of  the  Laws  with  the  History,  Mr.  Finn  rightly  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  reasons  given  by  criticism  for  assigning 
late  dates  to  the  sources  and  for  maintaining  the  precise 
sequence  of  the  Laws  are  far  from  convincing,  and  yet  that, 
“  unless  both  of  these  are  satisfactorily  established  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  History,  the  critical  contentions  fall  to  the 
ground  ”  (p.  328). 

Part  II.  opens  by  pointing  out  that,  if  the  evidence  does  not 
compel  a  belief  in  the  critical  theory,  but  is  at  least  patient  of 
a  different  interpretation,  we  are  at  liberty  to  consider  the 
objections  which  tend  to  make  that  theory  improbable.  If  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  were  beyond  question,  im¬ 
probabilities  would  have  no  weight ;  but  if  the  evidence  l)e 
even  ambiguous,  then  improbabilities  are  rightly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  main  Objections  to 
the  alleged  results  of  criticism.  Two  preliminary  objections 
are  the  novelty  of  the  theory  and  its  complexity ;  and  it  is 
shown  that  a  theory  which  has  to  be  altered,  modified, 
amended,  and  elaborated,  in  order  to  account  for  its  phenom¬ 
ena,  ”  is  thereby  rendered  open  to  grave  suspicion  ”  (p.  333), 
Other  objections  include  references  to  the  analysis  of  other 
books,  the  nature  of  the  method  employed,  and  the  critical 
treatment  of  the  text.  On  these  Mr.  Finn  rightly  comments 
to  the  effect  that  any  method  which  so  often  resorts  to  various 
forms  of  modification  of  the  text  without  sufficient  justifica¬ 
tion  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  sound  and  reliable  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  material  (p.  340).  Then,  too,  it  is  shown  that 
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the  critical  arguments  are  often  based  on  slender  evidence,  on 
silence,  and  on  mere  assertion,  and  that  a  theory  with  such 
supports  cannot  command  unhesitating  acquiescence  (p.  357). 
Perhaps  among  the  most  practically  important  chapters  are 
those  dealing  with  “  The  Critical  Spirit  and  Temper  ”  and 
“  Prejudice,”  on  the  latter  of  which  it  is  well  said  that  even 
critics  have  not  been  wholly  unbiased  in  their  estimate  of  the 
evidence.  They  have  disregarded  the  Divine  element  and 
they  have  been  influenced  by  certain  views  of  inspiration  and 
development.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  influenced  by 
a  theory  formed  irrespective  of  the  facts,  and  on  this  account 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  prejudice  (p.  399).  Other  Objections 
deal  with  “Assured  Results  ”  and  “Agreement  of  Critics,” 
and  much  is  pointed  out  in  disproof  of  both  positions.  Not 
the  least  valuable  chapters  discuss,  in  turn,  “Pious  Fraud” 
and  “  Evolution.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pentateuch 
is  intended  to  represent  the  Divine  religion,  it  is  difficult,  not 
to  say  impossible,  to  see  how  any  true  ethical  standard  can  be 
looked  for  from  documents  of  the  character  predicted  by  criti¬ 
cism  of  Deuteronomy.  Here  are  Mr.  Finn’s  words: — 

“  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy,  whoever  he  was,  distinctly  and 
repeatedly  asserts  that  the  discourses  were  uttered  by  Moses.  .  .  . 
The  writer  further  asserts  that  Moses  did  write  at  least  some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  book.  FDriver  and  others  justify  this  by  saying  that  this 
kind  of  thing  v/as  customary  with  ancient  writers,  and  Mr.  Finn  re¬ 
plies  that  this  does  not  affect  the  morality  of  asserting  what  they 
knew  to  be  untrue].  ...  If  the  promoters  of  a  company  put  forth 
a  glowing  prospectus,  knowing  it  to  be  Inaccurate,  and  thereby  the 
public  is  deceived  and  suffers  loss,  they  will  not  be  held  blameless 
because  they  plead,  ‘We  did  not  mean  to  take  anybody  in;  we 
thought  that  everybody  knew  that  the  statements  in  a  prospectus 
are  not  to  be  taken  literally.’  Thousands  upon  thousands  have  been 
misled  into  believing  that  Deuteronomy  indeed  contains  the  fare¬ 
well  addresses  of  Moses,  the  final  form  of  the  Divine  revelation. 
Can  those  who  in  the  first  Instance  put  forth  the  misleading  state¬ 
ments,  knowing  full  well  that  they  were  not  strictly  true,  be  held 
altogether  blameless?  .  .  .  Can  the  writers  who  explicitly  affirm 
that  the  things  they  are  writing  were  delivered  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  by  God  Himself,  and  this  with  a  wealth  of  circumstan¬ 
tial  detail  to  heighten  the  Impression  that  they  were  so  delivered, 
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can  these  be  acquitted  of  deliberate  deceit?  or  rather  ought  we  not 
to  say,  of  impudent  and  blasphemous  forgery?” 

Mf.  Finn  aptly  expresses  the  opinion  that  if  the  critical  view 
is  correct,  since  fraud  is  always  fraud,  the  adjective  “  pious  ” 
seems  inappropriate  (p,  464).  The  chapter  dealing  with  Evo¬ 
lution  is  of  supreme  importance,  because  with  many  critical 
scholars  this  is  the  main  argument  adopted.  Yet  it  is  shown 
beyond  all  question  that  the  critical  position  is  not  an  evolu¬ 
tion,  but  a  revolution,  and  that  the  traditional  view  is  mani¬ 
festly  truer  to  the  idea  of  progressive  revelation  ( p.  469 ) . 

Another  striking  chapter  deals  with  the  critical  assertion 
that  the  new  view  does  away  with  many  objections  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  Mr.  Finn  well  points  out  that  the  objections 
are  indeed  met,  but  only  “  by  surrendering  the  points  at 
issue”  (p.  471).  For  when  the  history  is  said  to  be  false, 
the  morality  false,  and  the  science  false,  this  certainly  relieves 
the  reader  of  “  a  multitude  of  difficulties.”  But  the  relief  is 
very  much  the  same  as  that  experienced  by  the  traveler  “  when 
he  has  handed  over  his  valuables  to  a  highwayman  ”  (p.  471 ). 
The  forcible  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is  that  those  who  are 
attracted  by  the  idea  that  criticism  removes  “  a  multitude  of 
difficulties  ”  should  consider  whether  it  does  not  involve  more 
and  greater  difficulties  than  it  relieves. 

Mr.  Finn’s  conclusion  is  that  the  new  movement  does  not 
rest  upon  the  recognition  of  facts,  that  its  methods  are  un¬ 
sound,  and  that  its  results  are  invalid.  Further,  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  belief  is  at  least  as  compatible  with  the  evidence  as 
the  critical  view,  and  even  in  many  instances  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  evidence.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
his  closing  words  claim  both  the  possibility  and  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  conclusion  that  the  critics  are  assuredly  wrong 
in  their  position  (p.  502). 

From  all  this,  which  is  only  a  mere  summary  of  the  main 
contentions,  the  thoroughness  of  the  work  will  be  seen.  Those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  face  in  detail  the  critical  argu¬ 
ments  will  easily  recognize  the  completeness  with  which'  the 
subject  is  discussed  and,  in  particular,  such  vital  points  of  the 
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critical  theory  as  the  three  Codes,  the  question  of  D,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  stages  of  the  critical  theory. 
So  far  as  my  reading  goes,  I  entirely  indorse  Dr.  St.  Clair 
Tisdall’s  remark  that  the  author  does  not  leave  a  single  argu¬ 
ment  unanswered. 

In  ability  and  spirit  Mr.  Finn’s  work  is  a  fit  successor  to 
Orr’s  “  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,”  and  is  a  fresh  proof 
that  conservative  scholarship  can  more  than  hold  its  own 
against  the  critical  position,  which  is  so  often  and  so  unfairly 
claimed  to  represent  “  modern  scholarship.”  It  is  a  book  for 
constant  use  in  study  and,  in  particular,  for  the  careful  atten¬ 
tion  of  ministers  and  theological  students. 

It  is  a  helpful  reminder  of  what  we  have  been  learning  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years,  that  the  German  intellect,  as  shown 
in  commerce  and  politics,  is  not  by  any  means  the  supreme 
force  which  the  critics  have  tried  to  get  people  to  believe  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half-century.  Since  Germany  has  failed  so  de¬ 
plorably  in  regard  to  earthly  and  human  matters,  we  have  no 
right  to  think  that  she  can  be  more  successful  in  connection 
with  the  Bible  and  things  spiritual,  which  require  something 
far  other  than  the  dry  light  of  intellect.  There  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  impressive  in  certain  realms  of  British  and 
American  scholarship  than  this  virtual  and  sometimes  literal 
dependence  on  German  scholarship  in  regard  to  things  Bib¬ 
lical.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  a  single  Old  Testament 
scholar  in  England,  Scotland,  the  United  States,  and  Canada 
has  produced  anything  original  in  the  way  of  criticism.  All 
the  critical  views  current  to-day  are  adaptations  and  modifi¬ 
cations  of  views  ”  made  in  Germany.”  This  is  not  said  for 
the  sake  of  prejudice,  but  only  to  show,  in  the  light  of  current 
events,  that  those  of  us  who  were  “  old-fashioned  ”  enough 
to  question  and  oppose  German  scholarship  long  before  the 
war,  have  been  amply  confirmed  in  our  contention  by  what  has 
happened  since  1914.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Finn’s 
book  will  help  forward  the  cause  of  independence  of  Germany 
among  our  younger  scholars. 

Another  matter  of  supreme  importance  is  that  we  have 
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already  learned  the  impossibility  of  stopping  short  with  the 
Old  Testament,  for  the  same  critical  principles  and  methods 
are  being  applied  to  the  New  Testament  and  still  more  to  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Wellhausen,  who  has  apparently 
given  over  writing  on  the  Old  Testament,  is  now  dealing  with 
the  Gospels;  and  his  treatment  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John, 
together  with  his  view  of  Christ,  shows  the  essential  natural¬ 
istic  and  rationalistic  position  which  his  treatment  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  all  along  revealed.  Those  who  think  that  we 
can  keep  the  New  Testament  and  our  Saviour  sacrosanct, 
while  allowing  the  fullest  liberty,  not  to  say  license,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  occupying  an 
utterly  impossible  position.  This  is  not  said  to  prevent  the 
proper  use  of  criticism,  but  we  have  a  right  to  call  attention 
to  the  bias  against  the  supernatural,  which  actuates  a  good 
deal  of  P>iblical  criticism  in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Several  years  ago,  at  a  certain  Congress  of  Higher  Critics 
and  advanced  thinkers,  a  well-known  American  professor  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  discussion.  He  said  that  he  desired 
to  make  no  mistake  about  their  views,  and  reading  five  or  six 
propositions  about  the  Bible  and  its  teachings,  he  asked  if  these 
correctly  represented  their  position.  Being  assured  that  they 
did,  he  held  up  a  book  and  told  his  hearers  the  propositions 
he  had  read  were  extracts  from  Paine’s  “Age  of  Reason.”  It 
is  said  that  consternation  reigned  for  a  time  in  the  Congress, 
and  earnest  appeals  and  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  inci¬ 
dent  out  of  the  papers.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  and  right 
to  distinguish  between  naturalistic  scholars  and  those  who 
accept  the  supernatural  Incarnation ;  but  while  the  latter  see 
no  incompatibility  between  their  position  and  a  belief  in  the 
Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  give  any  definite  assurance  of  the  foundation  on  which 
they  themselves  rest  and  ask  us  to  rest.  Indeed,  the  extremes 
to  which  many  critics  have  gone  may  be  said  to  be  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  principles  with  which  even  moderate  criticism 
starts.  Mr.  Paget  Wilkes,  in  his  book  “  Missionary  Joys  in 
Japan,”  actually  says  that  the  moderate  critics  there  are  the 
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most  dangerous,  because  they  claim  that  their  position,  as 
believers  in  a  Divine  revelation,  differentiates  them  from  oth¬ 
ers  who  do  not  take  this  line.  For  our  part,  we  want  to  be 
shown  the  solid  and  logical  halting  place  of  these  moderate 
critics;  for,  while  they  themselves  are  doubtless  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  Christian  faith,  the  serious  matter  of  their 
disciples  who  have  no  such  experience  makes  the  question 
altogether  different,  and  it  is  hardly  surprising  if,  as  both  Orr 
and  Mr.  Finn  point  out,  stricter  logic  carries  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion  what  has  been  urged  upon  these  disciples  by  those 
who  think  they  can  accept  the  literal  and  historical  principles 
of  naturalism  and  yet  maintain  a  belief  in  the  supernatural 
element  in  the  Bible. 

Meanwhile,  conservative  scholarship  is  satisfied  that,  until 
Robertson,  Moller,  Whitelaw,  Orr,  Wiener,  Kyle,  and  now 
Mr.  Finn  (to  say  nothing  of  other  writers)  are  answered,  it 
can  rest  content.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  books  by  these  writers, 
most  of  which  have  been  before  the  public  for  years,  are  still 
practically  unanswered,  is  a  proof  that  they  are  unanswerable. 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  George  Sylvester  Morris:  A  Chap¬ 
ter  in  the  History  of  American  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  R.  M.  Wenley.  12mo.  Pp.  xvi,  832.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917. 

This  book  is  from  many  points  one  of  the  most  interesting 
to  thoughtful  people  that  have  appeared  for  many  a  day.  It  is 
a  tribute  from  one  great  philosophical  teacher  to  another,  his 
predecessor  in  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  growing  consciousness  of  their 
institutional  life  which  our  State  Universities  are  attaining, 
and  of  their  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  great  teachers  that 
have  been  found  from  time  to  time  among  their  faculties.  It 
is,  at  the  same  time,  as  its  title-page  asserts,  by  its  constant 
effort  to  place  Morris  in  his  true  position  amid  the  currents 
of  thought  which  have  flowed  through  American  life,  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history  of  American  thought.  The  great  pains 
which  the  author,  not  by  birth  or  education  an  American,  has 
taken  to  master  this  larger  field,  and  particularly  to  under¬ 
stand  New  England,  within  whose  borders  Morris  was  bom 
and  had  his  education,  is  evident  on  every  page.  To  be  sure, 
the  native  New  Englander  does  not  quite  feel  that  the  view 
of  New  England  life  is  precisely  an  internal  view,  and  he 
wonders  a  little,  when  Scotland  is  so  like  this  portion  of 
America,  that  a  Scot  has  not  felt  a  little  more  at  home  among 
us.  But  in  the  main  he  has  hit  the  truth,  and,  it  may  be,  told 
us  something  about  ourselves  which  we  needed  to  know.  In 
one  respect  Professor  Wenley  is  especially  well  prepared  to 
interpret  New  England,  since  his  education  was  theological, 
and  what  Grotius  said  of  Old  England  is  eminently  true  of 
the  New  —  “  Theology  reigns  there.” 

Morris  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1801.  He 
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had  had  good  training  in  the  preparatory  school,  and  had  been 
thorough  and  wide-ranging  in  his  college  days.  The  picture 
which  Professor  Wenley  gives  of  him  as  he  graduated  is  one 
which  would  closely  fit  many  another  high  scholar  turned  out 
of  New  England  colleges  in  that  day,  a  young  man  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  the  tools  of  the  literary  professions,  but  with  the 
higher  faculties  of  a  thinking  being  as  yet  unawakened,  or 
totally  undeveloped  by  use  and  training.  Particularly  had  he 
yet  met  with  nothing  to  shake  his  confidence  in  the  opinions 
in  which  he  had  been  reared.  In  fact,  he  had  not  come  in 
personal  contact  with  modern  thought. 

His  progress  from  this  position,  his  wakening  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
old  theology,  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  abandon  the  min¬ 
istry  and  repair  to  Germany  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
H.  R.  Smith,  and  the  stages  of  his  slow  progress  towards 
Hegelianism,  to  which  he  had  just  attained  when  summoned 
out  of  life,  have  been  recovered  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
Professor  Wenley ’s  care.  Why  Smith  did  not  grapple  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  save  a  man,  of  so  remark¬ 
able  a  literary  taste  and  control  of  English  style,  to  the  min¬ 
istry,  is  explained  chiefly  by  the  sense  that  Smith  must  have 
had  that  he  was  not  sustained  by  his  surroundings  in  the 
higher  elements  of  liis  teaching,  and  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  seminary  was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  such'  a  soul 
as  Morris.  We  believe  that  the  explanation  of  this  case  is 
partly  also  that  Smith  was  not  wholly  delivered  from  his  own 
difficulties,  that  he  did  not  feel  his  own  philosophical  position 
entirely  secure,  and  that  he  hoped  his  pupil  might  be  helped 
by  the  German  teachers  who  had  helped  him,  if  not  ade¬ 
quately.  The  fact  seems  pretty  well  estabished  that  Smith 
had  no  systematic  philosophy,  and  that  he  failed  in  his 
efforts  to  modify  the  system  of  theology  which  he  had  in¬ 
herited,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  “  principle.”  Morris 
returned  from  Germany  not  yet  essentially  helped.  His 
philosophical  development  was  not  permitted  to  take  its  nat¬ 
ural  course,  for  he  was  for  a  series  of  years  diverted  to  the 
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teaching  of  modern  languages.  America  has  been  as  prodigal 
in  her  waste  of  the  capacities  and  attainments  of  many  of  her 
first  scholars  as  of  her  material  resources.  But  at  last  Mor¬ 
ris  had  a  few  years  of  quiet  teaching  and  progress  in  his  own 
inner  life  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  beauty  of  his 
character  and  the  strength  and  extent  of  his  personal  influ¬ 
ence  marked  him  not  only  as  a  great  teacher  but  as  a  great 
man. 

One  peculiarity  of  American  Hegelians  (of  whom  we  must 
regard  Professor  Wenley  as  one  of  the  chief)  is  their  insist¬ 
ence  upon  the  “  universality  ”  and  “  necessity  ”  of  the  posi¬ 
tions  which  they  assume  as  to  thought  and  being.  One  would 
not  suppose  there  could  be  as  many  doubters  of  the  Hegelian 
positions  as  there  are  among  reputable  thinkers !  One  does 
not  hear  of  anybody  denying  the  necessity  of  geometrical 
principles,  except  now  and  then  a  man  like  Mill,  who,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  located  the  world  where  parallel  lines  might  finally 
meet,  in  the  planet  Jupiter,  not  upon  the  earth !  With  most 
English  and  American  thinkers  the  high  a  priori  road  to  the 
temple  of  truth  is  thoroughly  discredited.  Morris  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  Hegelian  who  adopted  fully  the 
Hegelian  method,  which  begins  with  pure  lacing  equivalent 
to  nothing,  and  develops  by  a  deductive  process  the  actual 
world.  In  fact,  high-and-dry  Hegelianism  is  capable  of  some 
strange  results.  There  is  Thomasius  of  Erlangen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  wrote  the  “  History  of  Christian  Doctrine  ”  under 
the  influence  of  Hegelianism,  and  was  always  developing  the 
synthesis  of  doctrines  out  of  an  antithesis.  The  logical  pro¬ 
cess  is  there,  and  not  more  strained  than  in  Hegelian  histories 
of  philosophy;  but  it  yields  Lutheran  orthodoxy!  The  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  spiritual,  the  self-activity  and  self- revelation 
of  God,  the  ideality  of  the  whole  cosmic  process,  since  it  is 
directed  towards  freedom  and  a  moral  world  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  through  all  obstacles,  are  the  leading  ideas  of 
another  school  of  thought  as  well  as  of  Hegelianism,  —  the 
a  posteriori  —  and  even  of  its  great  representative,  Bergson, 
and,  I  believe,  through  all  the  sinuations  of  his  often  ad  homi- 
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nem  argumentation,  of  William  James.  Not  even  The  Ab¬ 
solute  has  any  real  advantage  to  the  thinking  of  some  of  us 
over  The  Ever-enlarging  Creator. 

For  its  true  scholarship  and  its  loftiness  of  thought,  as  well 
as  for  its  minuteness  of  research  and  exceeding  carefulness 
of  statement,  this  book  must  rank  high  among  biographies, 
as  well  as  among  stimulating  and  profitable  studies.  A  noble 
man  has  written  a  noble  tribute  to'  a  true  noble  among  men. 

Frank  Hugh  Foster. 

What  Think  Ye  of  Christ?  Lectures  on  the  Incarnation 
and  its  Interpretation  in  Terms  of  Modern  Thought.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Raven,  M.A.  8vo.  Pp.  xxx,  250. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1917.  $1.75,  net. 

In  an  interesting  introduction  we  learn  that  this  book  is 
due  largely  to  a  movement  against  Christianity  which  took 
place  a  few  years  ago  in  Cambridge,  with  which  one  of  the 
Colleges  and  its  late  Master  were  definitely  connected,  A 
Society  was  formed  for  the  discussion  of  religious  subjects, 
and  the  author  of  this  book  was  the  only  professing  Chris¬ 
tian  present.  In  the  discussions  Mr.  Raven  tells  us  that  he 
was  compelled  to  get  down  to  fundamental  realities,  and  to 
avoid  defending  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  outworks  of 
the  faith.  As  we  read  the  book  we  find  ourselves  in  hearty 
agreement  with  a  statement  on  the  first  page  that  the  one 
and  supreme  question  is  that  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
book,  that  indifference  to  it  is  really  impossible,  and  that  there 
is  no  middle  path  between  the  acceptance  of  our  Lord  as  “  the 
Christ  of  God,”  and  the  belief  that  He  is  “  the  Galilean  im¬ 
postor.”  And  yet  we  are  in  frequent  and  often  strong  disa¬ 
greement  with  many  of  the  methods  by  which  this  conclusion 
is  reached.  Indeed,  in  our  judgment,  Mr.  Raven’s  methods  are 
totally  insufficient  to  enable  him  or  us  to  arrive  at  his  goal. 
He  considers  that  there  is  much  unreality  in  the  ordinary 
presentation  of  Christ,  and  he  therefore  sets  out  to  remove 
difficulties  and  yet  to  help  men  towards  the  acceptance  of 
our  Lord.  We  are  also  in  entire  agreement  with’  his  opinion 
that  a  theology,  to  be  acceptable,  must  not  only  be  true  but 
Vol.  LXXV.  No.  297.  11 
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must  work,  since  the  test  of  fruits  in  the  salvation  of  souls 
is  “  a  more  ultimate  criterion  than  the  logical  correctness  of 
a  religious  formula.”  But  we  are  compelled  to  ask  whether 
the  writer’s  position  will  bear  the  weight  of  this  admirable 
contention.  The  first  lecture  deals  with  “  man’s  knowledge 
of  God,”  and  shows  that  this  is  limited  by  his  power  of  per¬ 
ception,  and  that  the  expression  of  it  is  necessarily  conditioned 
by  the  capacity  of  human  thought  and  language  (pp.  40,  41). 
On  these  principles  he  bases  his  view  of  the  Incarnation.  It 
will  be  at  once  obvious  that  any  idea  of  a  unique  inspiration 
in  Scripture  goes  by  the  board.  The  second  lecture,  “  The 
Oneness  of  Jesus,”  is  a  review  of  orthodox  Christology,  and 
the  conclusion  is  a  strong  opposition  to  the  Chalcedon  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Two  Natures  as  impossible  in  the  light  of  the 
Gospels.  Mr.  Raven  urges  that  only  from  our  Lord’s  hu¬ 
manity  can  we  arrive  at  His  Deity  (p.  97),  and  he  thinks 
that  the  fatal  flaw  in  the  traditional  definition  of  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  is  due  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  there  is  an  antithesis 
between  God  and  man  instead  of  an  es.sential  union  (p.  99). 
The  third  lecture,  on  “  The  Many-sidedness  of  Jesus,”  starts 
with  the  consideration  of  the  documents  available  for  our 
picture  of  Christ.  He  accepts  the  modem  view  of  the  priority 
of  Mark  and  of  the  existence  of  “  Q,”  but  with  great  interest 
it  is  noticeable  that  he  champions  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  a 
striking  and  convincing  way ;  indeed,  we  have  seen  few 
fresher  or  more  telling  discussions.  But  the  First  Gospel  is 
very  severely  dealt  with  and  we  read  of  ”  palpable  mistakes,” 
“  suppressions,”  “  distortions,”  “  strained  interpretations,” 
“  unwarranted  additions.”  Further  than  this,  Mr.  Raven 
thinks  that  the  First  Gospel  in  many  respects  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  apocryphal  gospels  with  a  lower  level  of 
spirituality,  that  it  has  unreality,  lack  of  reserve,  the  mir¬ 
acles  and  sayings  being  “  pinch-beck  and  tinsel  rather  than 
the  authentic  gold,”  like  the  man-invented  wonders  of  the 
religious  romance  (pp.  114-116).  Mr.  Raven,  it  is  true,  adds 
that  “  such  a  subjective  impression  may  be  worth  nothing,” 
and  this  in  our  judgment  is  more  likely  to  be  true  than  false. 
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for  it  seems  impossible  to  think  that  the  Church  could  have 
been  satisfied  with  this  Gospel  all  through  the  centuries  if 
Mr.  Raven’s  subjectivity  is  correct.  The  fourth  lecture,  on 
“  The  Divinity  of  Jesus,”  argues  that  our  Lord  is  different 
from  us  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree,  and  although  the 
three  elements  emphasized  are  admirably  treated  by  Mr,  Ra¬ 
ven,  it  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  whether  they  do  not  carry 
far  more  weight  than  is  here  allowed.  The  fifth  lecture  dis¬ 
cusses  “  Man’s  salvation  through  Jesus,”  and  here  we  have 
another  illustration  of  the  well-known  fact  that  a  writer’s 
view  of  the  Atonement  is  the  supreme  test  of  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Christ.  Mr.  Raven  describes  his  own  doctrine  as 
“  absurdly  simple,”  and  speaks  of  it  as  “  the  devotion  of 
men  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.”  It  is  indeed  “  absurdly  sim¬ 
ple  ” ;  some  would  even  call  it  “  simply  absurd.”  But  Mr. 
Raven  is,  of  course,  compelled  to  face  the  “  metaphors  of 
sacrifice  or  of  ransom  ”  (p.  240),  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  result  is  an  entire  failure.  The  Cross  is  shown  to 
l)e  only  a  proof  of  love  to  elicit  love  in  return,  an  interpre¬ 
tation  which  utterly  fails  to  do  justice  to  some  of  the  plainest 
passages  in  the  New  Testament.  As  Dr.  Law  has  said,  we 
may  disagree  with  the  New  Testament  teaching,  but  intel¬ 
lectual  honesty  should  compel  us  to  admit  what  that  teaching 
is.  It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Raven  has  allowed  himself  to 
indulge  in  smart  sayings  against  men  and  views  he  opposes; 
as,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Catechism  as  having  “  little  to  say 
about  Christianity  and  less  about  Christ,”  and  of  “  the  crude 
piety  ”  of  certain  people.  Indeed,  the  general  air  of  “  super¬ 
iority  ”  does  not  recommend  his  position  to  the  thoughtful 
and  inquiring  reader.  He  smites  impartially  “  our  Protestant 
brothers  ”  and  “  Catholics  ” ;  and  he  makes  a  most  regret¬ 
table  reference  to  an  American  preacher  and  speaks  of  his 
“  heavenly  wigwam  ”  being  “  decorated  with  a  vast  collection 
of  the  scalps  of  those  whom  he  has  brought  to  the  Lord.” 
The  particular  preacher  to  whom  the  reference  is  made  is, 
of  course,  familiar  to  many;  but,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Ra¬ 
ven’s  strictures,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  great  day  this 
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Evangelist  will  have  been  proved  truer  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Gk)spel  than  the  writer  of  this  book.  And  so  while 
there  are  many  penetrating,  fresh,  forcible,  arresting,  and 
convincing  statements ;  while  many  of  his  protests  against 
unreality  are  warranted ;  and  while  a  careful  reader  will  de¬ 
rive  much  benefit  from  the  writing  of  so  keen,  earnest,  and 
able  a  thinker,  yet  as  a  whole,  the  book  must  be  pronounced 
unsatisfactory  and  unconvincing  when  judged  in  the  full  light 
of  the  New  Testament  revelation  of  Christ.  There  are  large 
parts  of  Scripture  which  are  wholly  out  of  Mr.  Raven’s  con¬ 
sideration.  We  feel  that  we  must  use  some  words  of  his, 
though  with  a  very  different  meaning,  and  say  about  the  cen¬ 
tral  position  of  his  book :  “  It  isn’t  Christianity ;  it  isn’t  the 
Bible;  it  isn’t  commonsense  ”  (p.  211). 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas. 

Ephod  and  Ark:  A  Study  in  the  Records  and  Religion 
of  the  Ancient  Hebrews.  (Harvard  Tlieological  Studies. 
HI.).  By  William  R.  Arnold,  Hitchcock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press;  London:  Humphrey  Milford. 
1917. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  is  notoriously 
very  corrupt.  A  few  of  the  difficulties  are  due  to  deliberate 
alteration,  as  where  a  Philistine  king  is  made  to  swear  by  the 
God  of  Israel  instead  of  the  baal,  but  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  have  been  caused  by  the  ordinary  accidents  of  MS. 
transmission.  A  verse  which  has  suffered  through  these 
causes  is  responsible  for  Professor  Arnold’s  main  thesis.  In 
1  Sam.  xiv.  18  we  read:  “And  Saul  said  to  Ahijah,  Bring 
near  the  ark  of  God,  for  the  ark  of  God  was  on  that  day  and 
the  children  of  Israel.  And  it  came  to  pass,”  etc.  This  is 
unquestionably  nonsense,  and  nonsense  due  to  injury  to  a 
MS.,  rendering  its  correct  decipherment  impossible  for  the 
copying  scribe.  Arnold  admits  this  to  the  extent  of  read¬ 
ing  KK'J  '3,  “  for  he  was  bearing,”  instead  of  H'n  'D,  “  for 
it  was,”  and  ''  “  before  Israel,”  instead  of  ''  '32%  “  and  the 

children  of  Israel  ”  —  in  both  cases  with  the  LXX.  But  he 
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retains  “  ark  of  God  ”  instead  of  the  Greek  “  ephod.”  His 
mistake  is  quite  easy  to  see.  He  has  arbitrarily  assumed  that 
this  one  variation  between  the  two  texts  must  be  due  to  in¬ 
tentional  change ;  whereas  the  whole  evidence  of  the  Hebrew 
Samuel  in  general,  and  of  this  verse  in  particular,  shows  that 
we  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  work  of  a  scribe  who,  find¬ 
ing  a  partly  perished  MS.  before  him,  made  out  what  he 
could  at  the  cost  of  writing  hopeless  nonsense.  That  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  the  case  with  the  other  two  readings  in  this  verse 
which  Arnold  emends,  and  all  probability  is  in  favor  of  its 
being  the  case  here. 

This  error  is  buttressed  by  fallacious  reasoning  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ephod.  In  reality  there  may  have  been  a  hun¬ 
dred  dififerent  objects  designated  by  this  word,  for  our  infor¬ 
mation  is  far  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  dogmatize  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Arnold,  however,  fails  to  see  this,  and,  founding  on 
these  two  mistakes  and  the  old  confusion  of  the  Wellhausen 
school  between  an  altar  and  a  house,  he  proceeds  to  emend 
a  number  of  other  passages  so  as  to  introduce  a  plurality  of 
arks,  which  he  regards  as  the  old  Hebrew  instrument  of 
divination.  His  construction  is  so  obviously  baseless  as  to 
render  a  detailed  examination  superfluous. 

The  essay  undoubtedly  represents  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  some  ingenuity,  but  lack  of  a  sound  critical  faculty  has 
condemned  these  to  sterility. 

.  Harold  M.  Wiener. 

The  Will  to  Freedom  ;  or,  The  Gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the 

Gospel  of  Christ.  By  John  Neville  Figgis,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

12mo.  Pp.  xviii,  320.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 

Sons.  $1.25,  net. 

These  are  the  Rross  Lectures  for  1915  delivered  at  Lake 
Forest  College,  Illinois.  As  the  source  of  the  supposed 
Kultnr  which  has  plunged  the  world  into  the  present  great 
war,  there  has  been  a  revival  of  the  study  of  Nietzsche.  Much 
of  the  revival  has  been  attended  by  a  dogmatism  and  preju¬ 
dice  from  which  it  has  been  hard  to  escape.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
criminating  study,  appraising  fairly  the  whole  content  of  the 
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teaching  of  the  “  madman,”  and  showing  that  in  this  shriek¬ 
ing  message  of  a  man  who  inverted  all  the  standards  which  the 
world  was  holding  to,  there  was  something  which  the  world 
needed  at  just  that  time. 

Here  we  have  a  characterization  of  the  man,  a  summing 
up  of  the  gospel  of  Nietzsche,  a  comparison  of  his  teaching 
with  the  teaching  of  Christ,  and  then  the  secret  of  his  charm, 
and  the  significance  to  us  of  his  teaching. 

They  misapprehend  the  teaching  of  Nietzsche  who  reckon 
it  to  be  wholly  bad.  In  a  flaccid  age,  when  luxury  is  frantic 
and  ease  is  sought  as  the  highest  good,  the  command  of 
Nietzsche  to  “  be  hard  ”  should  yet  be  spoken.  Much  in 
Nietzsche  is  dangerous  doctrine.  It  is  too  much  lacking  in 
sentiment,  but,  as  Dr.  Figgis  himself  observes,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  practical  Nietzschianism  abroad.  The  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  and  the  weak,  and  that  on  the  part  of  those 
who  call  themselves  Christian,  the  class  distinctions  which 
we  witness  on  every  hand,  in  many  quarters  defended  as  a 
necessity  of  our  civilization,  —  what  is  it  but  the  practical 
expression  of  an  aristocracy  and  the  superman  for  which 
Nietzsche  so  violently  contended? 

There  is  no  defense  here  of  Nietzsche.  The  great  funda¬ 
mentals  of  the  Christian  faith  are  held  to  with  enthusiasm 
and  tenacity.  But  the  balancing  of  arguments  for  and. against 
Nietzsche  will  reveal,  not  the  madman,  but  the  inevitable  re¬ 
action  against  a  Christianity  which  forgets  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God. 

N.  Van  der  Pyl. 

George  Eliot  and  Thomas  Hardy;  A  Contrast.  By  Lina 

Wright  Berle.  12mo.  Pp.  174.  New  York:  Mitchell 

Kennerley.  1917.  $1.50. 

Miss  Berle’s  book  is  not  what  Matthew  Arnold  would  call 
“  disinterested  criticism.”  It  is  a  protest  against  the  aesthetic 
and  ethical  lawlessness  of  the  day,  a  lawlessness  that  in  the 
one  case  calls  itself  realism  and  in  the  other  radicalism.  Its 
thesis  will  seem  to  many  a  paradox:  that  it  is  George  Eliot 
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who  is  the  radical  and  Hardy  who  is  the  reactionary ;  and 
this  because  the  latter,  being  a  pure  individualist,  acquiesces, 
without  protest  or  struggle,  in  the  status  quo,  which  in  this 
instance  is  “  the  corruption  of  man’s  heart,”  while  the  former 
insists  upon  fruitful  effort,  recognition  of  social  claims,  self- 
discipline.  As  most  of  the  illustrations  of  this  thesis  are 
drawn  from  the  women  of  the  two  novelists,  the  little  book 
is  evidently  to  be  regarded  as  a  “  tract  ”  for  these  feminist 
times,  and  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  sensible  one.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  real  earnestness  and,  at  moments,  with  a  quiet  irony 
that  is  highly  effective.  Speaking,  for  example,  of  George 
Eliot’s  ethical  standards  as  compared  with  the  boundless  tol¬ 
erance  of  the  modern  school,  the  author  remarks  that  “  the 
reader  is  relieved  from  the  horrible  fear  that  his  natural  dis- 
approbations  may  have  led  him  into  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
purely  conventional  censure.”  The  book  should  contribute  to 
a  j  lister  estimate  of  Hardy  than  is  at  all  common. 

Charles  H.  A.  Wager. 

Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  Mark,  giving 
the  texts  of  the  Common  Version  (IfiH)  and  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  (1881),  with  Critical  and  Expository  Notes  and  Illus¬ 
trations,  and  Maps  and  Engravings.  (Green  Fund  Book 
No.  22.  )  By  Edwin  Wilbur  Rice,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Matthew,  Luke,  John,  The  Acts ;  ”  Our 
Sixty-six  Sacred  Books,”  “  Orientalisms  in  Bible  Lands,” 
“  The  Sunday-school  Movement  and  the  American  Sunday- 
school  Union,”  etc,  8vo.  Pp.  274.  Philadelphia:  Amer¬ 
ican  Sunday-school  Union.  1917.  $1.18,  net. 

Thirty  years  ago  Dr.  Rice  published  a  commentary  upon 
the  Gospel  of  Mark  which  deservedly  became  a  standard  book 
for  Sunday-school  teachers.  The  present  volume  is  essen- 
sially  a  new  work,  bringing  up  to  date  the  discussion  of  all 
mooted  questions ;  and  for  clearness  of  exposition,  fullness 
of  discussion,  and  attractiveness  of  literary  style,  it  is  such 
as  to  commend  it  to  every  student  of  the  Gospel  and  to  make 
it  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  popular  commentary.  The 
introduction  is  peculiarly  happy  in  its  treatment  of  the  new 
light  which  is  being  shed  upon  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
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ment  by  freshly  discovered  Greek  manuscripts  and  Latin 
translations.  While  the  author  maintains  the  long-established 
views  of  the  early  date  of  the  Gospel,  its  accurate  historical 
character,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  last  twelve  verses,  he 
gives  due  credit  to  the  divergent  views  of  destructive  critics, 
while  answering  them,  thus  making  a  book  of  rare  value  in 
meeting  present-day  wants. 

Religious  Education  and  Democracy.  By  Benjamin  S. 
Winchester,  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Christian 
Education  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Education  in 
Yale  School  of  Religion.  8vo.  Pp.  293.  New  York;  The 
Abingdon  Press.  $1.50,  net. 

Those  interested  in  religious  education  will  find  this  book 
of  service  as  a  laboratory  study  of  how  religious  education 
may  be  promoted  in  a  democracy.  Here  is  a  history  of  what 
has  been  already  accomplished,  typical  curricula  which  have 
been  successfully  introduced  in  state  and  private  schools,  and 
valuable  suggestions  concerning  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
problem.  The  great  variety  of  religious  beliefs  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  rigid  separation  of  church  and  state  in  public  in¬ 
stitutions  of  every  kind  make  instruction  in  religious  matters 
very  difficult.  Here  is  a  suggestion  for  a  way  out  by  an 
expert  student  of  religious  education. 

N.  v.  d.  P. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  Ernest  De- 
Witt  Burton  and  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed,  Professors 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  8vo.  Pp.  275.  New  York; 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1917.  $1.25. 

This  harmony  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  historical  study 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  The  Fourth  Gospel  is  intentionally 
omitted  because  of  its  supposedly  late  and  non-apostojic  ori¬ 
gin.  The  design  is  to  show  the  parallelism  word  by  word 
rather  than  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  in  other  hannonies. 
The  divisions  follow  the  natural  divisions  of  the  Gospels 
themselves.  In  general,  Mark  is  made  the  basic  Gospel. 
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Luke  is  placed  next  as  following  Mark  most  closely.  Sec¬ 
tions  in  Matthew  not  found  in  either  of  the  other  Gospels  are 
put  with  the  Mark  and  Luke  sections  which  correspond  with 
the  Matthew  section. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  intricate  piece  of  harmon¬ 
izing  work  that  has  yet  been  done.  While  not  intended  to 
substantiate  any  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  note  from  the  work  to  what  historic  con¬ 
clusions  the  authors  have  come  with  reference  to  the  main 
trend  of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Certainly  the  careful  student 
of  the  Gospels  will  find  nothing  in  recent  synoptic  literature 
more  necessary  in  making  a  thoroughly  scientific  study  of  the 
Gospels.  N.  V.  d.  p. 

Immortality  and  the  Future:  The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Eternal  Life.  By  H.  R.  Mackintosh,  D.Phil.,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh;  author  of 
“Life  on  God’s  Plan.”  12mo.  Pp.  248.  London:  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton;  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany.  $1.50,  net. 

This  is  a  second  edition  of  a  book  which  discusses  with 
completeness  and  conviction  the  whole  subject  of  eschatology. 
Part  1.  traces  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrine 
through  ethnic  faiths,  Judaism,  and  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
the  apostles,  and  the  church.  Part  II.  is  a  reconstructive 
statement  of  the  doctrine  in  the  light  of  scholarship  and  the 
Christian  sources.  n.  v.  d.  p. 

Church  Advertising:  Its  Why  and  How.  By  Various  Au¬ 
thors.  IGmo.  Pp.  200.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  Com¬ 
pany.  1917.  $1.00,  net. 

It  is  somewhat  startling  to  have  the  work  of  the  church  put 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  selling  of  goods.  There  are  many 
who  still  believe  that  the  matter  of  church  advertising  has 
been  overdone.  Between  those  who  would  so  conceal  the 
work  of  the  church  that  no  one  anywhere  would  know  what 
the  church  is  doing  and  those  who  make  the  church  building 
look  like  the  front  of  a  credit  store  there  is  a  great  distance. 
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The  danger  of  church  advertising  is  that  the  passion  for 
crowds  will  outrun  the  passion  for  souls.  No  doubt  much 
good  has  been  done  by  those  who  advertised  their  church. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  the  best  advertisement  for  any 
church  are  men  and  women  who  “  go  out  in  the  highways 
and  byways  and  compel  men  to  come  in.”  However,  for  those 
who  would  know  “  why  the  world  needs  our  goods  ”  and 
“  how  to  make  religious  information  appetizing,”  this  book 
will  offer  many  suggestions.  For  those  who  are  engaged 
in  downtown  churchwork,  who  make  their  appeal  to  the  flot¬ 
sam  and  jetsam  of  city  populations,  much  contained  in  this 
book  will  apply.  The  book  may  be  of  great  help  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating.  A  lack  of  common  sense  in  the  application 
might  turn  some  from  rather  than  toward  religion. 

N.  v.  d,  P. 

What  Did  Jesus  Really  Teach  about  War?  By  Edward 

Leigh  Pell.  IGrtio.  Pp.  180.  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Re- 

vell  Company.  1917.  $1.00. 

It  is  always  somewhat  gratuitous  for  any  individual  to  say 
what  Jesus  would  have  done  under  certain  circumstances.  It 
is  apt  to  consummate  in  more  or  less  casuistry  sure  to  get  the 
world  in  trouble.  A  man  should  always  go  at  such  a  task 
with  trepidation ;  never  with  assurance.  This  book  may  be 
commended  as  the  opinion  of  a  thoughtful  man.  It  is  free 
from  the  shrieking  platitudes  which  we  are  apt  to  find  in  pop¬ 
ular  works  advocating  war.  There  is  much  wholesome  dis¬ 
crimination.  Yet  we  must  question  whether  the  Christian’s 
duty  is  made  quite  clear.  The  less  said  in  justification  of  war, 
the  better.  No  doubt  a  man  like  Eucken  in  Germany  could, 
with  equally  good  conscience,  justify  war  for  the  German  side. 
Dr.  Pell  has  written  an  interesting  book,  but  by  no  means  a 
convincing  one.  n.  v.  d.  p. 


